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Vou. XLVII, 1 . Wore No. 185 


THE RES GESTAE DIVI AUGUSTI AS RECORDED 
ON THE MONUMENTUM ANTIOCHENUM: 


In 1914 in excavations at Colonia Caesarea or Pisidian An- 
tioch Sir William Ramsay founl some sixty? fragments of a 
Latin copy of the most important inscription of the Latin Em- 
pire, that “ Queen of Inscriptions " as it is called by Mommsen, 
the Res Gestae Dwi Augusti. Tais was one of threé documents 
placed by Augustus along with his will in a safety-deposit box in 
the care of the Vestal Virgins (Suet. Aug. 101). It was written 
by Augustus himself before 2 B. C. and probably revised from 
time to time between 2 B. C. and 14 A. D. The document was 
read in the Senate and engraved on bronze pillars in front of the 
Mausoleum which Augustus had built some forty-two years be- 
fore his death. The Mausoleum, used for symphony concerts 
to-day, still stands on the Ripetta in the Campus Martius but the 
inseription has perished. A copy in Greek and Latin is preserved 
on the Augusteum at Ancyra (the modern Angora). There was 


1 I am indebted for helpful suggestions to Enoch E. Peterson, research 
fellow of the University of Michigan, who was present at the excava- 
tions from beginning to end; to Sir William Ramsay, who by agreement 
turned over to the University of Michigan all rights of publication and 
promised to place at our disposal all the material of every kind in 
his possession that might be iiseful; to Francis W. Kelsey, director of 
Near East Research for the University of Michigan, who provided for 
the expenses of the excavations; and to Professor A. E. R. Boak of the 
University of Michigan. This manuscript was submitted in September 
1925 but space was not available till the March number of the Journal. 
The paper was presented to the Johns Hopkins Philological Association 
on Nov. 19, 1925 and to the American Philological Association on Dec. 
30, 1925. 

?In J. R. S. VI, 1916, p. 110 it is said that more than sixty were 
found; in J. R. S. XIV, 1924, p. 176 the number is 49. 
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another bilingual version at Pergamum and a Greek text-at 
apollonia, of which on'v a few fragments are extant, these two 
also inscribed or temples of Augustus. Many of Ramsay's frag- 
ments of the Latin copy at Antioch, the first ones so far found 
not engraved on a temvle (the number of which Hardy in his 
new edition of the Monumentum Ancyranum, page eight, gives 
as only thirty-five) contained only one letter. Sir William pub- 
. lished forty-nine of the fragments with drawings but no meas- 
urements or photograpks in the Journal of Roman Studies, VI, 
1916, pp. 108-129 (cited as Ramsay).* The excavations con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan Expedition in the summer 
of 1924 at the invitation, and with the coóperation, of Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay (cf. Am. J. Arch, XXVIII, 1924, pp. 485-444) 
discovered about two hundred and fifteen additional fragments, 
on compact whitish limestone. Ramsay thought that he had pre- 
viously found nothing of the preface or of the first seven chap- 
ters, but we now have fragments of the preface and every chap- 
ter as well as of the fcur appendices, with the same divisions 
as in the Mon. Ane. Thay are all in Latin, showing that a Greek 
version was not inscribe:l, as in the Mon. Anc., at Colonia Cae- 
sarea, which was intended, despite the Greek-speaking incolae, 
to be a purely Roman city. Ehrenberg (Klio XIX, p. 200} had 
wrongly thought a Greek translation necessary for Antioch. 

It has been a difficult and time-consuming task to identify 
the fragments in this jig-saw puzzle, and a few uniraportant 
pieces are still unplaced cr still uncertain (pl. VIIa). The marks 
of chisel and hammer used perhaps by early iconoclasts, still 
to be seen on many of the fragments, strengthen the hypothesis 
that the Mon. Ant. was purposely destroyed long before the dam- 
age done by the earthquakes mentioned in Byzantine writers. One 
of these thrust the temple and Propylaea and triple gateway to 
the west. The destruction of the Mon. Ant. took place long 
before the final devastation by the Arabs in 713 A.D.* This 


* It is to be regretted that the other eleven fragments, however un- 
important they seemed then. to be, were not published, as they are no 
longer to be found. Nor has any publication appeared of the thirty- 
three pieces of sculpture discovered by Ramsay at Antioch in 1913 
and 1914, many of which it will be difficult now to locate. 

* Cf. Theophanes, de Boor ed., I, p. 383. 
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would account for the smallness of most of the fragments ani 
for the fact that so much had beer. entirely removed or destroyed. 
Most of the fragments were fourd on the Tiberia Platea below 
the staircase, so widely scattered ¿nd in such separate pieces that 
no detailed conclusions can be dizwn from the place of finding, 
though it was recorded in every 2ase, and every fragment given 
a number from 41 to 255 inclusiva" Many fragments were found 
in the dump of Ramsay’s previous excavation and more than fifty 
were purchased from natives wha had ?ound them either in ille- 
gitimate digging or in the dumps. Baksheesh was freely distri- 
buted to boys who brought us frazments from the débris or else- 
where. This increased very materially the number of fragments 
but in one or two cases it led tc stealing of pieces which were 
broken and again offered to ux seperately. However, more 
fragments were secured by this method than would otherwise 
have been possible. Few have +3caped our notice, and I feel 
confident that nearly all have been found that cam now be recov- 
ered, since the excavations covesed the entire area where such 
fragments might be. Drawings and measurements and two 
squeezes and photographs were made of every fragment, and the 
stones themselves were cleaned ard carefully studied. The color- 
ing and weathering, the varying style of letters which shows 
that several stone-cutters carved fhe inscription, the spacing, and 
other indications, as well as the broken edges and the letters 
themselves have been a guide in joining together the scattered 
. fragments, no two of which were united when found. Squeezes, 
drawings and photographs were also made of a3 many of the 
previous fragments as could be rediscovered. ‘These had been 
transported far away to Konia, where in the museum with the 
help of Mr. William H. Buckler 42 out of the 49 published by 
Ramsay were located. It is more scientific to give photographs, 
where possible, than drawings which are subject to error. Soon 
the plates herewith published are shown the joins which I have 
-been able to make and a photcgraphic reproduction of every 
fragment which is still preservec. Much ecmmentary which is 
rendered unnecessary by an exar-ination of the plates has been 


5 We started with 41, allowing icrty numbers to those previously 
found and now at Konia. All tho:e found or purchased by us were 
deposited at Yalivadj in the Lycée. 
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omitted. The text is numtered by columns but in the com- 
mentary the chapters are cited by the number of lines in the 
chapters. 

I spent some time at Angcra studying and taking squeezes of 
parts of the Mon. Anc. In this preliminary article I have lim- 
ited myself to fitting the new -ragments irto the text. I have not 
considered the question so lonz debated as to the purpose or lite- 
rary tabulation of this lacoric statistical account of Augustus’ 
honors, donations, and ceeds in peace and war. I am inclined to 
believe that it was not intended simply as a political testament,’ 
or a statement of credit or delit, an apologia pro vita sua,’ or an 
epitaph or an ewlogwm sepulcrale,® or as a justification for 
apotheosis.' Because cf the suppression of some facts and the 
omission of the names c£ Augustus’ public enemies and of those 
of his family who were not ccnnected with him in affairs of state 
and owing to his concentraticn on his relations with the senate 
and the people, I agree with Mommsen that it does not belong 
to any particular literary classification. It is a unique diplo- 
matic document of dignified but cool-headed political propa- 
ganda,** designed by ar experienced world-ruler to give to the 
Roman people an account of his stewardship and public career. 
It probably was also meant to prepare for Tiberius’ succession, | 
as Westermann believes” a special kind of “ Grabschrift.” 13 

The editions and mcnogra»hs and articles. which have been 


° There is a complete set of squeezes at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

* Hirschfeld, Wiener Studien III, 1881, p. 264. 

5 Wolfllin, Sitzungsberichte der Akad. der Wiss. zu München, 18880, 
p. 280. 

? Bormann, Verhandlungen der dreiundvierzigsten Versamml. deutsch. 
Philologen in Köln, 1895, pp. 164 ff.; Schmidt, Philologus XLIV, 1885, 
pp. 442-70; XLV, 1886, pr. 393-410; XLVI, 1887, pp. 70-86; Nissen in 
Rh. Mus, XLI, 18£6, pp. 481-499. Cf. also in general Gardthausen’s 
Augustus I, pp. 1279-95; II, pp. 874-880; Shipley, Res Gestae, pp. 
332 ff. l 

10 Wilamowitz, Hermes XXI, 1880, pp. 623-7. 

n Ehrenberg, Klio, XIX. p. 200 says: “Der wesentliche Zweck der 
Aufstellung der Res Gestwe war Propaganda." Otherwise Kahrstedt, 
Hist. Ztschr. CXXVIII, 1923, p. 471. 

1? American Historical Review, XVII, 1011, pp. 1ff, 

13 Cf, Dessau, Geschichte der rómischen Kaiserzeit, p. 479. 
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used are the following: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, III, 
2, pp. 769 ff. (C. I. L.), Berlin, 18:3; Mommsen, Res Gestae Divi 
Augusti ex Monumentis Ancyraro et Apolloniensi, with eleven 
plates, Berlin, 1883 (cited as Mommsen); Fairley, Monu- 
mentum Ancyranum, with Latin text, translation and commen- 
tary, in Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources 
of European History published bx the Departmen of History of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. V, no. 1, 1898 (unknown 
after twenty-five years to Hardy), an excellent critical edition 
now out of print (cited as Fai-ey); Shuckburgh, Augustus, 
1908, pp. 293-301 (translation); Cagnat et Lafaye, Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae ad Res Romenas pertinentes III, 1, 1906, pp. 
65 ff. (cited as Cagnat); Kornemann, Mausoleum und Taten- 
berieht des Augustus, Leipzig, 1921 (cited as Kornemann); 
Sandys, Latin Epigraphy, 1919, pp. 258-276, an excellent crit- 
ical edition of the Latin text, proiably the best though not ment 
tioned by Hardy or Shipley or Knapp in the Classical Weekly 
XVIII, p. 170, where Cagnat is elso lacking (cited as Sandys) ; 
Diehl, Res Gestae Divi August: Das Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum?, Bonn, 1918 (cited as Die-1) ; Hardy, The Monumentum 
Aneyranum, Oxford, 1928, an edition of little use to scholars 
because it reproduces Mommsen’s text without editorial signs to 
indicate lacunae, restorations anc the like, and because it gives © 
the Latin and Greek texts sentenze by sentence followed by an 
English translation and commentary, thus breaking the sequence 
which Augustus intended (cited as Hardy); Shipley, Velleius 
Paterculus and Res Gestae Divi Augusti (Loeb Classical Li- 
brary), 1924 (cited as Shipley). Some articles cited besides 
that of Ramsay in J. R. S. VI, 1916, pp. 108-129 are Haug, 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht übep die “ortschritte der kl. Altertums- 
wissenschaft, LVI, 1888, pp. 87 ff. (Haug); Wolfflin, Sitzungs- 
berichte der kgl. bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1886, pp. 
253 ff.; 1896, pp. 160 ff. (Wolffin); Wirtz, Exgünzungs- und 
Verbesserungsvorschlige zum Monumentum Ancyranum, Kö- 
nigliches Kaiser-Wilhelms Gymnasium mit Real-Gymnasium zu 
Trier, 1912 (Wirtz) ; Hoeing, Classical Philology ITI, 1908, pp. 
87-90 (a good article not cited in the bibliographies) ; Von Pre- 
merstein, Hermes LIX, 1924, po. 95-107 (Von Premerstein) ; 
Ehrenberg, Klio XIX, 1925, pp. 189-213 (Ehrenberg). For 
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other articles cf. Cagrat, p. 65; Besnier in Mélanges Cagnat, 
1912, pp. 119-151; Sh-pley, »p. 341-48; Regard, Rev. Ét. Anc. 
XXVI, 1924, pp. 147-161; and Dessau, Geschichte der róm- 
ischen Kaiserzeit, pp. 478-484. 

Words or letters encosed in square brackets are restorations 
in the Mon. Anc. by Mommsen or other scholars. The comple- 
tion of abbreviations is indicazed by curved parentheses.** Heavy 
black-face type is used Tor waat is preserved in the Mon. Ant. so 
that at a glance it can be seen where the text is preserved at 
. Antioch and not at Angora. In some cases restorations have been 
adopted which seem to 2e better than those of Mommsen. Where 
a letter is broken, but absolutely certain, it is given in black. 
Where it is badly broken or. uncertain a dot is placed under- 
neath. Accents are given where they are preserved in either 
monument. An examination of the plates will show where they 
are preserved in the Men. Ant. There is much irregularity but 
cases of agreement with the Mon. Anc. are not very rare. Where 
on the stone the long yowels are indicated either by an apex or 
by elongation of i, an apex or accent is used, though the two 
Latin copies are not always consistent. The sign § is used to 
represent the symbol which on the stone sometimes resembles 
a 7 on its side, sometimes an open 3. It is not so rare as Ram- 
say, p. 112, imagined. In the original the first letter of a chap- 
ter projects beyond the margin of the succeeding lines, but the 
modern practice of indantaticn is followed in the transcription. . 
The original right anc left edges of the columns where pre- 
served, can be seen by looking at the plates, which also show the 
beginning and ending cf the nine columns or paginae. 


** Omissions of letters cn the atone or mistakes in spelling are also 
sometimes likewise indica-ed. 
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THE TEXT. 


Rérum gestárum 


divi Augusti, quibus orbem terra[rum] imperio populi Rom (ani) 
subiécit, § et ` 

inpensarum, quas in rem pubieam populumque Ro[má]num 
fecit, Incisarum 

in duabus aheneís pilis, quae su[n]t positae Romae exemplar 
sub [i]ectum. 


1. Annós undéviginti natus exercitum priváto consilio et pri- 
vata impensá comparávi, 8 pe^ quem rem publicam á [do]mi- 
natione factionis oppressam im libertátem vindieá[vi]. 

Qua ratione sen]atus deeretís honor [ifi] cis i in ordinem 

suum m[e adlegit C. Pansa A. 1 Hirtilo consulibu [s e]on [sula] rem 
locum s[imul dans sententiae ierendae, et im]perium mi- 

hi dedit. [8] Rés publica n[e quid detrimenti caperet, mé] pro 
praetore simul eum eonsulibus pro[videre iussit. Populus 
autem eódem anno mé consulem, cum [consul uterque in bel- 

lo eeei]disset, et trium virum reí publicae constituen- 

d[ae ereavit. § 


2 Qui parentem meum [interfecer]un|t, eó|s in exilium 
expulj 
iudieifs legitimís ultus eórum [fa]ein[us, e]t posteá bellum 
inferentis reí publieae vici b[s a eie. 


. 9. BJella terra et mari e[ivilia exter |naque toto in orbe terra- 
rum s[aepe gessi] vietorque czunibus [veniam petentibus civi- 
bus pepereí. 8 Exter[nas] ge-tés, quibus túto [ignosci pot]ui[t, 
eo]nserváre quam excidere m[alui. $] Millia eivium Róma [norum 
adacta] sacramento meo fuerunt circiter [quingen]ta. § Ex quibus 
dedü[xi in eoloni]ás aut remisi in municipia sua stipen [dis 
emeri]tis millia aliquant[o plora qu]am trecenta et iis omnibus 
agrós a[dsignavi] aut pecunizm pro p[raemiis mil]itiae dedi. 8 
Naves cépi 


1 Hardy p. 27 wrongly prints L, 


II. 
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 seseen[tas praeter] eás, si quae minóre[s quam trir]emes 


fuerunt. 8 


4. Bis]ováns triumphal[vii, et tris egi c[urulís triumphós et 

appel- ; 

lá[tus sum vicíens et se|mel imperátor. [Cum autem plü]- 

ris triumphos mihi se[natus deerevisset, iis su]persedi. § 

L[aurum a fascib]us deposui, § in Capi[tolio votis, quae] quó- 

que bello nuncu [paveram, solu]tís. 8 Ob res 4 [me aut per legatos 

meós auspicis meis terra m[ariqu]e pr[o]spere gestás qu[in- 

quagiens et quin]quiens decrevit senátus supp [lica] ndum 

esse dís immo [rtálibus. $ Diés autem, pe]r quós ex senátás cónsul- 

to [s] upplieátum est, fuere DC[CCLXXXX. In triumphis 
meis] dueti 

sunt ante currum m[e]um regés aut r[eg]um lib[eri novem. Con- 

sul fuerlam terdeciens, ie [seribeb]a|m] haee, [et eram 


se]p[ti- 
mum et trigensimum tribá] niciae potestatis. 


5. Dictatura|m et apsent[iet praesenti mihi delatam a populo 
et á senatu, 
M. Maree]llo e[t] L. Ar[runtio consulibus, non recepi. Non 


deprecatus 
sum in summa frumenti plenuri[á cürátio[ne]m an[nonae, 
qujam ita 


ad [ministravi, ut intra perpaucós die]s metu et per " e[lo 
praesenti populu]m univ[ersum de meis sumptibus libera- 


rem]. 8 Con[sulatum mihi t]um annuum e[t quoque in perpetu- 
um delatum non recepi]. 


6. Consulibus M. Vinieio et a. Lucretio et postea P.] et Cn. 

L[entulis et 

tertium Paullo Fabio Maximo et Q. Tuberone, senatu populoq]u [e 
Ro- 

mano consentientibus ut curator legum morumque maxima eum 
po-] | 

testate solus crearer, magistratum nullum eontra exempla ma-] 

iorum delatum recepl. Quae &utem tune per me senatus admini-] 
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III.strari voluit, perfeci, tribunicia potestate, ac eiusdem po-] 
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testatis conlegam a sen. Rom. ei pop. Rom. quinquiens ego ip-] 
se poposci et accepi]. 


7. Trium virum reí publicae constituendae fui per decem 
annos con-| 
tinuos. Princeps senatus usque zd éum diem fui, quo serips|eram 
haee, per quadraginta annos. Pontifex max., augur, quindeeimvi-] 
ru]m saerís [faciundis, VIIvirum epulonum, frater arvális 
sodalis Titi- 
us, fetiali|s fui. 


8. Patriciórum numerum auxi, consul quintum, iussü populi 

et senátüs. 8. 

Senatum ter légi. Et in consulta sexto eónsum populi, eonlegá M. 

Agrippa, égí. S Lüstrum post arnum quadragensimum et alterum 
fée[1. 8 

Quó listro civium Románórum eensa sunt capita quadragiens 
centum 

millia et sexag [1]nta tria millia. 3 [Iteru]m eonsulari eum imperio 

listrum [s]ólus féci, C. Censüete [o et C.] Asinio cos. 8 Qué listro 
censa sunt 

civium Romanóru[m capita] qzadragiens centum millia et 
ducenta tri- 

ginta tria m[illia. Tertiu]m eoasulári cum imperio listrum, con- 
legá Tib. 

Cae[sare filio meo, feci], 8 Sex. Pompeio et Sex. Appuleio eos. 
Quó lüstro 

een [sa sunt civium Ro]mánórum capitum quadragiens centum 

mill[ia et nongenta tr]iginta e; septem millia. § Legibus novi[s 

multis latis multa e] xemplá ma-orum exolescentia iam ex nost- 

[ro usu ego revoeavi, et edidi] multárum rér[um exe]mpla 
imitan- 

da pos[teris. 


9. Vóta pro salute mea suse-5i per cons]ulés et sacerdotes 
qu[in- | 
to] qu[oque anno senatus deeresit. Ex iis] votís s[ae]pe fecerunt 
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25 vivo me [ludos aliquotiens saeerdotu|m quattuor amplissima 
conlé| gia, aliquotiens consulas. Privat]im etiam et münieipa- 
tim üniver[si cives unanimiter continente]r apud omnia pul- 
vinária pro vale[tudine mes sacrificaverunt. 


10. Nómen meum senatus consulto ine]lusum est ín saliáre 
carmen. et saero- 
30 san[etus ut essem perpetuo et qluoa[d] viverem, tribünieia 
potestás 
mihí [esset, per legem sanctum est. Pontif]ex maximus ne fierem 
in vivi [elonle[gae locum, populo id sace]rdotium deferente mihi, 
quod pater (meu[s) habueraz, recusavi. Quod sacerdotium aliquod 
post annós, eó mor [ttuo, receri, qui id tumultus oleeasione oceupa- 


verat §, 


IV. euneta ex Italia [ad mea comitia eonfluente mu]ltitudine, quan- 
ta(m) Romae nun[q]uam antea fuisse mentionem fecerunt], 
P. Sulpicio C. 
Valgio eonsulibu[s 8. 


11. Aram Fortunae Redumeis ante ae'dés Honoris et Virtutis 


ad portam | 
5 — Capenam pro reditu meo se] nátus consacravit, in qua ponti[fiees et 


virgines Vestales anni|versá-ium sacrificium faeere [iussit eo 


die, quo consulibus Q. Luc]retio et [M. Vinici]o in urbem ex 
[Syria redi- 
eram, et diem Augustali]a ex [e]o[gnomine nost]ro appellavit. 


12. S(enatus) e(onsulto) eodem tempor]e pars [praetorum et 
trilbunorum [plebi cum consule Q. Lu- 
10 eceret]io et prinei[pi]bus [viris ob] Viam mihi mis[s]a e[st in 
Campan]ia[m, qui 
honos [ad hoe tempus] nemiri praeter Fale es[t decretus. Cu]m 
ex H[ispa]nia Gal- 
liaque, rebus in iis p]rovineís prosp[e]re [gest]i[s], R[omam 
redi], Ti. Ne[r]one et 
P. Qui[ntilio co]s., áram [Pacis A]u[glust[ae senatus pro] 
redi[t]à meó co[nsacrandam 
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censuit] ad eam[pum Martium, in qua ma]gistratüs et sac[er- 
dotes et virgines 
V[est]á[les anniversarium saerifie]ium faeer[e iussit. 


18. Janum] Quirin[um, quem el]aussum ess[e maiores nostri 
voluer|unt, [cum 
p]er totum i[mperium po]puli Roma[ni terra marique es]set 


parta vic[torií]s 

pax, eum, pr[ius quam] nascerer, E condita] u[rb]e bis omnino 
clausum 

f]uisse prodátur m[emori]ae, ter me prinei[pe senat]us clauden- 
dum esse censui[t. 


14. Fillios meos, quós iuv[enes mi]hi eripuit for[tuna], 

Gaium et Lueium 

Caesares, honoris mei eaussá, senatus populusque Romanus annum 

quíntum et decimum agentís eonsulés designávit, ut [e]ufo 
magistrá- 

tum inirent post quinquenniwm. Et ex eó die, qué deducti 
[s] unt in 

forum, ut interessent consiliis publieís decrevit sena[t]us. § 
Equites 

[a]utem Romani universi priaeipem iuventiitis utrumque eórum 

parm[is] et hastís argenteís donátum appelláverunt. § 


15. Plebei Románae viritim sestertium trecenos numeravi ex 

testámento 

patris mei, § et nomine meo ssstertium Tuscos ex bellórum 
manibiís 

eos. quantum dedi, iterum autem in conset decimo ex 
[p]atrimonio 

meo sestertium quadrinfenos congiari viritim pernumer[a] vi, 8 
et consul 

undecimum duodecim frümertátiónes frümento pr[i]vatim 
coémpto 

emensus sum, § et tribunicia Dotestate duodecimum quadringenós 


 nummós tertium viritim ded-. Quae mea eongiaria p[e]rvener- 


unt ad [homi]- 


num míllia nunquam minus cuinquáginta et ducenta. 8 
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T]ribu[nic]iae potestátis daodevicensimum consul xii trecentis 
et vigintí mil- 

libus plebís urbánae sexagen5s denariós viritim dedi, § et 
colon [ils 

militum meórum consul quirtum ex manibiís viritim míllia 

nummum singula dedi; § acceperunt id triumphale congiárium 
in eo- 

lo[n]ís hominum circiter certum et viginti míllia. 8 Consul 

tertium dec[i]mum sexagenés denáriós plebei, quae tum 


frümentum | 
publicum accipieba[t], dedi; ea míllia hominum paullo plüra 
quam 


ducenta fuerunt. S 


16. Pecuniam [pro] agris, quós in consulátü meó quárto et 


" | posteá consu- 
libus M. Cr[asso e]t Cn. Lentulo augure adsignávi militibus, 


solvi 
münieipís. Ea [slu[mma ssstlertium circiter sexsiens milliens 
fuit, | 


quam [p]ró Italicis praed[is' numeravi, S et ci[r]eiter bis 
mill [1e]ns et 

sescentiens, quod pro agris p-óvin|c]iálibus solvi. 8 Id primus et 

s]olus omnium, qui [d]edüxerunt coloniás militum in Italia aut in 

provincis, ad memor[i]a(m) aetátis meae feci. Et postea Ti. 
Nerone et Cn. . 

Pisone consulibus, 8 item[q]ue C. Antistio et D. Laelio 
consulibus, et 

C. Calvisio et L. Pasieno consulibus, et L. Le [ntulo et| M. Messalla 

consulibus, 8 et L. Cánínio § et Q. Fabricio co[s.] milit [ibus, 
qu]ós emeriteis 

stipendís in sua munieipi[a dedux]i, praem [ia n]umeráto 
persolvi, § quam 

in rem seste[rtium] q[uater mJillien[s ci]r[cite]r impendi. 


` 


17. Quater [pe]cuniá meá iuví aerárium, ita ut sestertium 
míllien[s] et 
quing[en]t[ie]s ad eós quí praerant aerário detulerim. Et M. 
Lep [i]do et 


20 
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L. Ar[r]unt[|i]o consulibus i[&] aerarium militare, quod ex 
eonsilio 

m[eo] eo[nstitut]um est, ex [q]uo praernia darentur militibus, 
qui vicena 

aut plu]ra sti[pendi]a emeruissent, sestertium milliens et 
septing [e] nti[ens 

ex palt[rim]onio [m]eo detul-z § 


18. Inde ab eo anno, q]uo Ca. et P. Lentuli e [ons]ules fuerunt, 
cum d[e]ficerent 
pu]blieae o[pes, tum] centum nillibus h[omi]num tu[m pl]uribus 
‘mul ]to, fru [men- 
tarios et nJumma|[rio]s t[xibusus ex agro] et pat[rimonio] 


m[elo [dedi. 


19. Cüriam et eontinens eí Chaleidieum, templumque Apollinis 

in Pal- . 

atio eum portieibus, aedem divi Iuli, Lupereal, portieum ad 
eireum 

Flaminium, quam sum appelliri passus ex nómine eius quí 
priórem 

eódem in solo fecerat Octaviam, pulvinar ad circum maximum, ae- 

dés in Capitólio Iovis Feretrí et Iovis Tonantis, § aedem Quirini, 
8 aedés 

Minervae (S) et Iunónis Regiaae (8) et Iovis Libertatis in 
Aventíno, 8 aedem 

Larum in summá sacra via, (3) aedem deum Penátium in Velia, 
$ aedem Iuv- 

entátis, (8) aedem Mátris Magnae in Palátio féci. 8 


20. Capitolium et Pompeium theatrum utrumque opus 

impensá grandí . 

reféci sine ullá inseriptione naminis mei. 8 Rívos aquarum eom- 

plüribus loeís vetustáte labenzós refécí, § et aquam quae 
appellátur : 

Marcia duplicavi fonte novo in rivum eius inmisso. § Forum Túli- 

um et basilieam, quae fuit inter aedem Castoris et aedem Saturni, 
coep- 

ta profligataque opera á patre med perféci 8 et eandem basilicam -> 
con- 
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sumptam incendio ampliáto eius solo sub titulo nominis fihórum 

m[eorum ilnchoavi [8] et, si vivus nón perfecissem, perfici ab 
heredib [us 

meis iussi]. S Duo et octoginta templa deum in urbe consul sex- 

t[um ex auetoritáte] senátus refeci, nullo praetermisso quod e[o] 
temp[ore 

refiei debebat]. $ Con[s]ul septimum viam Flaminiam a[b urbe] 
Ari [mi- 

num refeci pontesque] omnes praeter Mulvium et Minucium. 

21. In privato solo Mártis Ultoris templum [£]orumque 

Augustum [ex 

mani|biis feci. § Theatrum ad aedem Apollinis in solo magna 
ex parte 

á p[r]i[v]atis empto feci, quod sub nómine M. Mareell[i] generi ` 
mei esset. 8 

Don[a e]x manibiís in Capitolio et in aede divi Iá[1]í et in aede 
Apollinis 

et in aede Vestae et in tempio Martis Ultoris eonsaerávi, quae 
mihi con- 

stiterunt sestertium circiter milliens. 8 Aurí coronari pondo tri- 

ginta et quinque millia münicipiís et colonis Italiae conferentibus 


ad triumphóls] meós quintum consul remisi, et posteá, 
quotie(n)scumque 

imperátor a[ppe]llátus sum, aurum eoronárium nón accepi, 
decernenti- 

bus munieipii[s] et eoloni[s aequ[e] beni[g]ne adque antea 
decreverant. S 


99. T[e]r munus gladiátocium dedi meo nomine et quin- 

quiens !5 filiórum me [o]- 

rum aut n[e]pótum nomine ; quibus muneribus depugnaverunt 
hominu [m] 

ci[re]iter decem millia. 8 Bis [at]hletarum undique aceitorum 
spec [ta] c [ulu (m) * 

po]pulo pra[ebui meo] nómine et tertium nepo[tis] meí nomine. 
§ L[u]dos 


18 The Mon. Anc. has quinquens. 
1 The Mon. Anc. has spec{ta]e[lum]. 
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35 feeí m[eo no]m[ine] quater, ¿liorum autem m[agist]rátu[um] 
vicem ter et ví- 
cie[ns]. 8 [Pr]o conlegio xv v-rórum magis[ter eont]efgi]f 
collegia] M. 
Agrippa 8 lud[os s]aecl[are]s C. Furnio C. [S]ilano cos. [feci. 
Cjon[sul xiii] ludos 


VII. Mar[tia]les pr[imus feci], qu os] p[ost i]d tempus deincepis] 
ins[equen]ti[|bus 
ann]is [ex s(enatus) e(onsultc) mecum fecerunt eco|n[su]les. 8 
[Ven]ati[o]n[es] best[ia]rum Afri- 
canárum meo nómine aut filio ru]m meórum et nepotum in 
eifr]eo aut 
ijn foro aut in amphitheatris popul[o d]edi sexiens et vieiens, 
quibus eon- 
5 fecta sunt bestiarum circiter tr:a m[illlia et quingentae. . 


23. Navalis proelí spectaclum populo de[di trjans Tiberim, in 
. quo loeo nunc 
nemus est Caesarum, cavato [solo] in longitud (inem) mille et 
octingentós pedes, $8 l 
in lát(itudine[m) mille] e[t] ducenti. In quo triginta rostrátae 
náves trirémes a[ut birem és, § 
plures autem minóres inter se conflixérunt. Q [uibus in] classi- 
10 bus pugnaverunt praeter rémig$s millia ho panum tr lia 
eirciter. § 


24. In templis omniüm eiv.tátium pr[ovinei]ae Aue vietor 


ornamen- . 
ta reposui, quae spoliátis tem [= E is] eum quó bellum gesseram 
privátim 


possederat. 8 Statuae [mea]e -edestrés et equestres et in 
quadrigeis argen- 
teae steterunt in urbe xxe ci(r: ‘citer, quas ipse sustuli § exque 


, 


eá pecuniá 
15 dona aurea in áede Apol[li]niz med nomine et illórum, qui mihi 
statuá- 
rum honórem habuerunt, posu:. $ 
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25. Mare pacávi á praslonibus. Eó. bello servórum, qui 


fugerant 4 domin- 
is suis et arma contrá rem publicam eéperant, triginta fere millia 
capta 8 dominis ad supplicium sumendum tradidi. 8 Iuravit in 


mea verba 


20 tóta Italia sponte suá et me be([lli], qué vici ad Actium, ducem 


depoposcit. 

§ Iuraverunt in (ea)dem xer[ba próvi]neiae Galliae Hispaniae 
Africa 

Sicilia Sardinia, 8 Qui sub [signis meis tum] militaverint, 
fuerunt se- 

nátóres plüres quam DOC. in ií[s consulares et qui pos]tea 
consules fac- 

ti sunt ad eum diem qué scripta su[nt haee, LX XXIIT, 
sacerdo]tés ei[re]i- 


25 "ier CLXX. 8 


30 


35 


26. Omnium próv[ineiarum populi Romani], quibus finitimae : 

fuerunt gentés 

quae n[ón parerent imperi» nos]tro, fines auxi. Gallias et 
Hispaniás pró- 

vinciá[s et Germaniam qua inclu|dit Oceanus a Gádibus ad 
óstium Albis — 

flum[inis pacavi. Alpes a r»]gióne ea, quae proxima est Hadriá- 

nó mari, [ad Tuseum pecificav]i nulli gentí bello per iniü- 

riam inláto. § Cla[ssis mea per Oceanum] ab óstio Rhéni ad só- 

lis orientis regionem usque ad fi[nes Cimbroru] m navigavit, § qué 

neque terra neque mari quizquam Romanus ante id tempus adit, 
§ Cimbri- 

que et Charydes et Semrones et eiusdem traetüs alii. Germánórum 

popu[l]i per legátós amicitiam meam et populi Romani 
petierunt. 8 

Meo 1iussü et auspicio ducti sunt [duo] exereitüs eódem fere 

tempore in Aethiopiam et -n Ar[a]biam, quae appel[latur] 
eudaemón, l 

[maxim]aeque hos[t]ium gəntís utr[iu]sque eop[iae] caesae sunt 

in acie et [c]om[plur]a oppida eapta. 
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VIII. In Aethiopiam usque ad oppizum Nabata pervent[um] est, cuí 


10 


15 
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proxima 

est Meroé. In Arabiam usque in fínés Sabaeorum pro[cess]it 
exerc|it|us 

ad oppidum Mariba. 8 


27. Aegyptum imperio populi [Ro]|mani adieci. 8 Armeniam 
maiórem in- 
terfecto rege eius Artaxe § efu]jm possem facere M 
málui ma- 
iórum nostrórum exemplo regn u]m id Tigrani, regis Artavasdis 
filio, 
nepoti autem Tigránis regis, per T[i. Ne]ronem trad|er]e, qui 


tum mihi 

privlig]nus erat. Et eandem gentem posteá d[esc]íscentem et 
rebellan- . 

tem domit[a]m per Gáium filiur- meum regi Ario[barz]ani, regis 
Medorum 

Artaba[zi] filio, regendam traiidi § et post e[ius] mortem filio 
eius 


Artavasdi. $ Quo [inte]rfecto [Tigra]ne:m), qui erat ex regió 
genere Armeniorum . ; 
oriundus, in id re[gnum] mis. $8 Provinzias omnis, quae trans 

Hadri- 
anum mare vergun[t a]d orien[te|m, Cyzenásque, iam ex parte 


magná 
regibus eas possidentibus, e[t] antea Siciliam et Sardiniam 
occupatas 


bello servili reciperavi. § 


28. Colonias in AfricaeSicifia [M]aceGoniá utráque Hispania 
Aehai[a] 
Asia S[y]ria Gallia Narbonensi Pi[si]die militum dedüxí. 8 
Italia 
autem xxviii [colo]niás, quae vivo me eeleberrimae et 
frequentissimae 
fuerunt, me[a auctoritate] de Tüetas habet. 
29. Signa militaria eomplt-[a per] aliós d[ü]eós ám [issa] 


devietíls hostibu]s re- 
2 
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eipe]raví ex Hispania et [Gallia et a Dalm]ateis. § Parthos trium 
exereitum Ro- 

man[o]rum spolia et signa re[ddere] mihi supplicescue amicitiam 
populi 

Romani petere coegi. § Ha autem si[gn]a in penetráli, quod e[s]t 
ín templo Mar- 

tis Vltoris, reposui. 


30. Pannoniorum gentes, qua[s a]nte me prineipem populi 

Romani exercitus ' 

nunquam ad[i]t, devíctas per Ti. [Ne]ronem, qui tum erat 
privignus et legátus 

meus, imperio populi Romani s[ubie]ei, protulique finés Illyrici 
ad r[ip]am flá- 

minis Dan[u]i. Citr[a] quod [D]a|cor]u[m tr]an[s] gressus 
exereitus meis a[u]s- 


plieis viet]us profligatusque [est, et] pos[teá tran]s Dan[u] vium 


ductus ex[ercitus 
me]u|[s] Da[eor]um gentes im[peria populi Romani perferre 
coegit. | 


31. Ad me ex In[dia regum legationes saepe missae sunt, 
nunquam antea 
visae] apud qu[en]q[uam] R[omanorum du]cem. § Nostram 
am[icitiam petierunt 
per legat[os] B[a]starn[ae Seythae]que et Sarmatarum q[ui 
sunt eitra 
flu]men Tanaim [adque u]ltrá reg[es, Alba]norumque réx et 
Hibér[orum et Medorum. 
89. Ad mé supp[he]es confug [erunt regós Parthorum 


Tírida[tes et posteá] Phrát[es] § 


regis Phrati[s filius] ; 8 Medorum [ Artavasdes; Adiabenorum 
A ]rtaxa- 

res; 8 Britann[o]rum Dumnobellau[nus] et Tin[eommius 
Sugambr]lorum 

Maelo; 8 Mar[e]omanéórum UPON [m Tudmerus. Ad me rex] 
Parthorum 
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Phrates, Orod[i]s filius, filiós suds nepot[esque omnes misit] in 
Italiam, 

non bello superátu[s], sed am.eitiam nostram per [liberórum] 
suorum 


pignora petens. 8 Plürimaeque aliae gentes exper[tae sunt fidem 


populi 

Romani] me principe, quibus enteá eum populo Roman[o nullum 
extite- 

ra|t legationum et amicitiae 2]ommercium. § 


33. A me gentés Parthórum et Médóru[m per legatos] 
prineipes eárum gen- 
tium régés pet[i]tós accéperunt: Par[thi Vononem, regis 
Phr]átis filium, 
régis Oródis nepótem, 8 Médi Ar[iobarzanem], regis Artavazdis 
filium, 
regis Ariobarzanis nep[otem. 


94. Ín eonsulátü sextc et septimo,  b[ella ubi eivil]ia 

exstinxeram, . 

per consénsum üniversórum [potitus rerum omn]i ium, rem 
publicam ex 

mea potestáte 8 in senát[us populique Romani a]rbitrium 
transtuli. 

Quó pro merito meó senaiu[s aonsulto Augustus appe]llátus sum 
et laureis 


postés aedium meárum v[estici publice eoronaq]ue eivíca super 


iánuam 
meam fixa est 8 [elupeusque aureu]s in [e]üriá Talia positus, 
quem mi- 


hi senatum [populumqué Romanu]m dare virtutis elem[entia]e 
ius- 
titia[e et pietatis eaussá testatum] est pe[r eļius elüpei [inserip- 
tionlem. § Post id tem[pus atctóritáte praestiti omnibus, 
potest]atis au [tem 
n|ihilo ampliu[s habui quam zéteri qui fuerunt m]ihi quoque in 


ma[gis]tra[t]u eonlegae. § 
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35. Tertium Jaime consulátu[m cum gorenari; senatus et 


equ]ester ordo 
populusq[ue] Romanus &niversus [appellavit me patrem patriae 
idque 
in vestibu[lo a]edium merum inseriben [dum et in curiá elt in 
foró Aug. sub quadrig[i]s, quae mihi [ex] s. c. pos[itae sunt, 
decrevit. Cum seri|psi haee, annum agebam septuagensulmum 
sextum. i 


1. Summá peeün[i]àe, quam dedfit in aerarium vel plebei 
Romanae vel di|missis 
militibus: denarium se[xi]e[ns milliens. 


9. Opera fecit nova § aedem Martis, [Iovis Tonantis et 

Feretri, Apollinis, 

divi Tali, 8 Quirini, 8 Minervae, [Iunonis Reginae, Iovis 
Libertatis, 

Larum, deum Penátium, 8 Iuv[entatis, Matris deum, Lupereal, 
pulvina]r 

ad circum, § cüriam eum Ch[zleidieo, forum Augustum, basiliea]m 

Iuliam, theatrum Marcell, 8 [p]or[ticum Oetaviam, nemus trans 

T liberím Caesarum. § 


3. Refécit Capito[lium saera]sque aedes [nu]m [ero octoginta] 
duas, thea[t]rum Pom- 
pei, aqu[arum rivos, vi]am Flamin[iam. 


4, Ímpensa [praestita in speet]acul[a scaenica et munera] 

, gladiatorum 

at[que athletas et venationes et naum]ach[iam] et donata 
pe[e]unia 

colonis, municipiis, oppidis ter]raeemétu 8 incendioque 
eonsumpt[is] a[ut 

viritim] a[mieis senat]oribusque, quorum census explévit, 
in[n]umera[bili]s. 8 
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COMMENTARY. 


Prooemium. Plate 1 shows the fragmen:s which I have been 
able to join together in the preface of the Index Rerum Gesta- 
rum Dit Augusti. The upper part of mest of the fragments 
of line 3 gives the original edge of the stones so that the first 
two lines must have been engraved on a separate stone or on 
separate stones. From lines 1 and 2 onl” one fragment sur- 
vives and that has an original lower edge. “he first letter might 
be I or T, but as there is no punctuation between I and A it 
cannot represent divi Augusti, and can orly fit the word ges- 
tarum. The letters of the four lines of the preface are in the 
scriptura monumentalis, whereas the main text is in the serip- 
iura actuaria, where the T and long I are often taller than the 
other letters. The plates show ihe forms oi letters and the dif- 
ferences in their stvle due to several different hands which did 
the carving. The letters of the preface diminish in height, 0.04 
m. in line 1, 0.03 m. in line 2, 0.025 m. in lire 3, 0.02 m. in line 4. 
These fragments prove that Von Premerstein’s idea (pp. 97, 98) 
of two lines of 107 and 78 letters respective.y is wrong, but that 
he is right in opposing Kornermann’s shorter heading and in 
thinking, as Ehrenberg also dces, that the wording was iden- 
tical with that of the Mon. Anc. The ondy difference is that 
E[omae] is placed after positae. My arrangement of the lines 
is a little awkward but no other seems possible in view of the 
fragments. Perhaps Rerum gestarum was set off as a special 
title above the middle of the three lines which contain 56, 58 
and 57 letters respectively. In any case the superscription was 
not over the middle of the whole text or of the first half or 
over columns IV and V? It was not pert cf the first two 
columns, as Ehrenberg (p. 196) suggests. Kornemann, Hhren- 
berg, Von Premerstein and others have all been misled by a 
fragment (Ramsay, p. 127, Fig. 121) which Kornemann put in 
his shortened preface with a ckenged order of words, an inter- 
pretation which Ramsay said “has everyzhing in its favor” 
(p. 128). I have copied and squeezed ani photographed this 
fragment which I found in the museum at Konia. The letters 
are only 0.015 m. to 0.017 m. high and in different style from 


a 


N b 
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the preface, somewhat like those of chapter 4. This fragment 
should be placed in chapter 4, quinquagiens . . . supplicandum 

. Cónsulto. ‘There is no A even in Ramsay’s copy, so that 
in duabus is unlikely. The traces of a letter after the letters du 
fit M. ‘The traces in the third line of this fragment are cer- 
tainly not those of POS of positae. This would necessitate 
such an impossible arrangement as Ehrerberg gives (p. 195), 
of one very long line with two shorter ones in the middle below. 
Nor is Ehrenberg's exercitum (p. 196) possible for this frag- 
ment. The preservation of the word exemplar makes me agree 
with Ehrenberg that the words exemplar subiectum are not a 
misunderstanding of the peosle of Ancyra (Mommsen XI f.), 
“inserted only by a blunder” (Fairley, p. 13). They were 
perhaps added in the copy sent from Rome to the. provinces for 
inser;bing on monuments of Augustus. Because of the differ- 
erfees ih text and arrangement it is not likely, as some believe, 
that the Mon. Ant. was copied from the Mon. Anc., but rather 
direct from Rome or.from the letter of some Galatian legate. 
The title embraces only two of the three parts into which the 
subject matter falls, but that is no reason for believing, as Fair- 
ley (p. 13) and others do, that the Roman inscription was devoid 
of title. Its original form at Rome probably was Index Rerum 
Gestarum . . . fecit, with omission of the words 4ncisarum to 
subiectum. 

Another theory that has led to error with regard to the preface 
has been that the Antioch inscription was carved on the walls to 
the right and left of the staircase which led up to the Temple of 
Augustus,” or on two buildings at the top of the staircase. Ram- 
say (p. 108) thought that the beginning was * on the building 
at the south summit of the stairs, perhaps on its front.” Our 


1 Of. Am. J. Arch. XXVIII, 1924, p. 437, fig. 1, p. 438, fig. 2. The 
material of the exterior of the temple was a fine-grained whitish lime- 
stone and not marble as Ramsay (p. 107) wrongly says. Our excava- 
tions have found most of the rinceau, architrave, frieze, all four pedi- 
ment corners, parts of the walls and columns, acroteria and numerous 
other architectural parts, enough to reconstruct the temple. So the 
exterior is by no means “now almost all lost.” There is now no doubt 
that this was a Corinthian temple with a two-story circular colonnade 
behind and not, as Ramsay said in his * Cities of St. Paul” (1908), P. 
254, pl. IX, * perhaps only the site of an Odeon.” 
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excavations have revealed no sich building and no fragments 
have been found on the south summit. Ehrenberg (pp. 196- 
197) thinks that the Anticch inscription may have been on two 
opposite walls or equally well on two pillars like the two brazen 
pillars at Rome,? or continuously on one wall like the Greek 
inscription at Ancyra. The place of finding of the fragments 
and the similarity of the fine-grained whitish limestone with 
its smooth surface to the material of four profiled bases on 
the staircase (which contrasts with the da-k gray limestone of 
the stairs themselves)!? makes it likely tha; the inscription was 
carved on the four pedestals, the faces of wich were about three 
meters in front of the engaged columns which divided the Propy- 
laea into three passage-wavs (pl. VIlb)2° The fact that many 
letters overlap the joint of two stones as V in populum and T in 
positae shows that the inscription was eut afer the pedestals were 
in place. If only the front were inscribed, there would be only 
four parts; but if all visible sides were inscribed then there 
would be ten parts. But we have evidence for nine columns, so 
that I believe that two columns of writing stood on each front 
face of the four pedestals except the last which had only one 
column of letters. Columns V and VI were probably cut facing 
each other on the inner sides cf the two cantral pedestals, col- 


18 Kornemann, Mausoleum und Tatenbericht des Augustus, pp. 13 ff. 
rightly thinks that these were free-standing ard that the inscription 
was not on two pillars which formed an entrance through such a cir- 
cular wall as Gardthausen (Augrstus I, pp. 12791.; II, pp. 8741.) 
supposes. In Róm. Mitt. XXXVII, 1922, pp. 142-144 Gardthausen pute 
the inscription on the inner side of two pro:eeting stone supports, 
which he thinks were covered with bronze, on either side of the entrance. 
“an wie vor dem Mausoleum.” 

1? For deposits of limestone in this region cf. Philippson, Handbuch 
der regionalen Geologie, V, 2*(Kleirasien), 191&, pl. 1. 

20 These bases rest on the fifth step from the bottom (Am. J. Arch. 
l. c., p. 438, fig. 2). The one at the north is 2.19m, long, 0.55 tc 
0.30m. thick, 0,32 m. high, but there was a stone against this for 
about 0.57 m. from the north so that only 1.62 m. appeared. The next 
toward the south is 1.62m. long, 0.55 mm. thick, ).82m. high; the third 
one is gone and the last one to the south is 1.62m. long, 0.55 m. thick, 
0.32 m. high, with a bronze dowel still holding it in place on the stone 
below. On no fragment of the Res Gestae is the original back pre- 
served, but some of the fragments are more then 0.25 m. thick, as the 
large one from chapter 22 now in Konia. 
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- umns VII and VIII on the froat of the third pedestal toward 
the south, column IX on the rorth half of the face of the ped- 
estal furthest to the south.  TLe front faces were much more 
damaged and the side surfaces with columns V and VI better 
preserved. This arrangement has been confirmed by the archi- 
tect of the Michigen exaedition, Mr. F. J. Woodbridge, who has 
identified at least two blocks (110 m, high) as definitely com- 
ing from these pedestals. The surfaces were chipped off by some 
instrument. No such surface demage was due to the short fall 
of the blocks' caused by an earthquake or to débris striking on 
the blocks. The fragments of the inscription are of the same 
stone and were chipped of in a way which proves that they 
came from these blocks. Each pedestal was 1.80 m. across and 
of two blocks in front. It ran back on the sides as a cheek of 
the step. The side surface was irregularly triangular and per- 
haps two meters long. The toral height was 1.30 m. or less. 
So these measurements leave an abundance of space for the 
nine columns of the Res Gestae. One striking coincidence is 
that the block preserved from the south half of the south pedes- 
tal was not inscribed, so that the ninth column, as we have said, 
must have occupied the north half (pl. VIIb). Most of the 
fragments of the explanatory preface and of the first sections 
were found below the stairs at the north side of the 'liberia 
Platea. The inscription, then, surely started at the north side 
at the lower part of the stairs ard not at the south summit, as 
Ramsay (p.108) suggests. The inscription continued toward 
the south so that the appencix would be at the south and not at 
the left or north summit, as Ramsay (p.109) believes. The 
inscription would be read from left to right as at Ancyra. 
There is no need of further 2xplanation. of the erection of 
the inscription in a formal decree os statement placed at the 
beginning (Ramsay, p. 108). Ramsay’s idea that “the preface 
was placed at the end of the morument ” is proved to be wrong 
by the absolutely certain joins which I have made of the frag- 
ments of the beginning of chapter 4 (Pl. 1), where the letters 
are 0.015 m. high and the space between the lines also 0.015 m. 
Not only do the stones join bu; the lower part of the E and a 
bit of the X of exemplar still survive on the stone with trium- 
pháwvi. The width of the preface would be about 1.60 m., about 
the length of the bases. It wens over two columns or paginae 
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(0.50 m. wide) of the text, not over two and a half columns as 
at Ancyra. There were 23 lines of 44 to 5" letters in the full 
lines in the first column. The se2ond, beginring with chapter 4, 
_ seems to have had one line more. At Antioch there is much 
doubt about the exact length o2 the lines. In column 1 the 
original edge is only preserved efter domi and the lines 6-9 at 
the right. Ehrenberg (p. 196) is wrong in making column I 
contain besides two lines of heading 31 more lines (Mon. Ane. 
I, 1-31). It really contains only the first twenty lines of the 
Mon. Anc. and column JI contains only 24 lines and not 32 
lines in addition to 2 lines of heeding (Mon. Anc..I, 32-II, 17), 
as Ehrenberg supposed. The letcers V M F E in line 3 take up 
a space of 0.12 m. and P V L V occupy 0.10 m., so that a line 
in the title of 58 letters would be more than 1.50m. wide, 
probably, as we have said, about 1.60 m. It is impóssible to be 
exact, as the letters are unevenly placed and not stoichedom 
throughout the whole inscription. The height of the first two 
lines as preserved is 0.12 m., from the top of line 3 to the top of 
triumphavi 0.09 m.: The letters -n chapters 1 to 5 are in general 
0.015 m. in height with 0.015 x. spacing b2tween the lines, so 
that the total height including the heading would be 23 X 
0.08 m. + 0.09 m. + 0.12 m. or 0.90m. Bat some of the col- 
umns may have been 1.20 m. or more high. The space between 
the heading and the top of triumphavi is 0.03 m. and the height 
of the part preserved from the top of trvumvhaviz to the bottom 
of Arruntio (14 lines) is 0.42 m. Seven lines here are equiva- 
lent in height to the four in the heading. So 30 lines of ordinary 
text would occupy the height of 0.90 m., bit in the latter por- 
tions there are more letters as a rule in each line and the letters 
and spacing are not so high, often only 0.018 m. or 0.014 m. 
high. The columns would*be about 0.80 m. wide. Column V 
was certainly 30 lines long, as part of every line is preserved. 
Column VII, corresponding to 37 lines of she copy at Ancyra, 
certainly extended from Martiaks (22) to oppida capta (26), 
since the first letters of this anc the following paginae are pre- 
served. But, as the lines are shovier at Antioch, this column was 
probably 39 lines long. Being five steps (about 1.95 m.) up 
from the Tiberia Platea the inscription was conspicuous and 
more easily read than if it hac been carved on the temple of 
Augustus, which was probably built before tis death. Further- 
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more, the letters were colored red, as traces of red paint were 
preserved in fragments from many different chapters. 

In general the lines have about 51 letters, but the number 
can be as low as 42 or as high as 66. Line 3 in chapter 23 may 
have been even longer, if la‘studinem were written out. The 
problem is still further complicated by the fact that a short and 
long line can occur corsecutively as in chapter 15 where the 
first line of column V has 42 and the next 66 letters. The num- 
ber of paragraphs and appendices is the same as in Mon. Ánc. 
and only a few readings are different, as noted in the commen- 
tary. . Paragraph signs and accents or apices are frequently 
omitted at Antioch where they occur at Ancyra, and vice versa. 
Abbreviations sometimes are used at Antioch where the words 
are written in full at Ancyra and the reverse is also true. Some- 
times the order of words is changed. The lines themselves are 
different, being about 5 letters shorter in the earlier part than 
in the Mon. Anc. The columns also are different. Instead of 
the six columns™ in the Mon. Anc. we have at Antioch nine 
columns, not eight as Ehrenberg (p. 196) had so elaborately 
worked out. His conclusions thus fall to the ground. Col. I 
. contained preface plus 28 lines, IT preface plus 24 lines, III had 
34 lines, IV had 33 lines, V which coincided in its beginning 
with Mon. Anc. IV had 30 lires, VI had 37 lines, VII had 39 
lines, VIII had 35 lines, and 1X had 42 lines, 297 lines in all. 

The text as we have reconstructed it would leave no room for 
the idea of Kornemann (followed by Ramsay p. 129) that the 
erection of the Mon. Ant. was an act of loyalty on the part of 
an individual. The fragment (Ramsay, p. 127, Fig. 12 b) does 
not read PA: TES (see below, p. 50). The P is clearly an S 
(see plate VI). Ramsay's paver testamento and Kornemann’s 
patris testamento are impossible. Thus the theory of a citizen 
of Antioch who erected “the monument in honor of the deified 
Augustus, which his father had in his will ordered to be placed,” 
falls to the ground, as it is supported only by a fragment 
which certainly belongs in chapter 34 (see below). The frag- 
ments (Ramsay, p. 127, Fig. 12e, f, g and h) which are restored 


at Shipley, p. 333, thinks that this arrangement was in general a 
replica of that of the inscription at Rome. But, since the Antioch copy 
differs, this is not certain. 


=- = TA es, 
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(Ramsay, p. 129) to read grato animo . .. voto soluto . . 
sua pecunia and civi optimo can be better placed elsewhere. 


Chapter 1. Mommsen and all other editors have failed to 
restore a before dominatione, which is made certain by the new 
fragment. Von Premerstein (p. 98) is wrong in putting here 
the fragment in Ramsay (p. 127, Fig. 19 g) which I was unable 
to find in Konia. That fragment with DO goes rather in chap- 
ter 24 or 25 or 27 or, best of all, in chapter 9. The original 
right edge of the stone, where I have fitted together two frag- 
ments, corresponds with the ends of lines 6 to 9, and is a con- 
tinuation of the edge of the same stone as seen in the preface 
to ihe right of populu. In line 3 the fragment has in before 
bello so that for the restoration ccs. uterque bello we must read 
consul uterque in bello. Cagnat (p. 66) wrongly Qmits bello. 
Kornemann (p. 34) would read zum uterque in bello and omit 
consul. The number of letters needed in the line requires consul 
for cos. which is read by Mommsen, Fairley, Diehl, Shipley, 
eic? Bormann (1895) and Cagnat rightly read consul. In 
line 10 belongs the fragment which Ramsay (pp. 114-115) put 
in chapter 8, multarum rerum (followed by Von Premerstein, 
p.98). The fragment, which is to-day in Konia (0.10 m. wide, 
0.08 m. high, letters 0.015 m. high), reads VIRVMR. 

The fragment which I at first atted into 1. 4 into Quas ob res 
and so arranged on pl. I, I now prefer to put in c. 4 in triumphos 
and fascibus and to fit into factionis and the new restoration 
Qua ratione senatus the second *-agment in the second row on 
pl VIIa. Despite his good teackers Augustus does not always 
use the best of Latin. But cf. Caesar, B. G. 1, 28, ea ratione 
o. Quod. 


9. The fragment with YNT must go at the beginning of a 
paragraph as it has a smooth space 0.04 m. high and a paragraph 
sign above the letters. It cannot go in chapter 18, as another 
fragment gives the VINT there. Nor can it go in confugerunt 


? Kornemann (p. 24) rejects cos. because “die ältesten Teile des 
Dokuments alle das volle Wort aufweisen." But our new text proves 
that hi$ conclusions based on the use of cos. or consulibus are impos- ` 
sible because in several cases (pp. 362., 39, 40) the full form is used at 
Antioch for the abbreviation at Ancyra and vice versa. 
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in. chapter 32, because there are traces of another line and con- 
fugerunt is in the last line of column VIII. The fragment with 
postea has a smooth spac2 0.046 m. high below, showing that 
it came at the end of a paragraph. 

3. If the two fragments of lines 1 to 2 go here (and they do 
not seem to fit anywhere ese, not even sacrosanctus ut in 
chapter 10) then we have confirmation of Hirschfeld’s restora- 
tion, veniam petentibus, against Mommsen’s superstitibus, which 
is adopted by Fairley, Hardy, and Cagnat. The fragment placed 
in lines 7 and 8 may not belong here, but it fits the words plura 
and pro and seems to join the fragment with aliquanto below 
remisi. 

4, All editors have failed to restore ef before iris egi. The 
number of letters required end Suetonius, Aug. 22, confirm 


Mommsen's eg? against Von Premerstein's habui (p. 106). The | 
fragment VT.CV probably goes in chapter 6. All editors | 


have also omitted the copula ef between victens and semel, 
though the Greek has xai Kornemann (p. 20) rightly says 
* Zwei zu einer Zahl gehórige Ziffern sind durch e? verbunden," 
but he thought that this passage was an exception. The frag- 
ment with CVR goes here, as it has the same style of letter- 
ing, spacing, and color. In line 4 of this section the B is 
certain, so that fascibus, the reading of Wehofer, a pupil of 
Bormann (1895) is confirmed against Mommsen’s laur|us. 
The letter before VS cannot be R, and I thought that I saw 
traces of IB be?^ore VS at Angora. I prefer fascibus alone, or 
a fascibus, to correspond to the Greek, rather than de fascibus, 


which is too long for the space. For the fragment which fits ` 
supplicandum ci. above p. 22. The size and style of the letters 


as well as the traces of letters themselves make the attribution 
here certain. Two lines balow, the reading preserved is fuere. 
In the other twenty cases in this inscription the ending is 
unt. In the next to the last line of this chapter I prefer 
et eram. or eramque (Kornemann p. 29) to agebam which 
Fairley, Hardy, Shipley, Sandys, and others adopt from 
Mommsen. Diehl and Cagnat following Gottanka, Bormann, 
and Schmidt read et eram. This follows the Greek «al uv. 
If one studies the Mon. Ane. in the light of the Antioch finds, 

he realizes that the Greek follows the Latin more closely than 
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most scholars have suspecied. So, to get the proper arrangement 
of words, our text makes it necessary to omit ihe word annum, as 
Bergk, Bormann, Sehmidt, and Cagnat do. Mommsen, Diehl, 
Shipley, and Sandys read annum after trigensemum. ‘There is 
no éros in the Greek (cf. also the middl2 of chapter 15). 
Mommsen wrongly estimated the lacuna as 27 letters. It is the 
end of a line and no letters were zut near the end, as the stone 
at Ancyra still shows. 

5. If our arrangement cf chaoter 4 is right, three or four 
letters of dictaturam projected beyond the left edge of the col- 
umn, since the p of praesenti comes under tae t of tribuniciae. 
We have definite evidence of such projection in other cases. 
Ehrenberg (p. 194) is wrong in questioning Ramsay’s reading 
of his fragment (p. 127, Fig. 12, 35). He proposes RAM 
for RLVMN and fits the fragment into [dictatw]ram. He also 
then has to read age[bam] in the line above. We have re- 
stored et eram and put it two lines above. Ramsay was right, 
and the fragment goes where he finally put it, at the end of 
chapter 35 and at the beginning of appendix 1. It cannot go 
where he first suggested, in chapter 12 in mazewstratus, which is 
an unlikely archaic spelling. What Ramsay gives as an L is I 
and fits into aerarium (cf. pl. VI for a photograph of the 
fragment, which was refound at Xonia). So Ehrenberg’s idea 
(p. 195) that column I containinz 31 lines of the Ancyra copy 
ended here, falls to the ground, as we have already shown. In 
line 1 I restore delatam, as suggested by Schmidt, rather than 
Mommsen’s datam or Wolfflin’s oblatam because of the dela[tum] 
preserved in the last line of this section and because Augustus 
has a tendency to repeat the same words and phrases. Our next 
fragment reads á se[natu] and rot simply senatu as all other 
editors have read (ci. Orosius VI 18, 34, a senatu). There is 
no need of Gottanka’s, Schmidt’s and Shipley’s Romano, which 
is not in the Greek. In line 2 the fragment -vhich I have joined 
with certainty to that with part of the word curationem shows 
that recepi should be read fcr accepi, which has been wrongly re- 
stored by all editors. Wherever the Greek has 2def¢nv (as in chap- 
ter 5, last word and c. 6), we should read recepi. The Greek ren- 
dering of accept or acceperunt i3 é\aBov (e. 6 and 33). All 
editors have restored recusavt but the preserved letters RECA 
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on the fragment shown on pl. I and the letters DEP on the 
"fragment which joins this at the left (pl. Vila, first in last row) 
make certain the reading deprecatus sum. This after all corre- 
sponds more closely to tke Greek capprgsáugv. In line 4 
perpaucos fills the space even in the Mon. Anc. better than 
paucos, and our arrangement makes it necessary here. In line 5 
our text confirms Mommsen's first restoration in the year 1865, 
praesenti, against that of quo erai in his second edition (1883), 
followed by Fairley. This is closer to the Greek wapéyros. I 
prefer Schmidt’s sumptibus to impensis, not only because it 
fills the space better but because the Greek has damdvais, whereas 
elsewhere impensae is rendered by dvaAopata. The proper ar- 
rangement and number of letters needed seems to make it 
necessary to read et quoque (or aeque) in perpetuum (instead 


of et perpetuum) and to put delatum after perpetuum and not 


after Consulatum mihi, where Sandys and Cagnat read mihi 
oblatum, following Haug in Bursian’s Jahresbericht LVI, 
1888, p. 94. Mommsen, Fairley, Dieh!, Shipley, and Hardy 
read tum datum. No one has thought of the correct reading 
delatum, though Schmidt suggested it for line 1. 

6. For the spelling Vinicio cf. p. 36. Von Premerstein’s 
suggestion about the fragment (Ramsay, p. 127, Fig. 12h) that 
it is part of ut curator is better than his first idea that it is 
part of habui curulis in chapter 4. Ehrenberg (p. 191, note 4) 
suggests vivi conlegae but the traces in-Ramsay’s copy are those 
of V, not O. Unfortunately a diligent search both in Yalivadj 
and in Konia failed to locate the fragment and we must consider 
it lost. The fragment with VS.O seems to go here rather than 
in 13 in senatus claudendum. The traces in the second line of 
this fragment fit delatum better than fortuna, The letter after 
V is M, not N. The two fragments just discussed should be at 
the left and not at the right of column II on pl. I. One large frag- 
ment belongs in the lacuna in chapters 6 and 7 which none of 
the editors have restored. With the help of this fragment, three 
smaller ones and the Greek translation, a tentative restoration is 
given which undoubtedly can be improved by others, but it now 
seems worth while to make a beginning. The large fragment 
and the smaller one joined to it (0.20 m. high, 0.19 m. wide 
from beginning of poposc? to end of accepi) have letters 
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0.015 m. high, the T of et and the I of sacris being 0.019 m. 
(the space between the lines 0.012 m.). Because the original 
top edge is preserved and it comes approxima-ely where a column 
should begin, I conclude that it was the beginning of column 
III. In that case column II had 24 lines instead of the 23 in 
column I. In]. 3 I have followed the Greex order in restoring 
legum morumque instead of morum legumque as in Suetonius 
(Aug. 27). In l 4 the Greek is i65, which is rendered by 
exempla in ec. 8. So I prefer to restore contra exempla, though 
instituta or mores would be possible. 

After per of perfect there is a mark of Dunctuation. Such 
occurs after a preposition in compounds but not after a preposi- 
tion by itself. The fragment with TRIB in the first line has 
the original top edge so that this must be in the first line of a 
column and it will fit nowhere else than in tribunicia here. 
But then it is necessary to restore the second line to include the 
M.ET. It would seem that Romano was abbreviated to ROM. 
as in the preface, and that the reading was a ren(atu) Rom (ano) 
| et pop. Rom., though the Greek mentions only the senate. There 
is a smooth space below, such as must have been left after accept. 

7. In the first line the reading was trium- virum rei publicae 
constituendae as in chapter 1. Virum was vritten as a separate 
word and with a large V at the beginning. The text was not 
triumviratum as we should expect from fuetonius, Aug. 27, 
iriumviratum rey publicae consiituendae per decem annos ad- 
minstravit. Between the first = of senatus and the preserved 
M of ewm with traces of D following theres were probably 15 
letters and likewise 15 letters between quadra of quadraginta 
and fer of pontifes. So, not to have too many letters in 1. 4, we 
must read VIIvirum, not septemvirum. The fragment certainly 
goes here and the letters on the stone are clear, though not go 
on the photograph. The fragment cannol fit in chapter 10 
where also we have pontifex, for the N is cear after VLO and 
so would not correspond to populo id. There is also a smooth 
space of 0.02 m. below VLON, showing that this fragment came 
at the end of a chapter. In line 2 Mommsen’s restoration of 
princeps is confirmed against Kornemann's (p. 62) primum 
dignitatis locum in senatu, suggested by the Greek, mpórov 
á$óuaros roroy, and against Von Premerstein's primum auctori- 
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tatis locum ?* (v. 105).  Auxastus did not avoid the title of 
princeps senatus as historians aave so often assumed (cf. Momm- 
sen, Staatsrecht II?, p. 895; I, p. 971; Dessau, Geschichte der 
römischen Kaiserzeit, pp. 611, 1311.). The fragment given 
by Ramsay (p. 127, Fig. 12a) with N and VA and smooth space 
below, indicating the end of a skapcer, probably goes here, as Von 
Premerstein (p. 106) suggests, rather than in chapter 21, mani- 
biis ... privatis (Ehrenberg, p. 191). It might go in 28, 
Narbonensi .. . quae. I was unable to find the fragment. 

8. There are very few fregments which we can place with 
certainty in this chapter. Ts lines seem to have from 48 to 
56 letters. The Konia fragment, GR—VO (Ramsay, p. 127, 
Fig. 12 ff.; letters 0.015 m. except O which is 0.01 m. high) is 
rightly placed here by Von Premerstein (p. 106) and Ehren- 
berg (p. 191). For 1. 3 see plete VIIa, first row, second frag- 
ment and p. 52. For lines 1-3 see pl. VIa, first row, fifth 
fragment and third row, sixta fragment and p. 53. For lines 
8 and 9 see pl. VIIa, second. row, last fragment and p. 53. 
Ramsay, followed by Shipley, reads in one of his fragments, 
where we have £t the left the beginnings of five lines, mplura 
as part of complura, but evezy line preserved ends and begins 
with a full syllable. Tha Greek has mod, not wAecra, and 
complura in chapters 20, 26, end. 29 is so translated. Sandys 
(p. 263) and Von Premerstein (pn. 98-99) are right in fol- 
lowing Bormann, Schmidt, Sagnat and. Diehl in reading 

emulta or et mulia. The fragment which follows the Konia 
‘fragment (Ramsay, p. 115) has the same style of letters and 
spacing. It has elso a smooth space and the chapter sign below 
MV and above the remains of the letters IPI, showing that it 
came at the end of a chapter anc thus confirming its attribu- 
tion to this place. It hes been demonstrated above that the 
fragment (Ramsay, p. 114, 8) is wrongly located bere by Ram- 
say. J have included the fraoment MPLA here because there 


as“ Augustus und fast alle Nachfolger haben es anscheinend ver- 
mieden, sich titular als princeps senatus zu bezeichnen." E. G. Sihler, 
Studies in honor of Basil L. Gildersleeve, pp. 77-86, denies Mommsen’s 
declaration that Augustus called hmsslf princeps, in any sense except 
as princeps senatus. Cassius Dios explanation of princeps as mpókpuros 
hs yepovolas (LIII, 1, LYLO, 8) is not to be rejected. This is the 
meaning in Hor. Odes I, 2, 49. 
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is a smooth space beneath the let:ers such as would come at the 
end of a chapter. Restitui, adooted by Haug (Jahresbericht, 
LVI, 1888, p. 95) and Von Premarstein (p. 98) is not so good 
as revocavi read by Diehl, Shiplev, Sandys, Ramsay, and Cagnat 
or as reduci restored by Mommsen, Wirtz, Fairley, and Hardy. 
The fragment with E.DIDI ani part of I4 above, found in 
Ramsay’s previous dump where n any other fragments also were 
discovered, has a smooth space 0.03m. hign, showing that it 
came at the end of a paragraph above the blank space at the 
end of a short line. As the fragment canno:; be fitted into any 
of the spaces where DEDI is read, I feel that the I is not a 
mistake but part of the word edidi. The mark of punctuation 
after e is that which is used afte- a preposit:on in a compound. 
There is not room for such a restoration as ipse dididi. It is 
possible that the first fragment ir the first rcw on pl: Vila goes 
here and I have suggested a new restoration zo fit this fragmen; 
also. The reversal of order in th» position o2 the verbs revocavi 
and edidi seems strange but it cecurs also m the genitives de- 
pending on the two uses of the word ezemp.a. The only other 
possibility is to put edidi at the ecd of c. 18 zut there the Greek 
is simply &óexa and the fragment does not fi; there easily. For 
the use of edere exempla cf. Caesar, B. G. 1, 81, 12; i XXIX, 
9 and 27%; Cicero, Q. Fr. I, 2, 2, 5. 

9.. The number of letters required confirms Von Premer- 
stein’s (p. 99) restoration of salse (suggestad by Heinen, Klio, 
XI, 1911, p. 144 f.) rather than valetudine, but the letters IPI 
reject his restoration of ut fierent and favor Mommsen’s suscipi 
(adopted by Fairley, Ramsay, and Shipley). Bormann, Diehl, 
Cagnat, and Sandys read suscipere, which would seem to corre- 
spond more closely to the Greek &vaAapfáver, but the translator 
did not always preserve the*exae: Latin construction. The I on 
the stone cannot be an E. The fragment (Ramsay, p. 127, fig. 
12g) which Von Premerstein (pp. 97, 98) placed in chapter 1, 
though he also suggested 24 or $5 or 27, cannot go there, since 
another fragment has been definitely located in that chapter. 
So probably Ehrenberg (p. 192) is right im putting that frag- 
ment here, decrevit ez tis . . . sacerdotum ... privatim. But 
the traces in Ramsay’s copy fit XI and tbe number of letters 


3 
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needed from the beginning of the line, which is now preserved, 
is 28 to 30. To the ecit oi decrevit there are only 24 letters. 
So I prefer ex iis. Unfortunately I could not find the stone to 
verify the reading. A new fragment fits the VOTA of Ramsay’s 
fragment, and three other fragments, including one in Konia, 
give the beginning of lines at the end of chapter 9 and the be- 
ginning of chapter 10, The fragment (Ramsay, p. 114, 9) had 
lost the TI recorded by Ramsay but after a careful search I 
located a small fragment with TI which joins it. The letters in 
all these fragments are 0.015 m. high. Ramsay’s arrangement 
of the lines (p. 115) must ve changed to make conlegia (not 
collegia as at Ancyra)?* begin a new lins. Ramsay’s fragment 
should be placed near tke keginning of the last two lines of 
chapter 9. In fact TIM weuld begin a new line. The frag- 
ment in Konia has perhaps traces of O with an accent and the 
last line of M, so that it fits nomen. It cannot belong to in- 
cláswm as Ramsay (p. 122) suggested. 

Since the beginning of so many lines is preserved, it is pos- 
sible to say that in chapter 9 the first five had 50. letters and 
the others about that number. This is a great help in enabling 
us to decide between restorations. So salute is to be preferred 
to valetudine and aliquotiens to-imterdum read by Wolffin, 
Haug, Cagnat, and Sandys. I like sacrificaverunt rather than 
sacrificia. concorditer . . . fecerunt which Cagnat and Ramsay 
adopt. The Greek is é6voav and sacrificium facere is twice ren- 
dered by voíay rowiy In chapters 11 and 12. Mommsen, Fair- 
ley, and Hoeing all read sacrificaverunt after cives but it should 
be at the end of the sentence where Wirtz, Diehl, Sandys and 
Shipley put it. Wirtz (1912) gets credit in Shipley, Sandys, 
etc. for continenter, but Hocing four years earlier, in Classical 
Philology (ITI, 1908, p. 88), propcsed continenter for Momm- 
sen's semper. For uno animo Professor Boak suggests unani- 
miter. The Greek is ónofspatov. 

10. Luckily the beginninz of this chapter is preserved with 


?! Here again the difference bebL;veen the Mon. Ant. and Mon. Anc. as 
in cos. or consulibus is an argument against the eonclusions of Korne- 
mann (pp. 241.) based on the idea that “Die älteren Teile des Doku- 
ments haben offenbar conlega, aber collegium geschrieben, also gerade 
umgekehrt wie e. 22.” 
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the N of Nomen projecting to tae left beycnd the line of the 
column. I have been able to add another fragment below so that 
we have the beginning of three more lines. There were about 
50 to 54 letters in a line, as meny as 57 perhaps in the first 
line, the letters being 0.015 m. high. This and the fragment 
with part of inclusum over quowd show that senatus consulto 
was not abbreviated, as Ramsev thinks probable (p. 122). 
Furthermore the fragment on pl VII, 1. 2, third from the left 
with S. CO over M.PE seems to Delong here. This also makes 
it difficult to include Ramsay’s fragment (pp. 114-115). There 
are many objections, such as the unique phrase per legem sanc- 
tum (cf. however chapter 34 per eius cluper inscriptionem) and 
the fact that no mark of puncttation is preserved before S or 
after VO. As Ramsay himself (p. 122) says, the differences 
of eight or even twelve letters waich would be necessary in the 
lines to accommodate this fragment seem suspiciously great. . 
But I can find no other place fo^ the fragment, which seems to 
fit one of the new fragments with NOT o= sanctum. I have 
tried to reduce the difficulties by a new arrangement of the line, 
but even so it is necessary to infr that meus was omitted after 
pater to make the fragment fit. There are four letters too many 
between the preserved quod at the beginning of the line and 
habuerat. The Greek requires she relative quod before sacer- 
dotium, and suscepi rather than Von Premerstein’s recepi would 
seem to be the equivalent of àve(Az da. (cf. suscipi for dvakapBédvew 
above). But in chapter 27 rectperavi is rendered by ávéAaflov. 
The letter after mortuo is either D or R, certainly not S. So, 
if we do not read cepi id (which fills too much space) for quod, 
we are forced to read recepi after mortuo. Susceni, then, cannot 
be restored after mortuo, as b7 Cagnat and Diehl, following 
Bormann. Nor would I put suseepi before P. Sulpicio, as Wirtz 
and Sandys do. Cz. Suetonius Aug. 81, mortuo demum sus- 
cepit. A fragment in Konia (omitted by Ramsay) with MO 
and a smooth space below, whick indicates the end of a column, 
fits the fragment with VO and gives the first two letters of 
mortuo. I have.rejected Ehreaberg’s proposal p. 191 to put 
Ramsay’s fragment (p. 127, Fig. 12h) here. For the fragment 
with confluenze see pl. VIIa, second row, fourth fragment, and 
p. 5%. The fragment with its original top edge and LTIT 
over FECE must go in the first two lines of column IV. The 
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letters L'TIT are part of multitudine and for FECE I should 
suggest mentionem fecerunt (iorépyoe). In that case M. at the 
end of quantam was omitted in the Mon. Anc. Many suggestions 
have been made for this passage. Mommsen proposed fertur; 
Haug (p. 96) tradita eraz; Seeck, Schmidt, and Cagnat memo- 
riae proditur; Diehl, Sendys, Shipley, and Von Premerstein (p. 
108) read narravur. Von Premerstein would read after narratur 
coeunte or, as he brilliantly suggests, fertur, collecta. ‘The letter 
before ECH is, however, protably F not L, and the letter after C 
is certainly E not T. Even if E were a mistake for T, the spac- 
ing would exclude collecte, £s then five letters would occupy in 
line 1 the space of three in line 2. Unfortunately the fragment 
at the end of the first line of this column has been lost and I 
must reproduce my-drawing, which shows, however, the original 
edge at the top. Since the original top edge here corresponded 
with the top of a column, co_umn III had 34 lines according to 
our arrangement. Traces of Valgio are clear on the stone which 
gives the first letters of the first four lines of chapter 11. 

1i. The first three lines had 53, 54, and 54 letters, re- 
spectively. The A of aram projects to the left beyond the other 
lines and there is a smooth space 0.035 m. wide beneath. For 
the usual restoration jurta a new fragment gives a|nte ae| dés. 
One might put the fragment with STA in the second line below 
and fit it into Lucretio . . . Augustalia . . . consulto, and I 
cite this to show the difficulty in placing the fragments. Enough 
of the D in reditu is preserved, however, to make Lucretio im- 
possible. The fragment with NIC fits here into Vinicio rather 
than into Asinio in chapter 8. While the C might be part of 
an O there would be only 33 letters to norum of Romanorum 
but 44 from there to tri of iriginig. Furthermore the letter 
after TRI seems from the treces to have been B. But to bring 
tribunorum into the proper spacing it is necessary to assume 
that senatus consulto was aboreviated as S. C. This fragment 
then, instead of the restored Vinucio, gives the spelling Vinicio 
used by Velleius, who dedicated his Roman history to M. 
Vinicius, consul, and in inseriptions (cf. De Rohden-Dessau, 
Prosopographia ITI, p. 485, no. 444; C.I.L. XV, 4590 where 
the same two consuls are mertioned). Augustus preferred 4 to 
u and even wrote simus for sumus (Suet. Aug. 87). 
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12-18. Only five fragments have been identified with chap- 
ter 12 but two joins can be made. The larg» fragment has the 
original right edge and shows wlat we have maintained above, 
that the lines were uneven at the right and of varying lengths. 
In one case six of eight letters IT ORIIS occupy the space of 
T.CVM with two letters running beyond. A space of 0.04 m. 
is left smooth after AL, ET and CVM. Frem these fragments 
we can work out the exact arrangzment of the lines, as we have 
the end of seven lines and the smooth portion at the end of 
chapter 12. The lines varied in kagth as there must have been 
about 49 letters between viris and nemini, 59 between nemini 
and provincis, 58 between provincis and aram, 59 between aram 
and campum, 5Y between campum. end anniversarium. The line 
ending with victoriis had 59 letters. The rescit is that, with the 
ends of so many lines given and tais calculation, it is possible 
to say, as we did above, that sena?us consulio must have been 
abbreviated as S. C. and that the irst two lines had probably 57 
and 56 letters, respectively. In l. 5 of c. 19 Mommsen restored 
§ before aram, where none exists m the Mon. Ant. 

The text here differs in three other respects from the con- 
jectures of previous editors. Tis or Ais occu-s and et has been 
omitted by restorers between Nerone and P. Quintilio and 
consacrandam is the correct reading zor consacrari. The use of the 
gerundive (also c. 13) shows hov Augustus construed censuit, 
that the senate’s vote must be cerried out. It is to be noted 
here again that there is no punctuation after (he simple preposi- 
tion but only after prepositions in compouncs. So here in tis 
there is no mark between in and ws. Many restorations are 
shown to be correct, including the first cwm for which Haug 
(p. 96) wanted to read ubi or qucndo. The zragment given on 
pl. VII, 1. 3, fifth from left; goes in lines 2 to 4 of v. 18. The 
restoration of condita is confirmed. The M. above A.CO fits 
Raman and the PR below fits priscipe. 

14. I have been able to locate vith probability only two frag- 
ments in this chapter. There are three fragments which perhaps 
belong to the first seven lines of chapter 15, she fragment with: 
frumento privatim and duodecimim, and the fragments on pl. 
VIIa, third row, fourth fragment, and last zow, seventh frag- 
ment, cf. pp. 53, 54. 
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15. From this chapter two fragments with an original left 
edge and a smooth space 0.025:m. wide to the left of the letters 
give us the beginning of eigh- lines, so that with the help of 
the many fragments, which jcin, it is possible to make an ar- 
rangement of the lines whick is very different from that of 
Ramsay (pp. 115, 116). Ehrenberg (p. 192) has already criti- 
cized Ramsay’s division of the lines and his own brilliant ar- 
rangement of the last three lines is now confirmed. Von 
Premerstein (p. 104, note 1) pointed out that the fragment 
which Ramsay (p. 116) correely puts in frumentum and quam 
cannot possibly be right in his £rrangement, which pays no atten- 
tion to the free smooth space below quam (cf. pl. IIT). Von 
Premerstein was wrong, however, in suggesting that the frag- 
ment be put in chapter 34 and that we read there tantum 
auctoritate . .. quam ii qui fuerunt . . . consulatum. The 
Quam goes at the end of the Ene as ducenta begins a new line 
and the NSV below is part no: of consulatu but consulibus and 
joins our new fragment. Thə large fragment which Ramsay 
put at the end of the lines comes near the beginning and joins 
the new fragment there. Th» fragment with dedi comes not 
at the end of a line but to the left of the middle and joins the 
new fragments. Von Premersein's assignment (p. 106) of the 
fragment NT.ID which Ramsay (pp. 112, 114, 119, 124 f.) 
wrongly put in ehapter 26, assuming an unparalleled abbrevia- 
tion ant, for ante, is now corfirmed. The fragment joins the 
new fragments, with the letters acceperu. Ramsay also wrongly 
read VIT in navigavit for TVM in quintum. 

„A fragment found on May 18, 1924 seems to have been lost | 
or stolen, and so is not includ=d in the photographs. My copy 


PHA 
gives INT ‘These letters am evillently part of triuwmphale, 
PLE. 


viginti, and plebew It is somewhat remarkable that the line 
beginning with num had only 42 letters but that the following 
line had 66 letters. The twe fragments which I have joined 
together show that the first tea letters of tribuniciae occupy the 
space of only 7 letters above, num. mill-. So I see no need of 
supposing that duodevicensimt-m was rendered by XVIII or that 
consuk was abbreviated. At Ancyra the same lines had re- 
spectively 48 and 56 letters, a difference of only 8 letters as 
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compared with 14 here. In the -ne beginning -lomis there were 
47 letters but in the lines preceding and succeeding 53 letters. 
Such differences, as mentioned before, make it difficult to ar- 
range the lines where few fragments are preserved. Above the 
three fragments with num. mili. and ducenta the original top 
of the stone is preserved, and tois corresponds with the top of 
column V. 

The main correction to the tex: as already restored is et coloms 
militum, not in colonis, which al editors, misled by Mommsen’s 
commentary, which is now prcved to be false, have adopted. 
Most of them did not even brackst the N. The E is clear on the 
walls of the pronaos of the Augrsteum at Ancyra (Angora) and 
can be seen on Mommsen’s facsimile. The slight traces after E 
seemed to me to be those of T. It is difficult to understand how 
Perrot and Domaszewski read IN where no N appears on 
. Mommsen's facsimile. The Greex, xai doixors surely calls for vf. 
Bergk (quoted by Moramsen, 3. 59) and Wölfflin (Sitzungs- 
berichte der Akad. zu München, 1886, p. 270) proposed to read 
et but have been forgotten. Folysyndeton is characteristic of 
the Res Gestae. Colonts is noz, as editors have assumed, for 
colonus. It is rather the dative of colonus, and the Greek 
translator did not, as Mommsen and others have suggested, 
misunderstand the Latin and ckange the word in. In the Mon. 
Ane. there is no § at the end as here. 


16. A fragment previously ound by Ramsay (p. 116) gives 
the beginning of the first four lines and the other fragments 
(four of them found by Ram:ay and now at Konia) fix the 
arrangement of lines throughout this chapter. One of Ramsay’s 
unplaced fragments (p. 127, Fz. 12e) goes here in solvi ... 
militum, as Von Premerstein (=. 106) and Ehrenberg. (p. 191) 
suggested. 

An important difference in fhe text of the new fragments is 
memoria aetátis. The Mon. nc. has ad memoriam aetatis. 
Either M. was omitted at Antioch, as it was at Ancyra in ad 
aedem (chapter 21), or in merioria was engraved. At Ancyra 
after Laelio the text is cos. yrtereas here we have consulibus 
(cf. above, p. 27, note). Tke most important difference is 
circiter in the last line. Here again all editors have wrongly 
read li]b[ente]r. The Greek is éyyós, elsewhere rendered by 
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circiter, and my examination cf the stone at Ancyra, of the 
facsimile and of squeezes showed traces which cannot fit B but 
only R. We must then read als in the Mon. Anc. cv]r[cite]r. 

17. One fragment (Ramsay, p. 116), to which our new one 
joins, runs through the last two -ines of chapter 16 and all lines 
of 17 but the last. In l 2 eds hes an accent, omitted at Ancyra. 
Consulibus is written in full for cos, at. Ancyra, and quingenties 
not quingeniiens, is the spelling here. The fragment (Ramsay, 
p. 127, Fig. 12 d) is rightly pleced in Qui vicena . . . septin- 
genties by Von Premerstein (p. 106) and Ehrenberg (p. 191), 
but it is lost. The arrangemen: is fixed by the fragment with 
S.ET and DO. ET, because afte- these letters is a smooth space, 
0.083 m. wide, showing that these were the ends of two lines, of 
58 and 54 letters, respectively. The first line had the same 
number of letters as at Arcyra but the second had two more, 
and included ef. The fragmert (0.065 m. wide and 0.05 m. 
high) with NT.SEST has a sm«oth space below, 0.025 m. high 
with a paragraph mark. So thi. must come in the next to the 
last line and shows that her2 sestzritum was written out and not 
abbreviated as at Ancyra (Ram:ay’s ws is a misprint). 

18. No fragments of chapt-rs-18 or 19 were previously 
found. The new ones enable w to make an approximate ar- 
rangement of the lines. The smooth space 0.02 m. high above 
deficerent shows that this word vas in the first line of the para- 
graph, which probably had 55 lerters. Vecti]g[alia, read by all 
the editors, is Incorrect. Even Mommsen thought that C was 
the only surviving letter and oa the stone, squeeze, and even 
facsimile C is still clear, though Sandys (p. 267) says it is 
almost impossible to find. On th: stone at Ancyra and squeeze I 
was also able to see BLIC and trices gfter those letters of AEO. 
So we should read pu ]blicce opes, vhich exactly corresponds to the 
Greek, ai Snudorvae rpóooðo "This is confirmed by the third frag- 
ment in the third row on pL Vik (cf. p. 53). Bergk had sug- 
gested opes publicae but the Greek order is to be followed. The 
reading multo proposed by Schmidt (1887) for Mommsen’s 
t{nljato (adopted by Wélfflin, Fairley, and Hardy) is read by 
Cagnat, Diehl, Sandys,and Shipley and is now confirmed. Momm- 
sen misinterpreted the uncertain traces of letters at Ancyra as 
I...ATO but they fit equally wel MVLTO. Hoeing (Classical 
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Philology, III, 1908, p. 89) need have had no hesitation in read- 
ing multo. He was entirely correct in trying to find the very words 
of Augustus by translating the Greek as literally as possible. 
Mommsen’s restoration of agro, tuggested by Bormann, is con- 
firmed by the traces of a letter tefore O. The word cannot be 
aerario as proposed by Gottanka :not Gottakda as in Shipley, p. 
942). Nor can it be aere as prooosed by Schmidt (adopted by 
Diehl, Cagnat, Sandys and Shipler). Fairley, Hoeing and Hardy 
have the correct restoration. Rostovtzeff (in excursus, p. 318 of 
the Russian edition of Römische Bleitesserae) proposes gratuito 
for mulio and would read gratut|to fru|mentwm et aes per 
n]wmma[ria]|s t[esseras ex agris, referring to Suetonius, Aug. 
41. But Suetonius is speaking of the city populace, whereas 
Augustus here is surely referring to his treatment of provincials. 
Others (Schmidt, Diehl, Cagna; Sandys, and Shipley) read 
fru[ mentarias et n|umma|riá]s t[esseras ex aere]. But at 
Ancyra after the T, I could maze out the traces of R, surely 
not E. Hoeing was probably righ= in reading mul]to, fru|men- 
tartoset n ]umma|[rto |s t [ributus exagro| et pat [rimonto] m[e]o, 
even though Mommsen’s tributus is an archaic masculine. This 
. is better than Mommsen’s fru[-nento vel ad n]wmma|rio]s 
(adopted by Fairley and Hardy). It is also better than 
Wolfilin’s (1886) atque nlumrialruls t[esseris divisis] ex 
pat[rimonio] or Seeck’s £[stulos'. 

19. Plate IV makes clear tke joins that have been made. 
There seems to be no difference in the wording of the text from 
that of the Mon. Anc. Of course the arrangement of lines varies. 
In line 7 there is no punctuatiom mark after im or after sacra, 
showing that sacra via was coweived as one phrase or title. 
After Minervae, Reginae, via, anc Juventatis, there is no section 
mark, as at Ancyra. On the othe- hand J'unónis has the accent 
on the o and not on the u. 


20. There are many fragments which can be joined and 
placed in chapters 20, 21, and 27, so that we can be fairly sure 
of the arrangement of lines, especially as we have in a fragment, 
with part of the original right edze, the ends of lines, in coep-, 
con-, filio|rum, and here|dibus. In another fragment we have 
the ends of two other lines, ea e: sextum and templore. One 
fragment with an original left eige, to which a fragment with 
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e]t basi[ cam joins, gives us the beginning of lines 2-5, but it 
is necessary to change the order in the Mon. Anc. and read 
quae appellatur Marcia, not Marcia appellatur. We have a sure 
case of different order in tha preface where omae is placed 
after positae, and such an order of words is justified by the 
Greek and by Frontinus, De Aqueductu Urbis Romae 12, quae 
appellatur Augusta. There can be no doubt that the fragment 
with For[wm] goes here, as a fragment with aede|m Sat[urni 
fits below and the letters cross the two fragments. With this 
change made, everything else harmonizes. At first it might seem 
that Ramsay’s fragment (pp. 114, 117) was against our attri- 
bution, but he wrongly reads Rlvum in the fourth line, which, 
if correct, would throw out his fragment. The traces can equally 
well fit MIS of immisso. In zhat case the fragment with q]uae 
ap| pelldtur after aquam and a paragraph or section mark before 
For|um fits perfectly. In Ene 9 at the beginning before iussi 
the space requires mets. Mommsen errs in rejecting meis and 
in saying that there is room for only 7 letters after heredibus. 
The space was engraved and in the same space above as many 
as 11 letters occur (a profligata). So I believe that the Mon. 
Anc. also read mets. In the sixth line, note the punctuation 
mark after thé preposition in the compound pro-fligata as in 
line 10 after praeter in praezer-masso. In the eighth line the 
spelling is inchoavi for $ncohavi at Ancyra. In line 10 the 
reading is certainly auctloritate. There is no doubt about 
TATE as I joined the two stones with these letters, but I am 
not certain about the fragment with ORI as I failed actually to 
join the fragment. I can, however, fit the fragment nowhere 
else, and the EBA may belong zo debebat. Mommsen’s restoration 
which had been adopted by all scholars, decreto, must be rejected. 
They have been misled by a wrong Testoration in the Greek in 
Sdypa|r. We should restore à£iópa]r: as in chapter 34, where 
we shall see that the Latin for déay[a]r is auctoritate. &dypare 
cvvkAyrov would be senatus consutto, as in Wirtz's restoration in 
chapter 22, which is adopted by Diehl, Sandys, and Shipley, 
though not by Cagnat and Hardy. On 8éypare evvkAgrov cf. 
Meuwese, De rerum gestarum divi Augusti versione Graeca 
(1920), pp. 66 f. There is zoom on the stone at Ancyra for 
auctoritate, and decreto is too short. Furthermore, I could see 
clear traces of TE. Even on the facsimile these two letters can 
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be seen faintly on the preserved right edge. Bergk, quoted by 
Mommsen (p. 86), rightly suggested auctoritate but wrongly 
proposed yvóuņ.  Áuctoriiaie, far from being incongruous with 
sermonis Augusti proprietate, is very characteristic, as Von 
Premerstein and Ehrenberg and Heinze have recently shown 
(cf. p. 50). In the last line our text gives ponies]que for 
the usual restoration [ed pontes] in the Mon. Ane. ‘There was 
no in ea after pontes as Sandys would restore, following Wolflin 
and Cagnat. Hoeing (Cl. Phil. III, 1908, p. 89) also wrongly 
reads et in ea before pontes and after Minucium he has munis, 
a word not elsewhere used of pontes. The original surface is 
preserved after Minucium at Angora and it was never inscribed. 
The interpretation is clear, if after Ariminum we repeat refeci 
from the previous sentence. The spacing and number of letters 
required and appendix 8 confirm this. For the fragment which 
gives the Min of Minucium cvar que cf. pl. Vila, last in the 
first row and p. 52. 

91. We seem to have the beginning of this paragraph in a 
fragment with an origina! left 2ige and the letters IN, 0.04 m. 
from the edge. The M in the second line is 0.06 m. from the 
edge. Ramsev’s fragment (p. 127, Fig. 12a) might possibly 
go in lines 2 and 3, manibus and privatis, as Ehrenberg (p. 
191) suggests. But then the first four letters of privatis would 
occupy the space of the first two of manibiis, if the drawing is 
correct. That is possible, but the fragment belongs better in 
chapter 7, guindecumvirum—arvalts. In line 2 the reading is 
clearly ad aedem. The aede in the Mon. Anc. is a stone-cutter’s 
error and not a case of zd with the ablative, as is stated in 
Fleckeisen's Jahrbücher, Suppl. XXV, 1899, p. 56. Sandys is 
the only editor who rightly reads aede(m). All others have aede. 
Inl. 3 feci has no accent ås at Ancyra. So refeci in c. 20, 1. 10. 
In line 6 sestertium is written cut and not abbreviated as in the 
Mon. Anc. | 

The large fragment (0.3312. high, 0.25 m. wide, 0.25 m. 
thick) which Ramsay (pp. 114, 117) found with the ends of 
thirteen lines and the bottom cf a pagina, on which more letters 
can be seen then in the drawing, is extremely important now 
that we have found so many other fragments which can be joined 
in chapters 20-22. Several have the original top edge and some 
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a smooth space below, which comes at the end of a column. 
| Here we can establish the exact length of the pagina as 87 lines 
from the beginning of chapter 19 to line 7 inclusive of chapter 
29. lt begins where column IV of the Mon. Anc. does. The 
first 37 lines of the fourth column of the Mon. Anc. are included 
and it contains only the words. consul XIII ludos.more than 
the first 37 lines of the Mon. Anc., an interesting coincidence. 
The whole column is shorter, however, by 17 lines, since column 
IV at Ancyra contained 54 lines, as far as the end of chapter 24. 
Ehrenberg made the suggestion (p. 196) that the second part 
of the Mon. Ant. began with column V and that this corre- 
sponded to the beginning of column IV in the Mon. Anc., 
where the second division starts. But column VI, not V, 
begins the second part at the same line with eolumn IV of the 
Mon. Anc. Ehrenberg thought naturally that the Mon. Ant. 
had eight columns, but our fragments prove conclusively, as we 
have said, that it had nine. In line 4 of chapter 21 the man 
who drew Ramsay's fragment (pp. 114, 117) has omitted in line 
1 AED, but in general for one who knew no Latin he did very 
well Ramsay (p. 117) wrongly reads QVOTIENS.CVMQVE 
for QVOTIES.CVMQVE (so above in c. 17 quingenties for 
quingentiens). The Mon. Anc. has the N. The fragment with 
an original top edge ART (now lost) which Ramsay (p. 114) 
puts in chapter 21 cannot be part of Martis, as that occurs in 
our new fragments. At the end is a paragraph mark omitted 
at Ancyra. 

22. Here again we have the beginning in a fragment which 
has its original left edge. From the edge to the letters TER 
is 0.04m.; to R is 0.06m. A new fragment joins between 
two of those found by Ramsay (p. 114, third row, from the left 
the second and the third, which should come first and in which 
in line 5 L should be read for I in CIAR). Another fragment 
joins one of these at the right. In line 3 of this chapter'the large 
fragment reads at the end spec|taculu (sic). There is a lacuna 
here in the Mon. Anc. and perhaps we should read spec[ta]c[ulum 
there, but it is not necessary as spectaclum occurs in chapter 28. 
Ramsay would read the final m at the beginning of the next 
line. But words are always divided by syllables in the Mon. Ant., 
and now the finding of the fragment with P shows that populo 
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began the line. The final M was probably omitted for lack of 
space, Inl. 5 there was no § after quater as at Ancyra. 

In line 8 Ramsay's fragment (pp. 114, 117) with its original 
top and left edge gives us the beginning of a new pagina, though 
not of a paragraph, since the M of Martiales does not project 
beyond the left line of the letters. In line 9 (the second of this 
pagina) I have adopted Wirtz's restoration (p. 410) of s. c. 
mecum fecerunt co|n[su]les, adding ez, owing to the number of 
letters needed, namely nine. The abbreviation s. c. should be 
read with ex and not, as Sandys -estores, senatus consulto. The 
restoration fecerunt is conürmed by Ramsay’s fragment (pp. 
114, 117), where C is omitted before ERVIN T. In the last line 
of 22 Ramsay’s fragment (p. 114, third row, third from right, 
p. 117) reads in the first Ime R-I'R, not CIR. The fragment 
with CIRCIT which Ramsay (p. 114, fourth row, third from 
right) puts in chapters 25, 26 goes here and actually joins this 
fragment to the left, giving us circiter tria, and in chapter 23 
spectac|lum or spectacu|lum populo, and ca|vato [s]olo. The 
VAE in Ramsay should be VATO, and R occurs above the 
second C of circiter. 


23. The fragment with pedes has a bit of the original right 
edge and a smooth space above NO, so that its position is fixed 
at the end of the first two lines cf the paragraph. The restora- 
tion solo based on Suetonius, Aug. 48, cavato solo, is confirmed. 
The arrangement of the lines is very uncertain. The second 
seems to have 63 letters. To reduce the length of the third 
line to even 64 letters it would be necessary to abbreviate 
lat(itudinem), and perhaps longitud(inem) was shortened in 
the second line, giving only 59 -etters there. As the first line 
has only 58 letters and as «he necessary spacing between parts 
of preserved words makes some such change compulsory, I have 
adopted this solution, especially as a fragment with an origi- 


N 
nal left edge gives INL. The lezters, 0.046 m. from the edge, 
PL 


are clear on copy and squeez2 but not on the photograph. There 
is no punctuation mark between N and L but, as we have seen, 
after the simple preposition such does not occur. For the frag- 
ment with... autem... pugraverunt . . . omnium cf. pl. 
Vila, first in second row and p. £2. | 
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24, Here, besides three fragments of Ramsay (the one with 


dors lost), seem to ga tvo new fragments which I have joined 


together. It is necessary, 10wever, to assume an omission of the 
' letter R in circiter. So :n the Mon. Anc. M. was omitted in 
aedem (21) and N in provinctsas (26). Of the fragment of four 
lines, which was stolen from Ramsay’s tent in 1914 (Ramsay, 
p. 124), no drawing is givan irom the copy of a copy which was 
made for Professor [escau. Ramsay thought that it read 
quad |rigis for quadrigeis in tae Mon. Anc. I was able to locate 
this fragment in a dealzr's shop in Constantinople but only the 
last two of the four lines szen by Ramsay remain with the words 
que ea pecunia and mii statuarum. The upper part was re- 
found in Yalivadj and reads RIGEI. ‘Ramsay mistook an acci- 
dental curving line, very close to the E, for S and read RIGIS. 
The reading evidently was the same as in the Mon. Anc. 
Ramsay's copy erred in assuming that “the block ends at an 
interval of nearly two ires below STATV.” The block does 
not end (cf. pl. V) and there was only one line left smooth 
which would come after prsu at the end of the paragraph. The 
height of the smooth portion is 0.024 m., and even 0.045 m. 
might be smooth from the bottom of one line to the top of the 
second line below, 0.012 m. being the usual height of the lines 
and the space between them. In fact there is trace of a letter ' 
from the first line of chapter 25, probably part of A with a 
punctuation mark before dominis. To Ramsay’s fragment (pp. 
114, 118) another new one joins, completing aurea and honorem. 

25. I have been able to place only three fragments (one with 
smooth space and paragraph mark) in this chapter besides the 
two already placed here by Ramsay, and one which gives parts 
of the end of chapter 24 and the letters ON of praedonibus. 
There is a fragment of four lines which might belong here if 
we twist the lines and assume a mistake of aedem for eadem 
(cf. pl. VIIa, first row, fragment 3). It would then have parts 
of contra, ad supplicium, and sponte sua. Aedem occurs so 
often in the Mon. Ant. that it could easily be carved for eadem. 

26. Neither of the two fregments which Ramsay places here 
really belongs in this section. That with quae cannot go here 
because the letters ae of: quae occur on our new fragment. 
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Ramsay misread VAT for VAE. The fragment belongs in 
chapters 22, 23 (cf. p. £5). The fragment with NT.ID 
(which would give an unparalleled abbreviation for ante as well 
as an unusual stop between ant. and id) actually belongs to 
acceperunt in chapter 15. On cne of the new fragments the 
N is preserved in provincias, show-ng that the certain omission in 
the Mon. Anc. (not given by Cagnat and Hardy) is a stone- 
cutter’s error. For the fragment with regione . . . pacificavi 
nulli cf. ph. VIIa, fifth in seconc row and p. 53. The smooth 
space which existed between charters 25 and 26 is seen on two 
fragments. On the one, to the right can.be read part of X of 
LXXXIII of the next to last line of 25. Below acie ef and 
oppida is seen the smooth space which was at the bottom of 
a column, not of a chapter. This column had 39 lines and 
corresponded to 37 lines of the Mon. Anc. The next column 
begins with In Aethiopiam. Taree new fragments, in addi- 
tion to Ramsay’s at the lett (pr. 114, 119), give the original 
top edge of the next column. The fragment with PIAM in 
Ramsay’s facsimile (p. 114) should have above a heavy straight 
line to indicate the top edge of the stone. The fragment which 
made Ramsay (po. 114, 119) assume an abbreviation exercs for 
exercitus I could not find in Yalivadj or Konia. Our new frag- 
ment with ezerctiu|s] shows that, as Von Premerstein (p. 95) 
and Ehrenberg (p. 190) surmised, such an abbreviation is im- 
possible. The letter before S in Ramsay’s fragment was part of 
V and this came under the X of prozima. 


27. Ramsay's two fragments (pp. 114, 119) did not fix the 
arrangement cf the lines of the entire paragraph, as he believed. 
The large new fragment, which was found on the Tiberia Platea 
3 metres in front of the middle of the staircase with the final 
letters of reciperavi over SIC of Sicilia in line 1 of chapter 28, 
necessitates an entirely different order. The letters in line 3 
which Ramsay reads as AL. R of maiorum are M.. NO of maiorum 
nosirorum. Of the other of Ramsay’s fragments only the last 
two of the five lines remain, but I have been able to join to it 
a small fragment which completes the word magna. No stone 
with such a long right-hand splintered portion but with an 
original right edge, such as Ramsay gives in his article, could 
be found. Our new fragment shows definitely that Ramsay 
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must have been wrong in assuming such an original right edge 
as is marked in his facsimile (p. 114, reproduced on our pl. V) 
and in his text (pp. 118, 119). We have another stone which 
must go here (ef. pl. V). The letters on Ramsay’s fragment 
must come near the end of lines and not in the middle. Here 
is another example of punctuation after a preposition in a com- 
pound, inter. fecto. 

98. The beginning of the first four lines of this chapter with 
the projecting C of Colonias was found. Ramsay placed none 
of his fragments here but Von Premerstein (pp. 106, 107) 
" rightly identified with chapter 23 the fragment which Ramsay 
(p. 127, Fig. 12 A*) had attributed to appendix 4. The frag- 
ment is lost and I could not verify the drawing. For the usual 
restoration me[is auspicis], in view of the significant discovery 
of the use of the word auctoritas by Augustus in the Hes Gestae 
(cf. p. 50), I prefer Wolflin's (p. 267) neglected suggestion 
of mela auctoritate]. The traces on the stone at Ancyra, as I 
examined it, seemed to agree and we surely need at least 12 
letters to fill the space, whereas me[ts auspicis| is too short. 

29. There is only one small new fragment with the letters 
IOS of alios and a smooth epace above, 0.04m. high, showing 
that these letters come in line 1 of some paragraph. ‘They can 
not belong to filios in chapter 15, because the traces of letters 
above do not fit in chapter 14. Ramsay found two fragments 
(pp. 114, 120), cne of which gives the right edge. Of the other 
only the second line with the letters O.MA is left. Plate V 
shows Ramsay’s drawing beside the fragment as it exists to-day. 

30. Only Ramsay’s one small fragment and two small new 
ones have been identified with this paragraph, but they furnish 
an approximate arrangement of the*whole. 

31. We seem to have the projecting first word, AD. The 
fragment, which extends into chapter 32, is that published by 
Ramsay (pp. 114, 120). “He fails to show the M. preserved 
before QVI. One new fragment seems to belong here, as the 
four letters E.VLT cannot vossibly be placed elsewhere satis- 
factorily. But it is necessary to read adque for the usual 
restoration of et. For the fragment with reges . . . reges cf. pl. 
Vila, second in fifth row and p. 54. 
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32. A very interesting thing here is the fact that a new 
column begins not with the first Ine, but with the second line. 
Ehrenberg (p. 193) pointed out the fact, which Ramsay had 
not observed, that his fragment (>. 114, last line, second from 
right), where FILI should be reed for EILD, probably had an 
original upper edge. This is nov confirmed by two or three new 
fragments, all of which belong here and have their original upper 
edge. Unfortunately one of them was not photographed at once, 
before it was stolen. But I had made a drawing which shows 
the upper edge. Among the fragments purchased from natives 
I later with some difficulty recognized four which belong to the 
one shown in my drawing, which gives in the third lme SVE, 
though now only SV is preserved (cf. the second from the left 
at the top of plate VI). There can, then, be no dcubt that a new 
column began with regis Phratis. Since there seems to be no 
reason why this column should not have begun with the first line 
of the chapter, which must have looked awkward at the bottom 
of the last column with a space above and below it, and since 
the sixth column of the Mon. Ane. begins also with regis there 
may seem to be some influence of the Mon. Anc. I still believe, 
however, that the Mon. Ant. was not copied from the Mon. Anc. 
(cf. above, p. 22). Ehrenberg rightly places at the end of 
the first line of this new column the letters ART which Ramsay 
had wrongly put in appendix 2, assuming that a new column 
began there. Though I have nct been able to find this little 
fragment which Ramsay’s facsimile (p. 114) places in chapter 
21, the new fragments prove thal a new column did not begin 
with appendix 2. In line 3 (line 2 of the ninth column) Sandys 
(Numismatic Chronicle, 1818 (2), pp. 97-110) rightly restored 
from coins, which were found mainly near Sussex, the name of 
the British king as Tincommius. The usual reading et Tim. 
(followed even by the latest editions of Diehl, Cagnat, and 
Shipley without any mention of Sandys’s restoration) is due 
solely to Chishull’s copy of Tournefort’s copy of the Mon. Anc., 
made as long ago as 1728. To get the proper adjustment of 
words and letters in the new fragments, it is necessary to read 
in line 7 expertae sunt fidem porult and not populi romani fidem, 
as in the Mon. Anc. (for difference in order cf. pp. 21, 42). 
Sandys wrongly restores an abbraviation p.H. 

4 
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38. The new fragmen:, especially with the short line ending 
in nepotem enables us to arrange this chapter with a fair degree 
of accuracy. 


94. Several new fragments belong here and some of them I 
have been able to join together. The fragment with O.SE over 
ME on pl. Vila, first in fourth row, would also certainly fit here 
in lines 4 and 5. Sevzral previous restorations are confirmed, 
but in four cases the reading is different. Augustus was written. 
in full and not abbreviated to Aug. as in Mommsen’s restoration. 
There is an et between tustitiae and pretatis, and after quam oc- 
curs the word cetert which has never before been suggested. But 
the most important difference and one far-reaching in significance 
for the study of Augustus’ position and policies is the word 
auctoritate £or dignitate (cf. Ehrenberg, pp. 200-213; Heinze, 
Hermes, LX, 1925, pp. 348-366). Ramsay (p. 127, Fig. 12 b) 
had failed to read the fragment correctly, mistaking an S for a 
P, and had proposed the impossible abbreviation PA for patris 
in pa(tris) testamento. For the theory based on this ef. above, 
p. 26. Von Premerstein (pp. 98, 104-106) with his keen 
epigraphic sense read caussd. testatum and placed the fragments - 
in chapter 34, reading auciórWate. The photograph of the frag- 
ment now in the Konia museum and of the new fragment, which 
joins this, confirms the reading and attribution beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. To secure the necessary arrangement of lines and 
words to agree with the new fragments we must, however, read 
the words in the order which Ehrenberg (p. 191) suggested, 
tempus auctoritate praestit, omnibus, not omnibus auctoritate 
praestiti as in Von Premerstein’s article. As a result of the new 
fragments I have adopted a slightly different order of the lines 
from Von Premerstein (p. 98) gnd Ehrenberg (p. 191). 
Ehrenberg bases his arrangement on a new reading MA in 
magistratu for Ramsay’s HI in mihi. The letters come above 
STER in equester. Here Ramsay is right. The letters are HI 
and I also read on the stone the following letters, QVO of 


EMM 
quoque. There is some doubt about the fragment with IV 
INS, 


placed on pl. VI after the fragment with positus. 
35. One of the new fragments joins to the left that found 
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by Ramsay (pp. 121, 127, Fig. 12, 35) and shows that inseri- 
bendum must be read without esse 2ollowing. Another fragment 
fits between two Konia fragments, as can be seen on pl. VI. 
Ramsay was entirely right about the fragment which runs into 
appendix 1. Unfortunately his facsimile (p. 127, Fig. 12) gave 
RLVN for RIVM, and this misled Ehrenberg (p. 194) to read 
RAM and restore the word dictatu|ram in chapter 5. This was 
probably to bolster up his hypothesis (p. 194) that no other 
copy of the Res Gestae contained zhe appendices. But we now 
have fragments from all four appendices which cannot be placed 
elsewhere. This fact brings evidence against Mommsen’s idea 
(p. 156) that the officials of Ancyra added the appendices. 

Appendices 1-4. The fragment with seziens from appendix 
1, and the fragment of 3 lines from appendix 2 help us make 
an approximate arrangement of lines. Just enough of the first 
M of Flaminiam is preserved above spectacula to: show that 
appendix 3 did exist. But, while the four appendices existed as 
in the Mon. Ans., there is no evidence for Ramsay’s idea (pp. 
109, 112, 128) that the appendices in the Mon. Ant. were longer 
than in the Mon. Anc. It is recessary, as we have seen, to 
discard the fragment which Ramsay (p. 121) placed in appendix 
4. There are two new fragments which join and assist in the 
arrangement of the lines. It is improbable that, as Ramsay 
(p. 128) says, the Latin version should mention the provincial 
towns before the Italian, while the Greek mentions the towns in 
Italy first. There is generally agreement between the Greek and 
Latin versions. I have adopted in the lacuna Von Premerstein’s 
- restoration proposed in the Philologische Wochenschrift XLII, 
1922, 142. The o of motu has en accent here but not in the 
Mon. Anc. On the other band the o of quorum has no accent 
here as in the Mon. Ane. 

Fragmenta incerta. On plate Vila are reproduced several 
small odds and ends. Some of these were placed too late to be 
included in the other plates. Ochers are doubtful, and some I 
have not been able to place at all "The fragments show at least 
three different hands and some may not belong to the Res Gestae. 
Several cannot be placed because they contain so few letters that 
they might go in different sections. The plate shows the letters 
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preserved and the traces of broken letters which cannot be given 
in type. l 

Low 1. In the first zow the first fragment has the letters 

ONG 

ATIS This fragment I have tried to fit at the end of c. 8 by 
O.REV 
suggesting a new restoration for the lines there. . The second 
fragment has the letters 
AL 
CENS 

SVNT 

VM This does not seem to fit anywhere, not 
even in c. 8, unless we can change the order of words. If the C 
is a G and. we read for alterwm et quadragensimum, quadra- 
gensimum et alterum in the third line of c. 8, sunt in the nex: 
line and iterum in the following line would fit. But this is very 
doubtful, though possibly tke traces of letters above CENS be- 
long to sexto. The third fragment has heen discussed on p. 46. 
The fourth with VIT could fit the end of creavit in c. 1, consa- 
cravit or appellavit in c. 11, designavit in c. 14, navigavit in 
c. 26. The fifth fragment is in the scriptura quadrata as is 
no. 5 in the second row. It seems to belong to fetialis and patri- 
ciórüm in chapters 7 and 8. Fragment 6 seems to go at the 
end of chapter 20 and at the beginning of chapter 21, and so we 
have included it there. It is in the same cursive majuscule style 
as fragment 4. 

Row 2. The first fragment here I have placed. at the end 
of c. 23 and at the beginning of c. 24 (cf. p. 45). The 

"FAO | 


NESEN 
in lines 3 and 4 of c. 1, where the same style of letters is used 


and a comma occurs as a mark of punctuation (see above 
p. 97 and pl 1). The third fragment may go in c. 10. 
The fourth has an original upper edge and the seme style 
of letters as those at the top of column IV, so that we should 
probably read there in the first line (c. 10, 1. 7) confluente (of. 
Suet. Jul. Caes. 16, multstudo confluens) instead of the resto- 
ration coeunte. There is not room for tanta. If tanta is read, 
then confluente should be shortened to fluente. Traces of the 


second fragment seems to read and probably goes 
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last stroke of M and of E are visble in the second line of the 
fragment, probably part of mentionam. Fragment 5 may fit 
into c. 26, regione . . . pacificavi null . . . Oceanum. Frag- 
ment 6 I am unable to place satisfactorily. It will not fit c. 30 
in adit . . . imperio . . . quod, nor in c. 8 in wmperio... 
Pompeio. It might possibly be Dart of c. 8, end of lines 6-8 
censa . . . triginta . . . conlega. If there were a mark of 


punctuation after RI, I should suggest chapters 2 and 8, 
publicae . . . mari civiha . . . vietorque. Fragment 7 has the 


original right edge preserved and goes at the end of lines 8 and 
9 in c. 8 in Tib. and lustro. 

Row 8. The first fragment with AR over E of RES may 
go in c. 1 in comparavi . .. oppressam. There are, four letters 
more from the beginning of the line to oppressam than to 
comparavi but there are two M’s in the first line which would 
increase its length; or the fragment may go in c. 13 in 
marique .. . bis or in c. 17 in dazentur . . . sestertium. The 
second Becas has so much smocth Space below M that it must 
come at the end of a column, no; at the close of a paragraph. 
The third fragment has an original left edge. The letters are: 
badly worn but they seem to be IN over PVBL over TAR. 
My copy, made before the stone was broken, shows the pro- 
jecting I of IN so that the fragment must be placed at the 
beginning of chapter 18. Fragment 4 has EO over VM over RI. 
Perhaps this goes in c. 15 in meo... terum . . . quad- 
ringenos, especially if consul in line 8 was abbreviated. ` Frag- 
ment 5 is now placed in c. 18 in a condita ... principe. 
Fragment 6 has a section mark ater I in the third line under 
T VM. under CIO, and fits the beginning of c. 8 in Patriciorum 
and senatum and egi. It probably would join the fifth frag- 
ment in row 1. Fragment 7 with OD over M could go in too 
many places to enable us to be certain of its assignment. 

Row 4. The first fragment with O.SE over ME goes in c. 34 
in meó senatus .. . mearum (cf. p. 50). The other frag- 
ments in this row have too few letters to enable us to locate 
ihem. 

Row 5. The first fragment jo:ns that given on pl. I, with 
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ECA and part of R before 3 as the oblique right edge shows. 
It confirms the reading deprecatus in c. 5, line 2. The second 
fragment with G over EG might possibly go at the end of c. 31 
and the beginning of c. 32 in reges . . . reges. The third frag- 
ment with ET, the fourth with CON, the fifth with O over IA, 
the sixth with IM, and tha eighth with M.E and part of O 
above could fit into many p.aces but into no one with certainty. 
The seventh with IMO over the upper part of the lettere MPE 
probably goes in c. 15 in decimo and viritim pernumeravi. 
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pylaea by F. J. Woodbridge, showing the in- 
the right or south was not inscribed on its 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE IMPERIAL DOMAINS OF 
i AFRICA. 


When the inscriptions of the imperial domains in Africa were 
discovered the origin of the Roman colonate was being widely 
discussed. Naturally the new documents were eagerly examined 
for any possible light on the historie problem, and frequently the 
comments, irterpretations and even the restorations made at the 
time reveal a preoccupation wita the larger question which pro- 
duced biased judgments. Then came the period of what might 
be called the Oriental interpretation, after Ramsay? had called 
attention to the royal domains of Asia, and Paul Meyer had 
brought the Ptolemaic papyri into the discussión. Schulten,* 


2 Tt is a pity that the latest inscription (of the Sa er canus, 
near Souk-el-Ehmis, C.I.L. VIII, 10570) was found first. Mommsen 
in & brilliant essay upon that inscription, Hermes, 1880, 385 ff., began 
the diseussion of the later colonace.  Esmein, Jour. Sav. 1880, 686; 
Fustel de Coulanges, Le Colonat romain, 1884; Schulten, Die römischen 
Grundherrschaften, 1896, are useful studies. 

Later were found the more imporcant inscriptions of Henchir Mettich 
(C. I. L. VIII, 25902) and the simikar ones of Ain Ouassel (26416) and 
Ain el Djemala (25943). It is difficult to over-value the splendid work 
of restoration devoted to these inscriptions by Toutain, Mém. Acad. 
Inser. 1897, 1ff.; Schulen, Rhen. Mus. 1901, 120 ff.; Rostovtzeff, 
Stud. zur Gesch. Kol. 320 ff., and Carcopino, Mélanges de Rome, 1906, 
365 ff., and Kišo, 1908, 154 ff. For the full bibliography see the Corpus, 
Girard, Textes, pp. 199, 870, 874. 876; and Bruns, Fontes,” p. 259, 
295, 300, 302. 

? Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1895, 280; Meyer, 
Philologus, 1897, 201. i 

3 Sehulten's suggestions of Eastern infiuence are never forced: see 
Róm. Grundherrsch.; and Klio 1997, 138.  Mitteis, Aus den griech. 
Papyrusurkunden, 1900, goes farther. Rostovtzeff, Der Ursprung des 
Kolonats, Klio, 1901, 295, first emphasized the importance of Asiatic 
parallels, but later in his Stud. zur Gesch. des Kol. 1911, abandoning 
this hypothesis gives more attention to Ptolemaic laws. Even if we 
are compelled to reject his fundamental theory and his conclusions for 
Africa we can still rely upon his acute analyses of the Ptolemaic laws 
in the first chapter, and some of kis reconstructions of late economic 
history in the last brilliant pages of the book. Carcopino, in his ex- 
cellent analysis of Le Loi de Hiéror, 1914, also draws parallels between 
Africa, Sicily and Egypt, but with much moderation. 
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Mitteis, Carcopino, and especially Rostovtzeff (in a series of 
articles, and finally in his very remarkable book on the Roman 
Colonate) tried to explain various customs mentioned in the 
African inscriptiors witk reference to Oriental and Ptolemaic 
practices. The gain in general information about provincial 
conditions has justified the la»or and acumen applied, but the 
African inscriptions have themselves been brought out of their 
natural setting in the process. It is my opinion that if we had 
avoided enticing parallels and had patiently studied these in- 
scriptions in connection with Iccal conditions we might now have 
a truer conception of the history of Rome’s colonization of Africa 
than we have. We should find that the influences of Hastern 
customs was exceelingly slight and that the customs in question 
are so dependent upon local corditions that inferences from them 
as to rid of the later colonate are quite premature. The 
purpose of the present study is to examine the history and the 
climatic and economie peculiarities of the region in which the 
inscriptions were found and t» suggest in how far these pecu- 
liarities explain the conditions pictured in the inscriptions 
without reference to putative models, parallels, or sequels. 

An adequate map of the province of Africa is not available, 
but we cam work with the cne found at the end of the Corpus, 
vol. VIII, part 2, if we supplement it for details with the folios 
of the Atlas Archéologique de la Tunisie (cf. folios 19, 20, 27, 
38, 85). 

The region of the Imperial Domains under discussion lies 
between, and including,. Vaga and Thugga (north-south), be- 
tween 'lichilla (Testour) and Souk-el-Khmis* (east-west). 
This region was apparently not a part of the original province 
of 146 B. C., as is usualy assumed, but was to a large extent 
given in quiritary possession to Marius’ soldiers in 100 B. C. in 
individual assignments of 100 jugera lots, and at that time the 
province seems to rave been enlarged to include this area. These 
circumstances give the rezion a peculiar history as we shall see, 
separating it in many ways from the rest of the province. 

The region in questicn is not large, covering only about 


‘The Saltus Burunitanus probebly lay somewhat further east than 
the map of the Atlas indicaces. 
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25x30 Roman miles? and it lies about fifty miles west of 
Carthage, north and south of the middle Bagradas river. The 
first of the inscriptions to be found was that of the Saltus 
Burunitanus (C.I.L. VIII 10570) which came to light three 
km. north of Souk-el-Khmis near the foothills of the rough 
mountain region where lay the Saltus. Since the first few lines 
of the imperial letter are repeated on a fragment (VIII, 14451) 
found in the mountains of Ain Zaga to the north of this point 
and since Bulla Regia lay outside of the region we seem to have 
the northwest corner of the district here. For what seems to be 
the northeast corner we have the fragment (VIII, 14428). found 
in the hill-country of Gasr Mezuar a few miles northeast of 
Vaga. South of the Bagradas river the inscription of Hr. 
Mettich (25902) came to light 5 km. north of Thignica, that 
of Ain el Djemala (25943) 6 km. southwest of the same town, 
and that of Ain Ouassel (26416) 10 km. west of Thugga, all 
in rough, hilly country. The domains mentioned by the last 
two inscriptions and one other (Saltus Neronianus, Lamianus, 
Domitianus, Blandianus, Udensis, Tuzritanus and Thibaritanus) 
have been located with a fair degree of probability by Carcopino ê 
in the region that lies between Hr. Mettich and Ain Ouassel. 
There were, to be sure, other imperial domains in Africa,’ 
known by name alone, but since the region in question has a 
peculiar history it is a reasonable procedure to interpret the 
documents found there as in the first instance applicable to 
local conditions. 

In the first place we must know when and how the region was 
organized and settled by the Romans. Till recently it was sup- 
posed that this area became a part of the proconsular province 
in 146 B. C. when Carthage was destroyed, and that it fared as 
the rest of the province, being subject to the Roman confiscations 
of 146 and to the settlements prescribed by the agrarian law of 
111 B.C. If this were true we should have to suppose, as is 


5 We know nothing as yet about the mountainous district between 
Thabraca and Vaga, that is the north coast-land. Marius may have 
included this region in the province while leaving most of it in the 
hands of stipendiary Libyans. This region is hardly habitable. 

? Mélanges, 1906, 427, with a map. 

7 See Hirschfeld, Kleine Schriften, 550 ff. 
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generally assumed, that tne region had fallen into the same 
state of neglect for a hundred years as did the rest, that it be- 
came stipendiary or decuraan land,? and that the domains of 
Romans which the imperial saltus absorbed had grown up on 
such tracts. This proves to be very far from true. 

Let us first try to discover when the Romans gained pos- 
session, for ib is now well known that the “ fossa regia” drawn 
by Masinissa and Scipio Aemilianus in 146 lay east of this 
region, and that the old line assumed by Mommsen and Wilmanns 
passing south from 'Phabraea near Dulla Regia was incorrect. 
Toutain (Les Cwés Romaines, p. 19) and Gsell (Histoire Anc. 
de l'Afrique du Nord, III, 327f.) basing their opinion on 
Tissot and recent discoveries lop off at least a third of the old 
province without going quite far enough. The northern termi- 
nus of the fossa, Gsell places at Thabraca on the river Tusca on 
the testimony of Pliny V, 23. This is late testimony for the 
boundary of 146 B. C.; we shall return to the question pres- 
ently. Vaga was certainly some distance inside Numidia when 
Metellus attacked Jugurtha in 109 for he marched on Numidian 
territory for some time before taking iv (Sall Jug. 47). 
Furthermore the boundary stones now known south of the 
Bagradas river are about 25 km. east of Vaga. The first 
definitely known point of the old fossa is a few miles south of 
Tichilla where three cippi of Vespasian!? mark the direction 
of the old fossa. These eippi are found about 12 km. east of 
the point where the Ain el Djemala inscription was discovered 
by Carcopino.™ 


® See the law of 111 B. C., II. 79-95, and Hardy's edition, note 46. 

? Note too that the saltus mentioned at Gasr Mezuar was northeast 
of Vaga. le 

1° See C.I.L. 25860; 25907 and note, and Rev. Arch. 1912, p. 456; 
also Atlas Arch. folio, T'ebowrsowk, points 81, 98, 229. The boundary 
was not here in Vespasian's day since Caligula had moved it to Hippo- 
Calama; but since the land of the saltus region had originated as 
private property while that of the original province was largely stipen- 
diary, vectigal, and decuman, the ex-publican emperor had good reason 
to mark the old line anew. When Pliny, N. H. V, 25, calls the “ fossa ” 
the boundary between the provinces he is, of course, using a source that 
antedates Caligula. 

11 Recently a Libyan inscription from & temple erected in honor of 
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Continuing from these stones the line must have turned due 
east very soon, for another mark (C. I. L. 23084) was found at 
Abthungi south of and near tre conspicuous mountain of 
Zaghouan. This village is only 28 miles from the eastern sea- 
coast. From there the line ran epparently in a Cirect course to 
Thenae (Pl N.H. V, 25). That it hardly bends inland is 
proved by the fact that in 46 B.C. Considius had to cross 
Numidian territory in marching around the wes: shore of lake 
Sidi-el-Hani.'? 

Now, going back to the northern terminus, we can hardly 
accept Thabraca as the original point for 146 B. C. when we 
find the line well east of Vaga, end crossing the Bagradas near 
Tichilla. This region is very mountainous and has never had 
many inhabitants. It is inconceivable that Scipio should have 
asked for that when he rejected so much of the Bagradas valley. 
As we shall see, the Saltus region was apparently added to the 
province by Marius, and it was zhen that Thabraca became the 
northern terminal of a new line which ran southward from the 
Tusca river, east of Bulla Regia, south of Thugga to join the 
old line a few miles southeast of Thugga. 

These restricted boundaries d-awn by Scipio are one of the 
surprises of Homan history. When we find that south of 
Zaghouan the province contained very little except the territory 
of the free towns of Hadrumetum, Tampsus, Leptis and Aquilla, 
and that north of this point the-e were the lands of Utica and 
Uzalis, we discover that within he original province there was 
less than 3000 square miles of grcund to dispose of and nearly 
half of this was unarable. Those who find imperialism and land 
hunger in the senatorial policies oi that time will find difficulty 
in explaining such facts. 

Our immediate concern is, bowever, with the area of the 
domains, which, as we have fourd, was still outside of the pro- 
vince as shaped by Scipio in 145. That the country had long 
been settled by a vigorous stock of Libyans is proved by the 
many striking dolmens still to be seen there. More than a cen- 


Masinissa has been found at Thugga Its date is about 139 B.C. This 
is, of course, decisive evidence that Chugga lay in non-Roman territory 
at that time. See Lidzbarski, in Sit, Preuss, Akad. 1913, p. 290. 

13 Cgs, Bell. Afr. 43. 
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tury before the fall of Carthage, Hanno, who represented the 
landholding nobility as oppcsed to the commercial-industrial 
imperialists led by the Barcics, was sent to subdue the Libyan 
tribes as far west as Theveste (Polyb. I, 72). During the 
Second Punie War, Carthage was master of the Bagradas area 
at least as far as Calama, ard her position was not disturbed 
by the Roman treaty of 202. During their century of domina- 
tion the Carthaginians mus; have penetrated very effectively, 
since many Punic graves ard inscriptions are found in the 
mountain villages on bozh sides of the upper Bagradas and since, 
on the testimony of Apuleius, the Punic language was still 
spoken by the lower classes at Madauros late into the empire. 
The country was prosperous also: according to Appian (Lib. 
68) Masinigsa found fifty vilages to add to his conquests in 
the neighborhood of Thugg:, and Sallust’s account of the 
Jugurthine war pictures a very prosperous region between Vaga 
and Sicca. We may well beleve that the Punic landlords had 
grubbed the gorse from many of the hills and brought in addi- 
tional tribes of Libyans to tend their crops and orchards, What- 
ever they may have done els2where, the Punic masters did not 
need to rely upon slave-culture in this iract. 

In his old age Masinissa grew ambitious for an extensive 
empire, and relying upon the friendship of the Romans invaded 
this newly developed regicn, claiming that the people belonged 
to his ancestral tribes. Cartaage counterattacked but was de- 
feated and had to answer to Fome for making war without per- 
mission. She fell and the region in question was left in the 
dominion of Numidia? Roze kept only what had been in the 
possession of Carthage at the very end (Sall. Jug. 19,7), the 
region east of the “fossa regia.” Now the sons of the recently 
deceased Masinissa held tbe serritory and doubtless continued 
their father’s policy (Pcl. 3%, 3) of advancing agriculture, while 
packs of wolves were running over the abandoned territory of 
Carthage. At any rate eastezn Numidia is constantly described 
as a well-populated and prospercus country in the Jugurthine 
War. Metellus found an abandance of supplies here in 109 
(Sall. Jug. 46,7). Later he took captive a large number of the 


18 See the inscription on Masin ssa's temple at Thugga, Site. Preuss. 
Akad. 1913, p. 296. , 
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natives. In 107 Marius again invaded Numidia by way of the 
Bagradas valley in agrum fertilem et praeda onustum (Sal. 87), 
which he raided. We may well believe that during these three 
years the native males of military age were fairly well disposed 
of. In changing the basis of recruiting at Rome Marius had 
promised lands to those who enrolled in his army. He was now 
looking for lands with which to keep his promise, and the raids 
were probably conducted with that in view. Since the best of 
the Carthaginian fields had now deen settled by Gracchan colo- 
nists and by purchasers invited by the regulations of 115 and 
. 111 B. C., this was the best that Africa now had to offer. And 
it is here that che Marian colonis:s.were finally sent when the 
Cimbric war was over and the soldiers could finally get their 
reward. 

Since the direct ies for this colonization has not con- 
vinced all historians it will be necessary to indicate inscriptional 
support which has been disregarded. The only literary reference 
is that of De Viris Illust. (78), which in itself would not be 
completely convincing. It reads: (Saturninus) ut gratiam 
Marianorum militum pararet, legem tulit ut veteranis centena 
agrijugera in Africa dividerentur. The uncertainty lies in the 
fact that Cicero once speaks of Saturninus’ legislation as an- 
nulled by the senate (De Leg. Il. 14). It is not clear whether 
Cicero's phrase is all-inclusive, and. at any rate the senate's vote 
would not necessarily be final, or it might now as in 122 have 
revoked the colonial foundation without recalling the colonists. 
In confirmation of De Viris Illustr. we have the fact that Uchi 
Maius !* and Thibaris*® near Thugga, both adopted the hon- 
orary title of Mariana. when raised to municipal dignity in the 
empire. These titles raise & strong presumption that they at- 
tributed their origin to Marian colcnization. 

The domanial inscriptions contein phrases which are perti- 
‘nent to the argument. According to the text of Hr. Mettich 
Trajan gave the privilege of tilling the land called subcesiva, 
and Hadrian extended the privilege (according to the two 
neighboring texts) to unfarmed lands inside the centuriis elo- 


u C, I. L. VIII, 26270, 75, 83. This fast was noticed long AED 
15 C. I. L. VIII, p. 2590. 
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calis. These are terms of tke surveyors of colonial commissions 
who lay out lots for distribution over the arable portions, leaving 
the unarable unassigned. This surveying did not belong to the 
Graechan period since this rezion was not then provincial, and 
it does not belong to Cesar's day for he left this region undis- 
turbed. Here again we have evidence of Marius colony, and 
this brings us into the verv center of the tract where lay the 
saltus Udensis and Blandianus between. Ain Ouassel and Ain el 
Djemala. | 

There is furthermore the fact that in a number of the towns 
of this region inscriptions reveal a peculiar double organization 
of a cwitas and a pagus, in which the pagan? are Roman citizens 
and the pagus of greater dignity than the town. If we can 
suppose a viritane selilemen; of Roman citizens this is easily 
comprehended, not otherwise. We see this double organization 
best in the inscriptions of Thugga+* where both the pagus and 
the cwitas had full governraent organs, both had patrons, both 
had the jus legatorum, and zhe individuals of both parts were 
interested in advancing the town. The two parts often act 
independently, but not infrequently join in building temples 
and in honoring the emperors with laudatory epigrams. The 


*° Dessau gives the main facts about these pagi in C.I.L. VIII, p. 
2615. The misunderstanding of them has been due to confusion with 
other pagi elsewhere. (a) Near the Gracchan colony the natives were 
organized in pagi, as in Cisalpine Gaul. Cf. the recent inscription at 
Utica dating about 57 b. C. in which three pagi of stipendiaries express 
gratitude to the Roman quaestor, C. R. Ac. 1913, 100. (b) A totally 
different proup of pagi is found in Augustus' settlement of veterans cn 
land which he apparently bougat in 14 B.C. These pagi are named 
after divinities: Mercurialis and Fortunalis near Uthina, Minervius 
near Bizerta, and, probably of the sme type, Veneriensis at Sicca. 
The pagi of the Marian region differ from these two types in that they 
are townships of citizens near Libyan towns, but while bearing the 
name of the town, they are zbe more important element and finally 
absorb the town. They are probably modelled on old Italic pagi or on 
the Campanian townships settled viritim after 211 B.C. Discussions 
which are helpful but have somewhat confused these three types are 
found in Kornemann, Philol. 1991, 402 ff., Barthel, Gesch. Rim. Stüdte 
in Africa, 1904, Merlin and Poinssot, Notes et Documents, 1908; 
Schulten’s theory (Arch. Anz. 1912, 393) that the pagi of the Thugga 
region are Augustan military settlements is impossible. 
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strange thing is that the pagus is the more distinguished part 
so that in united action the formula always reads pagus et 
civitas. It is quite clear that the c-vitas of natives, which had 
been an important Libyan center, continued to thrive, that it 
retained some of its territory (cf. 25988), that even Roman 
traders settled there, and that besiles this there was an even 
more important group of Reman c-tizens organized by pagus. 
"These allotments did not belong to tae Gracchan time, since this 
was then Numidia, nor to Cæsars er Augustus’ colonies, since 
the latter were compact colonies of tie regular type. We clearly 
‘have to do with the Marian assignments.!" 

At Uchi Majus the evidence for two groups is not full, though 
the pagus with its magistri is frequently spoken oz. , But there 
is one interesting record of a division which reads castellum 
divisit inter colonos et Uchitenos tezminque constituit (26274) 
which is most easily explained as evidence of a separation be- 
tween the Marians and the native townsmen. It will be remem- 
bered that Uchi claimed Marian descent when it finally received 
colonial dignity. Thignica, in whese vicinity was found the 
Inscription of Ain el Djemala, was 3 city of natives where the 
worship of the Punic Saturn (Baal Ammon) continued long 
into the empire (C.I.L. VIII, p. 1451). It was naturally 
called a civitas but the picturesque formula utraque pars civitatis 
reveals a division here also. Finally three smaller towns within 
this same region reveal the same combination as Thugga. Agbia, 
4 km. south of Thugga, has a recorc of decuriones pagi et cwi- 
iatis (VIII, no. 1548). The groups were later united in a 
municipium (27415). Numluli, which lay in the hills in the 
center of the whole complex, has a pagus as well as a civitas, 
and decuriones uiriusque ordinis (26121, 26125) before it be- 


77 In Africa the word civitas was used in the restricted sense for any 
native tribe or any portion of a tribe tiat had its own organization. 
And since the tribes of western Numicia had been segregating into 
separate villages under the influence of the Carthaginian domination, 
it is natural that in many cases the “-ivitates” are little else than 
village groups, and being village groups they begin under Roman rule 
gradually to include Romans who settle to trade there, until in time 
the Romans predominate in the azgregate, Nevertheless the pagus and 
the civitas usually continue to have separate organizations until com- 
bined by some imperial grant of municipal or “ colonial ” dignity. | 
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came a municipality: and Avenensis, near Souk-el-Khmis, is 
spoken of as pagus ef cwtics (26157). 

To this evidence of a peculiar administration in this area 
should be added the fact that the Roman citizens within it seem 
all to belong to the same tribus, the Arnensis. This is the ward 
of Uchi and Thibaris (the 7wo towns that claim Marian origin), 
of Thugga, Thignice, Agbia and Numluli (four of the places 
that show a double organization), and also of Thubursicum Bure 
and Thimida Bure (Loth near Ain Ouassel), of Vaga, and sev- . 
eral of the smaller places of the region? Jn fact we know no 
town within this district that belonged to a different tribus. 

There can be little 3oubt left that the land-law of Saturninus 
went into-effect and that many of Marius’ veterans who had 
campaigned in this region ard seen its prosperity had returned 
to accept lands here. Ever i only two legions responded to the 
invitation, 600,000 juzera vould be required for them, and since 
many native villages were left, and since large tracts are hope- 
lessly rough there would be o7er a million jugera to account for. 
The area that lies between Vaga and Thugga would, therefore, 
not more than suffice for two legions, but we may reasonably 
assume several thousznd, cobnists. It is not surprising that. 
Marius attempted to seek recuge in Africa when proscribed by: 
Sulla, and that Sulls's generel, Pope found & strong Marian 
army in the province later. 

It is very likely that the whole region was annexed to the 
province at once by the agrarian law of Saturninus, for the 
Roman citizens would desire the protection of the provincial 
government and access to the propraetor’s court. Hence 
“ Aurelius Victor” could ccrrectly say that the lots were as- 
signed in “ Africa.” Just where the new boundary was drawn 
we do not know, exczpt thet it began at Thabraca, excluded 


18 Since this is the tribus of Carthage it is likely that Gracchus had 
assigned it there first ard that Marius added his colonists to the same 
group. Thabraca has the sam- ward. Perhaps Marius intended to 
make that place the port town of his colony. That the Arnensis did 
not extend all the way irom Oarthage is proved by the fact that inter- 
mediate towns have the ?apiria (Vallis and Tuccabor) and the Quirina 
(Thuburbo Minus). Beyond oar region, Bulla Regia and Sicca are 
registered in the Quirinz. 
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Bulla Regia, and ran south of Thugga, excluding Sicca and 
Zama Regia, which were in Num-dian territory in 46 B.C. 
We have seen that Vespasian's re-marking of the previous line 
had nothing to do with provincial boundaries of his day. He 
probably set his cippi there to merk off an area of peculiar 
economie privileges. | 

In that economie difference lies one of the most important 
factors in the creation of vast estates here, for here was a large 
complex of farms, orchards and grazing lands which had been 
given and was held jure Quiritium. Whereas in Spain, Asia, 
Sicily and much of the rest of Afr-ea, Roman citizens who ac- 
quired estates had to pay the stipends and dues that attached to 
provincial land, there was here a large tract that was not subject 
to any of those dues. Is it surprising that this area seemed de- 
sirable to Roman investors? | 

We may then attempt to sketch tke story of this region briefly 
thus. The area, though not at present the most desirable in 
Africa, had been developed to its fullest capacity by the Punic 
landlords employing Numidian lator. The -ainfall is better 
than in most parts of the province, the lands were far from ex- 
hausted and they had remained unscathed by the damage and 
neglect that for so long fell to the lot of Carthaginian lands 
after 146. Marius distributed the .and in unusually large lots 
of one hundred jugera, so that the colonists began as large 
farmers. No one man ean cultiveze more than ten or fifteen 
jugera of farm lend with the tools cr intensive methods used by 
the Romans. Much extra labor vould be nseded. For this 
purpose Marius left a large number of Libyan villages, particu- 
larly of the Burenses, inside the complex, as a reference to the 
Atlas Archéologique will prove. Some at least had lands at- 
tached, doubtless subject to a stipend. Probably many of the 
villagers were at once invited to ace2pt tenancies, for the Numi- 
dian likes his independence; others would hire out as laborers. 
There is no reason to suppose that much slave labor was intro- 
duced since natives who knew the soil, the climate, and the crops 
were available. The many native villages would hardly have 
prospered as they did if slave culture had been introduced ex- 
tensively, and that many of them prospered is more than appar- 
ent from the inscriptions of Thugza, Thubursicum Bure, and 
Thignica. 

5 
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But we may also assume that concentration of holdings began 
very soon. Some of Marinus’ soldiers were of the urban pro- 
letariat who knew nctking about agriculture and would have 
little patience with isolated farm life. If in eighteen years the 
colonial lots of Sulla at P-aeneste aggregated into the hands of 
a few owners as Cicero says (De Leg. Agr. II, 78), we may well 
imagine what happened on the Bagradas. A few, presumably, 
prospered and bought cut their neighbors, some sank into the 
position of tenants. Many doubtless sold out and returned to 
Rome to spend the cash; others may have drifted into their 
customary trading in the villages amd in Utica. In tae early 
Empire, the great landlorcs were of course citizens, the tenants 
were largely Libyans, but scme were Romans. 

Julius Cæsar, who cclonized Carthage and changed the pro- 
vincial line,?? left the district quite undisturbed. This may be 
due to his usual deference to Marian institutions, but it may also 
be because all good land hec already been occupied here, and the 
- native villages were reedel by the Roman citizens in zhe very 
condition in which they were. In the peaceful days of Augustus 
when much grain was imDorted to Italy from Africa “he con- 
centration went on apaze. It is probably here that Frontinus 
found the private estetes es extensive as some tribal territories, 
estates which had wkole villages of natives within and about 
(De Controv., p. 45 Th.1. The description fits the Marian 
region excellently. And Hirschfeld and Carcopino?’ are doubtless 
right in referring to this region the tiresome platitude of Pliny 
(18,35) regarding the six landlords who owned the half of 
Africa before Nero murdered them and confiscated their estates. 
Of lands available for Roman purchase in Africa this district 
probably constituted very nearly a half. If Nero had been like 
Vespasian in any respect, 53e might hazard the conjecture that 
the purpose in the ccntiscation was to draw into the treasury 
the one large area of Drovincial land which paid nothing to the 


1? It is probakle that Cesar, in shaping the new province of Numidia, 
allotted this district to the latter, since Pliny, who follows Agrippa’s 
survey, speaks of the “fossa” as the dividing line. After 37 A.D. 
the fossa was no longer a boundary. l 

20 See Mélanges 1906, p. 434 f. 
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support of the state. Very likely the treasury department had 
reminded him of the pertinent fact.” 

The data we have gathered are not as explicit as we should 
desire, but we know enough to justify the conclusion that the 
region had a peculiar history which goes far to explain the ex- 
istence of the remarkable group of domains within, and to warn 
against any assumption that the conditions found on these do- 
mains are characteristic of the rest of Africa or tae rest of the 
Roman empire. There is nothirg here to justify elaborate 
theories about a putative slave eccnomy of the republic giving 
away to a new tenantrv during the empire, about the introduction 
of foreign ideas of extra-territoriality, of Egyptian and Syrian 
systems of land administration, and all the rest. These planta- 
tions grew up naturally out of tre local conditions, and tell 
their own simple story and little e::e. 

In order to lay a broader basis fcr a safe interpretation of the 
inscriptions found here it is also desirable to see in how far 
the economic ecnditions of the place due to soil, climate, and 
crops correspond with those of other regions of Africa, for some 
of the problems presented by the irseriptions can be solved only 
by such an examination. There are several excellent books upon 
this subject which will help the traveller in Africa to observe 
conditions. Rivière and Lecq, T'rai?é pratique @agriculture pour 
le nord de l'Afrique 1914, Tourniéroux, L’oléiculture en Tunisie 
(Tunis, 1922), the last Rapport 3f the Tunisian government 
Sur la situation de la Tunisie (Tunis, 1924), Gauckler, Enquéte 
sur les Installations Hydrauliques Romaines en Tunisie 1897- 
1902, and the Atlas Archéologique de la Tunisie are in fact 
better guides to the comprehension of the ancient African in- 
scriptions than are Ptolemaic revenue laws. Tunis is very far 
from being a unit, and the agricu_tural region may be divided 
into many very distinct groups. The region of the domains is 
very hilly and only small parts of it are now under cultivation.?? 


It is interesting to find that at least three large private estates 
survived in the district, the Praedia Pullaeanorum near Ain Ouassel 
and the estates o2 Rufus Volusianus end of Tügius near Teboursouk; 
see Atlas Arch. 

23 The physiogrephy of this region is well described in Monchicourt, 
La Région du Haut Tell en Tunisie, 1918, p. 110. 
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Most of it is covered with thickets of gorse, myrtle, Juniper, 
asphodel, and all kinds of briars. Here and there the Arabs 
grub the hillsides to sow small patches of wheat or to plant a 
few olive trees, but except for the narrow valleys most of it is 
now given over to pasture for sheep, goats, and a few camels 
and puny horses. At -he very place where Carcopino found the 
famous text of Ain cl Djemala a fox crossed the road as I 
passed. Carcopino has reproduced a photograph (Mélanges 
1906, opp. p. 398) which gives a characteristic scene of the 
region. The hills rise almost a thousand feet within a mile of 
the place; and in general the whole region is a continuous un- 
dulation rising and felling between 500 and 1500 feet above sea 
level. It is of course quite misleading to speak of this country 
as being a part of “ the fertile Bagradas valley," and to suggest 
that the inscriptions mav refer to the work of irrigation as in 
Egypt. How would cne irrigate such land? However, it was 
far more fertile when Marius took it, for it had then been re- 
cently reclaimed by the best methods of Punic agriculture. The 
woods and briars had been cleared for the first time, so that 
there was still a thick layer of rich humus to cultivate. Careful 
terracing and gullying probably saved the land from erosion for 
many generations. The rainfall is not over-abundant, -but 
though the summers ate ary it averages about 50 cm. per annum, 
and this is enough fcr wheat which starts and matures early 
here. The earlier inscriptions seem to have reference especially 
` to wheat growing, while the later ones refer constantly to the 
planting of olives, figs and vines. This change had its natural 
causes. Such steep Inllsides would in time erode despite the 
best efforts at terracing, and the only salvation would lie in 
turning to horticultur2. The change does not betoken unscien- 
tific farming, or unreasonable exploitation on the part of the 
Roman state, or a change of imperial policy, or the introduction 
of eastern ideas. And wher we hear of abandoned land it does 
not mean that the tenent is being oppressed. It probably means 
only that some sanguine farmer has tried to raise wheat on land 
better suited to pasture or to horticulture and has seen his mis- 
take. Even now after centuries of rest wheat will not come back 
to the steeper hillsides because there is not enough soil on the 
rocks. Olives and figs and vines doubtless will, if ever the 
tariffs of France, Italy, and America are lowered to the point 
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where a favorable market can be found to justify the costs of 
reclamation. 

In view of the tendency to draw inferences for the whole of 
Africa from the inscriptions found here it will be well to make 
some comparisons. (1) The flat alluvial region of the lower 
Bagradas, the original domain of Carthage, is far better grain- 
land because it does not suffer {rom erosion. However, the 
rainfall is less abundant here, averaging only 40 cm. per year, 
so that the wheat crop occasionally fails. The chief difficulty 
here is that the summer is so dry tzat there is little opportunity 
to relieve the lard by a rotation cf crops. Clover, for instance, 
will not survive the summer. There is very little water available 
for irrigation. The only remedy against exhaustion so long as 
wheat was desired was to manure, or plow in winter vetch or 
resort to years of fallow—all expersive methods. The land had 
been lying half-fallow for twenty-five years when the Gracchan 
settlers came, and probably produced well for a long time. This 
is doubtless the land which in the late republic made the African 
province famous for wheat production. But the period of dan- 
gerous exhaustion cannot be put off indefinitely in a region 
where a long dry season limits the choice of crops. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that here ioo landowners began to give up 
wheat-raising and resorted to horzculture in the late Empire. 
And when once the owner has gore to the expense of planting 
olives or vines and has adapted his whole staff and stock to it, 
he cannot be readily induced by a3 occasional rise in the price 
of wheat to cut down his orchard and return to wheat culture. 
Hence it was that in so many places in Africa olives supplanted 
wheat during the Empire. 

2). South of the plain there is a mountainous tract extend- 
ing from Cape Bon to Zaghouan somewhat rougher than the 
Saltus region and less blessed with rain. In the valleys some 
important Roman estates grew up, but there never' was an ex- 
tensive Roman colonization here, and the region was never 
reckoned as of great value. 

8). South of these mountains behind the coast of Hadru- 
metum (Sousse) there is a narrow, semi-arid region of slightly 
undulating country where the precijitation averages about 30 cm. 
per year. Not more than half the wheat crops reach maturity 
here, but when it happens that the rains are good in November 
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and April the yield is excellent, since the soil is saved from 
exhaustion by frequent droaghts. Needless to say, farmers do 
not now sow large areas in grain and probably did not in Roman 
times. By employing a pec-liar system of culture it is possible 
to get good results with olives. Since the region is undulating 
the planter leaves the knol: bare as a kind of impluvium on 
which to catch the late spring rains. The water is carefully 
directed by artificial chanre-s to the roots of the olive trees, 
which are planted only on the lower ground. In this way the 
trees get enough water befors May to carry the fruit to maturity. 
That the Romans used the very same method here is proved by. 
the remains of numerous stcne and cement channels and dykes. 

4). Further south, neat El Djem, where stood the large 
Roman city of Thysdrus, the land is tco flat for such methods, 
but here fortunately there iz a level limestone stratum near the 
surface which in many places catches and holds the scanty rain- 
water long enough to save cbe olive trees through the summer. 
Only in rare places can whea; grow here. 

5). Below El Djem, in tze region of Sfax (Roman Taparura, 
a few miles from Therae) the rainfall is only about 20 cem. per 
annum, which under normzl conditions would preclude any at- 
tempt at raising crops. Fifty years ago the region was in fact a 
desert except near the coast where subsoil moisture reached the 
roots of trees. Yet encouresed by the remains of Roman farm 
villas the Arabs experimented with fruit trees till the secret of 
success: was discovered. €-nce the French occupation, large 
planters with capital have adopted the methods of the natives 
and have now extended the splendid olive orchards fifty miles 
inland in one uninterruptel garden. The method employed is 
to set the trees wide apart ard constantly to harrow the ground, 
which is loose and sandy, sc as to prevent evaporation by break- 
ing the capillarity, to rake im zhe morning dew which is abundant 
near the sea and to destroy weeds which waste moisture. So 
far as this method can be employed the desert has here become 
an orchard as it was during the Empire. 

6). Finally, it has recedily been discovered that the region: 
of Sbeilla (Sufetula) also. where several large Roman cities 
sprang up in the Empire, cei be made productive again. This 
region lies a hundred miles zsuthwest of Hadrumetum on a low 
plateau betweer mountain mages. In 1900 it was still a moun- 
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tainous land of desiccated steppes to which the nomads resorted 
with their flocks only during the brief rainy season of mid- 
winter. The railway which now passes through to the phosphate 
region of Gafsa has brought in a few experimental agricultur- 
alists who have faith that what Romans once did the French 
can do. It has been found that tae clay and limestone strata 
carry some subsoil moisture from the hills, so that if young 
olive, trees are watered by hand through a few summers their 
roots will penetrate into enough moisture to carry the annual 
crop to maturity. A few perennial springs in the region sup- 
plemented with winter rainwater stored in cisterns can be made 
to supply the immediate needs of a large population. It would 
be insane, however, to suppose thet wheat had ever been raised 
here or at Sfax except in small house gardens watered from 
cisterns. 

It must be apparent that the several regions of Tunis which 
we have mentioned differ very much from each other in climate, 
soil, and methods of cultivation. So far was the province of 
Africa from being adapted to methods in vogue in Italy, Egypt 
and Asia that itself was not a unit in any respect. The French 
are recognizing these differences and are applying special 
methods of settlement for the diverse regions as the Romans did. 
At Sfax, for instance, capitalists Fave been encouraged to buy 
the unoccupied land and to engage Arabs to plant and cultivate 
it on a system of emphyteusis. Tae contract provides support 
for the period of heavy expenses, celling for rental in kind at a 
postponed date. Since much extra labor is needed to harvest 
the olive crop the nomad shepherds are induced to come down 
earlier than before to gather it in. Near Sousse where some 
grain can grow between the trees which will support the planter 
through the year, small proprietors are found living in villages. 
In regions like Sbeitla and Enfide, where initial expenses are 
heavy and natives are not numeros, codperative colonial enter- 
prises are undertaken by Europeans. In the hilly regions near 
Sicca where the rains are fair but the labor of terracing is too 
tedious for Europeans, the natives are encouraged by advances 
of money and promises of roads and supplies of drinking water 
to accept permanent allotments on various plans of emphyteusis, 
the land to become their property (subject to tex) after ten’ 
years of cultivation and proofs of substantial planting. On the 
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richer soil near Tunis no inducements have to be offered since 
European farmers—tItelians es well as French—have been eager 
to buy out Arabian farmers succeeding the natives through the 
use of better tools ard a more intelligent comprehension of 
market needs. | | 

Diversity of methods naturally leads to a diversity of social 
groupings now as in Romar days. The capitalists that own 
large tracts at Sfax are ap^ to live in Tunis or even in Paris. 
The responsible. farmers live in the city of Sfax, partly because 
of the difficulty of getting drinking water out in the country, 
while the nomad laborers used a; harvest time live in temporary 
shelters during their perioc of service. Near Sousse and near 
Thugga a simple village system of native farmers is in vogue; 
on some of the large estates near Tunis there is much subletting 
as well as employment of ferm laborers, especially of Arabs and 
Italians. Tunis is and always has been a land of great diversity. 

We have been assuming thet climatic conditions are now prac- 
tically what they were in Renar times, that the crops differ but 
little, that the Boman meiLods of agriculture are largely being 
used again and that accordingly social groupings are coming to 
be similar to those of Roman times. When Mommsen and 
Wilmanns (who editec the airst volume of the African inscrip- 
tions) travelled in Africa ~sey found the south and southwest 
parts seemingly irrevocable deserts. Because of their descrip- 
tions, historians of Rome heve generally inferred either that the 
climate has deteriorated or that the Romans employed systems 
of irrigation not now avaiable. The elaborate French survey 
of the Roman water supply ** of Tunis was undertaken partly to 
examine these theories in reparation for an intelligent recla- 
mation of the country. ‘This survey discovered few traces of 
irrigation. What it discloced was an immense number of cis- 
terns for catching and storirg rainwater during the winter for 
drinking purposes,** moderate ones for individual farm houses, 
enormous ones for cities tiat did not have aqueducts leading 


?3 See Gauckler, op. cit. 

*4Such cisterns are still tc be seen everywhere. Over the cistern 
there is generally a large carient catch-basin, since the roofs of the 
houses would noi suffice for tac amount that must be stored through 
the long dry season. 
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from perennial springs. Very few of these cisterns could have 
supplied enough for gardens. Rivers were seldom dammed for 
irrigation since most of them run dry in summer. 

As for the supposed change <n climate which has been so 
recklessly assumed in recent booxs on “ climatic pulses," there 
is no support for the theory in the French survey. The facts 
that the Romans depended on cisterns where the Arabs do 
now, that near Sousse olives had to be grown by use of the 
“impluvinm” and seguia then as now, that the remains of 
olive presses and mills prove the same distribution of crops, 
these entirely preclude a theory of climatic change—and the 
facts in the case have been available for twenty-five years. Such 
facts are not controverted by a scrapbook reference found in 
Pliny’s volumes of curiosities mentioning places in Africa?" 
‘where one grain of wheat could produce 300 stalks. This may 
as well be set down as an advertising exhibit sent to lure inves- 
tors. When the French first began to colonize Algiers they 
sent similar agricultural curiosities from well-watered gardens 
to the exposition at Paris. 

This historical and geographic orientation is essential for the 
comprehension of the famous inscriptions. To neglect local 
conditions which created the situation pictured in them and 
then resort for an explanation to eastern parallels, which are in 
no respects apposite, is mere waste of effort. In the next number 
we shall attempt a commentary cn the texts in question. 
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25 Riviére et Leeq, p. 86. 


A NEW ACCOUNT OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
MAHAVIRA AND GOSALA. 

The locus classicus for the -elations between the Jina, Maha- 
vira, and the leader of the Ajivikas, Go$8la, has always been 
the Bhagavati Süira, Sarga X /.* Its account, however, is quite 
condensed, with many details cmitted, and the whole question of 
the association of Vira with HioSala, their final separation and 
later hostility has remained cbscure. It is of great interest, 
therefore, to find in Sargas IT, IV, and VIII of Hemacandra’s 
Mahàviracaritra a detailed narrative of their association for 
almost seven years. It diffecs from the Bhagavati on some 
points and supplements it on many; and, though its compara- 
lively late date? keeps it frori having the same weight as the 
Bhagavati, it surely represents a substantial Jaina tradition. It 
is also very enlightening in r2gard to Go$àla's character from 
the Jaina point of view. 

Hemacandra’s account is as follows.* GoSila was the son of 
a Maükhya, Meikhali, and nis wife, Bhadra, who wandered 
over the earth carrying a picture as a means of livelihood. He 
was born in the cow-shed of a Brahman in the village Saravana. 
He also learned the ‘maiikha art.’ Naturally quarrelsome, dis- 
obedient and deceitful. he quarreled with his parents, took a 
picture, and went off by himself. He arrived in Nalanda, a 
suburb of Rajagrha, at a time when Vira was there. This was 
during the second rainy seesen after Vira’s initiation. Vira 
was occupying a weavers house? and allowed Gośäla to occupy 
it also, ‘like a jackal in the presence of a lion? When Vira 


1 See App. I, Rockhill’s Life oí the Buddha, and App. I, Hoernle's 
ed. of the Upasakadagistitra. 

? See Hoernle's article on the Ljrvikas in the E.R.E., I, p. 259 ff, 
for discussion of all references knawn up to that time. 

3 Twelfth century. 

4 Sarga III. 373 ff. 

5 The usual form of the word is *mankha See Hoernle, loc. cit. 

Leumann, Rockhill’s L, B, p. 250, n. 2, seems to infer that the 
'iantuvüyaóülau? was open to the publie. Hemacandra says that Vira 
had obtained permission from the weaver to oceupy the house, and 
Gosila obtained permission from hm. 
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broke his fast at the house of the merchant Vijaya, Go$àala 
observed that the gods rewarded Vijaya, and decided that Vira 
was no ordinary muni. So he desided to give up begging with 
his picture and to become a disciple of Vira. While Vira was 
absorbed in meditation, Go$ala announced to him his intention 
of becoming his disciple. Vira had taken a vow of silence and 
did not reply at all; but GoSala attached himself to him and 
‘did not leave she Master’s side, day or night? After he had 
been in attendance two months, he thought to test Vira's wisdom, 
and asked him what he would receive as alms at the great festival 
of the rainy season. Vira himself did not answer, but the 
Vyantara Siddhartha, who had formerly been Vira's cousin and 
had been appointed by Sakra to watch over him, replied for him. 
He told just what alms Go$àla would receive. GoSala made 
every effort to avoid these, but, of course, it turned out that 
the alms he received: were just as described. Because of this 
incident Go$ala evolved the doctrine of niyati (fate)." 

In the meantime Vira had gone to Kollàka, anc Go$àla could 
not learn where he had gone.. After he had searched in vain in 
Nalanda, Gosala shaved his head and adopted nudity. He had 
evidently worn clothing up to this time. According to Hema- 
candra, Vira himself had given up clothing a year after his 
initiation.® Go$àla went to Kollika and found Vira. He ad- 
mitted that he had formerly been unworthy of initiation because 
of his devotion to clothes, ete., but now he had given up this 
devotion and begged Vira to take him as a disciple. ‘Be my 
guru for life. I can not endure a moment without you.’ Vira 
knew that it was possible for him ito be enlightened and so ac- 


7 Sarga III. 397. 

8 During the first year he Wore half of a garment. He had given 
away the other half. His half slipped from his shoulders and he did 
not trouble to pick it up. Hemacandra’s account dces not support 
Hoernle’s theory that Gosüla was the originator of the nudity-practice 
and may have influenced Vira to adopt it. Hoernle also says that the 
Jain scriptures say that Vira attached himself to the clothed cóm- 
munity of Pairéve and adopted nudity about the time he met GoSala, 
but he does not give the reference to the scriptures. No such statement 
is made in the Kalpa Sütra nor in the Acüraüünga Sūtra. The Jains 
themselves (Jaina Gazette, XXI. 125) have called attention to the 
incorrectness of the statement that Vira belonged to Parsva’s order. 
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cepted him as a disciple. Another slight incident that demon- 
` strated Vira’s omniscience soon confirmed GoSala in his doctrine 
of niyati.? 

Henceforth, GoSüla &ecompanied Vira in his wandering. 
Gosüla was perpetually in trouble with the villagers, because of. 
his innate depravity. Several itimes, in the name oi Vira he 
cursed persons who hac offenced him and had their houses 
burned by Vyantaras, On two occasions.he was well beaten by 
village youths because =e concealed his presence in empty houses 
they had chosen as irysting-places. He complained to Vira 
that he allowed him to b2 beaten, but the Vyantara Siddhartha, 
answering for Vira, pointed out that his beatings were caused 
by his own conduct. 

He also engaged in a controversy with followers of Par$va- 
nàtha, who were wearing clothes and carrying bowls, etc. 
(About six months after his initiation, Vira himself vowed to 
take food only in his band.)'? GcSala enquired who they were, 
and they replied, ‘ We are Nirgranthas (free from possessions), 
disciples of Parva.’ GoSala ridiculed the idea that they were 
Nirgranthas when they hed the granthas (possessions) ‘of 
clothes, etc. ‘ Without interest in clothes, etc., indifferent to 
the body, such is my teacher of dharma; such are Nirgranthas.’ 
They, ‘not knowing the Lord of Jines; made a pertinent—and 
impertinent—retort, whereupon Gośāla uttered his usual curse, 
but it had no effect oz them. He reported this to Vira, and 
Siddhartha explained tə him that thay were really disciples of 
Paréva and that his curse was powerless against them. 

The next incident was the arrest of Vira and GoSdla, since 


? Sarga III. 418. 

10 Sarga III. T6. The Ealpa Sūtra, a8 well as Hemacandra, also dis- 
tinctly states that Vira ‘accepted alms in the hollow of his hand’ 
. (5. B. E, XXII, p. 260). It puts the adoption of the practice at the 
same time as the adoption of nudity—thirteen months after initiation. 
Hoernle says (E. R. E. I, p. 265): ‘Mahavira permitted the possession 
of a bowl for the reception of the begged food.  GosSala denied the 
justice of this permission, because the ascetic could and should make 
use of his hand for that purpose (ef. J. S. I, p. 57, n. 2 and II, p. 267, 
n. 2). In elaborating his theory that the Ajivikas and Digambaras 
are the same, Hoernle igrores the fact that, though the Svetümbaras 
have certainly always usez bowls, Vira himself did not use one. 
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Vira had as usual refused to answer any questions, because of 
his vow of silence. The guards bound Go$ala, threw him in a 
well and drew him up and down like a jar. Two disciples of 
Pārśva heard of the incident and rescued them. 

Vira passed the fourth rainy season in Prsthacampa and then 
went to Krtamangala. Here two wealthy pakhandins (heretics, 
i. e. Hindus) with all their families held a festival in their 
family temple where Vira was engaged in kayotsarga.  Go$àla, 
as was his custom, angered the party by impertinent remarks, 
and was expelled from the temple. But it was a very cold night, 
and they soon relented and allowed him inside. As soon as he 
was warm, he made insulting remarks again, and was again 
expelled, and again allowed to enter. The same thing happened 
several times, until the young páükhandins were exasperated to 
the point of beating him. They were restrained by the older 
men, however, on the ground that he was perhaps an attendant 
of the devirya (Vira). They told the young men to let him 
talk as he liked, and to play the musical instruments, if they 
could not endure to hear him! 

In Sravasti, their next stop, Gosala caused a group of houses 
to be burned by the Vyantaras, because of his anger with a 
woman who had given him human flesh as alms. At another 
place, GoSdla terrified village boys who were playing near a 
temple, and was beaten by their fathers. He reproached Vira 
for allowing it, and the Vyantara Siddhartha told him he de- 
served the beating, ‘because of that nature of yours, which 
penetrates you, as a disease penetrates the body? The same 
thing occurred in the next village and, when he repeated the 
offense after the boys’ fathers had beaten him once, they decided 
it was the proper thing to beat the Master. Their evil intention 
was frustrated by the statue of Balarama which stood up with 
its plow raised to strike them. 

At their next stop, when GoSala went for alms, he came under 
suspicion of being a thief and was beaten; whereupon he caused 
a pavilion to be burned. Then Go$àla and Vira were arrested 
as thieves. When questioned, the Lord had remained silent as 
usual, and Go$ala ‘remained silent from love of strife” Vira 
was recognized by a former retainer of King Siddhartha, who 
obtained their release. 
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Vira then went to the Mleccha country to destroy karma, for 
it was very difficult to find assistants in the destruction of karma 
in the Aryan country. Gos&la endured his share of discomfort 
from the treatment by the Mlecchas. Arter their return they 
passed the fifth rainy season at Bhaddila. Several incidents are 
related now to demonstrate GoSdla’s greed when he received 
alms. There was another meeting with followers of Pàr$va, 
whom GoSala ridiculed. Next, Vira and GoSala were again 
seized and tortured as spies, and were again released through 
the intercession of followers of Pür$va. After their release Vira 
started for Visali with Go$àla, but when they reached a point 
where the road divided, GoSàla announced to Vira that he would 
accompany, him no longer, because he looked on indifferently 
when he (GoSdla) was beaten, and because he (Go$8la) was in 
danger from the calamities (upasarga) that Vira endured. 
‘ Besides, the people beat me first, then you’ He also held a 
grudge against Vira because he was indifferent to everything. 
‘Who would serve you who make no distinction between a stone 
and a jewel, a forest and a town, sunshine and a bower, fire 
and flood, one who wisbes zo kill and a servant? ... Hence- 
forth, I will not do it? Vira replies that he may do as he likes; 
that he will not change his conduct. So they separated. Vira 
proceeded to Visali and GcSadla started alone to Rajagrha. On 
the way, he passed through the great forest where there were 
five hundred thieves. Their lookout announced GoSila’s coming, 
but said he was nude anc without possessions. The thieves, 
however, considered it arrogance on his part to enter the foresi, 
and did not let him escape unpunished. After this bad be- 
ginning, Go$àla reflected that the gods had always averted 
calamities from Vira, eni he had profited from their protection. 
Whereupon he decided to find Vira again. Nothing further is 
told of Go$ala's experiences during his separation from Vira 
which lasted for six months. They met again at the beginning 
of the sixth rainy season, and Go$ala, ‘delighted in his mind, 
daily served him as before. 

For the eight months between the sixth and seventh rainy 
seasons Gosala and Vira wandered in Magadha ‘without 
calamity.’ When they resumed their wandering after the sev- 
enth rainy season, Go$àla angered the people of two villages by 
his lewd conduct and was keaten. Some time later, he gratuit- 
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ously insulted a bride and groom whom he me; on the road. 
Their attendants bound him and threw him in a bamboo thicket. 
He appealed to Vira, but the Vyantara Siddhartha again told 
him that it was his own fault. Through respect for the Lord, 
the men released him. ‘There was a similar incident with the 
very next persons—some herdsrnen—whom they met. 

The eighth rainy season was passed in Rajagrha, and then 
Vira went again to the Mleccha country, accompanied by GoSala, 
where he seems to have stayed through the ninth rainy season. 
It was after the ninth rainy season, as they were going from 
Siddhartha to Kiirmagrama, that the well-known incident of 
the sesame-shrub occurred.*  Gosàla saw a stalk of sesame on 
the road, and asked Vira whether it would perish or not. Vira 
broke his silence, ‘by the power of fate, and replied that it 
would perish, and that later the seven flower-jivas would become 
seven sesames in one pod. To prove his statement false, GoSila 
dug up the stalk and threw it away. A clod of earth adhered 
to it and a shower of rain revived the stalk. A passing cow 
crushed it into the damp ground. It took root, new shoots 
appeared, and flowers began to grow. On the return journey 
from Kirmagrama to Siddhartha, they saw the sesame-stalk 
again, and Gosala pointed out that it had not perished as pre- 
dicted. Vira replied that it had.  Go$8la tore open the pod 
and saw the seven sesames. He concluded that the same prin- 
ciple applied to all creatures, and this was the origin of his 
doctrine of reanimation.” 

In the interval between the two conversations in regard to 
the sesame had occurred the incident which resulted in the final 
separation of Vira and GoSala. Gośāla had addressed insolent 
remarks to the Svamin Vaigiküyana. Exasperated at their repe- 
tition, the Svàmin finally lost patience and sent a hot-flash 
(tejole$ya) against GoSala. He ran to Vira who sent forth a 
cold-flash that quenched the hot-flash and saved Go$àla. GoSala 
enquired of V:ra how one acquired the power to make the hot- 
flash. Vira explained that it was acquired by observing fasts of 
three days, and breaking them with only a handful of husked 
grain, and a handful of water. Persistence in this course for 


12 Sarga IV. 67. ?3 Sarga IV. 128, 
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six months.would produce the power. Shortly after the con- 
versation about the sesame, Go$ala left Vira and went to Srà- 
vasti to develop this psychic force. To test his power, he de- 
liberately sought a quarre! with a slave-girl whom he successfully 
consumed with his ho--flash. Delighted with his success, he 
began to wander. His m2eting with the six followers of Par$va - 
is mentioned immediatel; after this in the text, as if it hap- 
pened very soon, though in the Bhagavati it is put many years 
later. These six men renounced their vows and joined GoSala. 
They’ were learned in the sight-fold mahanimitta doctrine ** 
and explained it to him out of friendship. ‘ Friendship develops 
at once between men of the same character. Proud of his hot- 
flash and the eight-fold mahanimitta doctrine, he began to 
wander over the earth, saving, ^1 am a Jina.” ? 14 

We hear nothing further of Go$ala until near the end of 
Sarga VII, when he appears on the scene for a brief time, 
engaged in a dispute with Ardraka, a follower of Vira. GoSala 
upheld his doctrine of niyati (destiny), and Ardraka main- 
tained the superior power of purusa (manly action). Ardraka 
was, of course, victcricus in the argument. This was appar- 
ently many years after GoSala had left Vira, for not long after 
is recorded +° the meeting in Sravasti between Vira and Gośāla, 
which was seventeen years after their separation.  Go$àla was 
already there, stopping in the shop of a potter-woman, Halahala. 
He had gained favor with the people. ‘ Destroying obstacles by 
tejole$yà, having knowledge >Ë the eight-fold nimitta doctrine, 
he entered into the minds of the pecple. The simple-minded 
people hearing his declaration, thinking, “He is an Arhat,” 
constantly approached ani worshipped him. After Vira’s ar- 
rival, he sent Gautama imio the city for alms. He heard people 
saying, ‘ GoSala, the Omniscient, the Arhat, is here) Disturbed 
by this report, Gautama told Vira that all the people were 
calling Go$àla ‘ omniscient.” ‘Is this possible or not?’ Vira 
replied, ‘The sor of a Mankha, Mankhali, not a Jina, though 
thinking himself a Jina, Go$ila is a house of deceit. Initiated 
by me, he received instruction from me. He acknowledged 


13 See Rockhill, L. B., p. 249, n. 1. 
14 Sarga IV. 137. 15 Sarga VIII. 354 ff. 
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wrong belief to me. He is not omniscient.’ This was said in 
the presence of cthers, so the matter was discussed by the citi- 
zens. Gośāla heard the words of Vira quoted and ‘surrounded 
by Ajivikas, was filled with anger, like a black cobra” Then 
Ananda, a disciple of Vira, entered the city for alms. Sitting 
in the house of Halahalé, Cosala called Ananda, and made 
threats against Vira. ‘ Does ne not know my tejolesya able to 
consume an enemy? I will make him and his followers a heap 
of ashes. I will save you alone.” And he illustrated with the 
story of the serpent that is in-the Bhagavati. Ananda was so 
disturbed by these threats that he returned to Vira without even 
waiting to obtain alms. ‘This talk of GoSala, “I will make 
him a heap of ashes,” is it the talk of a crazy man, or is he 
really able to do this?’ Vira explained that GoSAla was really 
able to destroy any one except an Arhat. He could cause only 
discomfort to Arhats. Vira gave instructions for his disciples 
not to annoy GoSila, if he should come, but the warning was of 
no avail. Go$ala came to see Vira and insolently denied that he 
was the son of Maükhal, and his former disciple. He applied 
his theory of reanimation anc claimed that he, a Rishi named 
Udaya, had entered Go$ala's body after he had died. Vira 
refused to admit any such possibility, and Go$àla threatened 
him with destruczion. Unable to endure his insolence, Sarvàna- 
bhuti reproached him for his denial of the Lord, and was in- 
stantly destroyed by GoSala by his hot-flash. Elated over this 
proof of his power, Go$ala became even more insolent to Vira 
and caused protests from anther disciple whom he also de- 
stroyed. Finally, Go$8la directed his hot-flash against Vira 
himself, but it made the pradaksinà and rebounded against 
Gośāla. ‘As if angered because he had used it for a crime, the 
tejolesya returned and forcikly entered the body of GoSala.’ 
Go$ala predicted that Vira would die in six months from a 
bilious fever from the tejolesyé, and Vira made the counter 
prediction that he would wander as a Kevalin for sixteen years 
more, but that Gosala would die from a bilious fever in seven 
days. Weak and burning, GoSila returned to the potter-woman's 
house. There he drank liquoz to soothe his burning. He cov- 
ered his body with wet clay and rolled in water. He sang, 
danced, and made the aijali to the potter-woman. His talk was 
6 
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disconnected and contradictory. One of his followers, Ayam- 
pula, came to enquire about a point that puzzled him, but when 
he saw GoSala’s condition he went away embarrassed.  Go$ala's 
disciples then 'explaired that these were the last song, dance, 
afijali, drink, arnointing with clay, etc., and were a sign that 
Gosala had attained nirvàna.'^ They persuaded Go$ala to put 
away the liquor, etc., te receive Ayampula, and to answer his 
question. GoSala finally regained his senses and gave instruc- 
tions that he should be buried with great honor as the twenty- 
fourth Arhat. On ths seventh day he repented, summoned his 
disciples, and made a recantation. He reversed his funeral in- 
structions, and ordered that he be buried with dishonor and 
with publie proclamation of the facts. After his death, his 
disciples shut the doors, drew a map of Sravasti and used that 
for carrying out ais instructions for a dishonorable burial. Then 
they held a very elaborate public funeral. 

Notwithstanding his depravity narrated in such detail, GoSala 
went to Acyute (the twelfth heaven), because he had confessed. 

In reply to Gautama’s questions Vira narrated GoSila’s past 
and future incarnations, but these are not relevant here. 


HELEN M. JOHNSON. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSICY. 
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1° ‘These * finalities ’ were incarporated into, the Ajiyika doctrine. 


DID CAXTON TRANSLATE THE DE CONSOLATIONE 
PHILOSOPHIAE OF BOETHIUS? 


In the Times Literary Supplement (London, November 5, 
1925) I find an artiele under * Notes on Sales? entitled * Àn 
Unrecorded Caxton,’ which begins as follows: ‘The discovery, 
or rather recovery, of an unrecorded copy of Caxton’s “ De Con- 
solacione Philosophie," circa 1478, in the cellar of a house near 
Colchester, etc? This is somewhat misleading, and it is only 
when we have read nearly half-way through the article that we 
Énd the sentence that sets us straight, provided that we do not 
overlook the little phrase, Eng. by Chaucer.’ ‘A hand-list of 
the books in the library [The Colchester Public Library] was 
printed in 1856, and is interesting as showing not only whal 
it contained, but what books were then missing from its shelves. 
The * Boethius de Consolatione, Eng. by Chaucer, fo." almost 
certainly refers to the Caxton above mentioned.’ 

'The last sentence is important because of the erroneous belief 
held in certain quarters that Caxton himself was a translator 
of De Consolatione Philosophiae. Did Caxton translate this 
work of Boethius? Dr. Bernard L. Jefferson in the Preface * 
to his Chaucer and the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius 
(Princeton dissertation, 1917) asserts: 

Throughout the Middle Ages this was his [Boethius’] most popular 
work, and it was translated into almost every European language. 


Its translators in English, besides Chaucer, include King Alfred, Cax- 
ton, and Queen Hlisabeth. 


Dr. Jefferson's unequivoeal statement that Caxton is one of 
the English translators of the De Consolatione Philosophiae led 
me to make a search for the probable source of his error. I 
surmise that it hes in the ambiguous words of Richard Morris 
in his edition of Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius ‘De Con- 
solatione Philcsophiae" (London, 1868), page 1: 


For, indeed, the echoes of Boethius, Boethius, rang out loud from 


1 See page iv. 
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every corner of European liceratare. An Alfred awoke them in Eng- 
land, a Chaucer, a Caxton wculd aot let them die; an Elizabeth revived 
them among the glorious music c: her reign.? 


Morris may heve known taat Caxton did not translate De 
Consolatione Philosoph:ae—that he simply printed Chaucer’s 
translation; but when we corsider the note in which he names, 
such other translators as wer2 known to him, it would appear 
that he thought of Caxton also as a translator. 

Yet Caroline Pemberton, ditor of Queen Hlizabeth’s Eng- 
lishings (London, 1899), offers enother possible source for Dr. 
Jefferson’s error. In the Fcrewords, page xii, of her work, 
Miss Pemberton says: 


The Consolation of Philzsephy was a very favorite book during the 
Middle Ages, it being read net only in Latin but also in various trans- 
lations. Jt was first done into znglish by King Alfred, and he was 
followed by Chaueer, Caxton. Qusen Elizabeth, and many other trans- 
lators of minor note. 


It is not easy to account for these errors. If the Consolation 
as printed by Caxton is rare; it has received notice enough to 
inform us of its nature. As enr y as December, 1849 (18 years 
before Morris edited h:s verzion of Chaucers translation), I 
find in Notes and Queries 1. 126 an article quoting Thorpe’s 
interesting description of the work: ¢ 


3450. Boecius de Consolac.one Phtosophie. Translated out of Latyn ` 
into English by Maister GeZrey Chaucer, with Epitaph for Chaucer 
in Latin Verse by Stephen Sur go, Poet Laureate of Milan, at the 
cost and instance of W. Caxton. a most beautiful and quite perfect 
copy, without the slightes; defec; ar repair, folio, in old Osford calf 


2 I abridge the fcotnote of Morris: ‘ Other translations are by John 
Walton of Osney, in verse, -n 1:10... first printed at Tavistock in 
1525. ... An anonymous prose version in the Bodleian. George 
Coluile, alias Coldewel, 1556. J. 7. 1309; H. Conningesbye, 1664; Lord 
Preston, 1695, 1712; W. Caustom, 1730; Redpath, 1785; R. Dunean, 
1789; anon. 1792 (Lowndes) ? 

**There are three copies >f i-is book in the British Museum, one 
at Cambridge, two at the Bodleiam, one at Exeter and one at Magdalen 
College, Oxford; one at Ripon lJinster, one at Sion College, London, 
and six in private hands.” See William Blades, The Biography and 
Typography of William Cemxton, p. 215. New York, 1882. 

4 Catalogue of some Intcrestinz, Rare, and Choice Books. 
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binding. from Browne Willis’s Library, £ 105. Printed by Caxton, with 
his name. 


A more detailed description occurs in the Biography and 
Typog-aphy of William Caston, England's First Printer by 
William Blades (New York, 1882), pages 213-15. 

But there is nothing better to make clear Caxton’s position 
with respect to the Consolation of Boethius than Caxton’s Epi- 
logue to his edition of Chaucer’s translation, for there we find 
his own account of what he did and why he did it. His admi- 
ration of the Consolation and his praise of Chaucer in making 
the translation are sincere: 


Thus endeth this book, which is named “ The Book of Consolation of 
Philosoohy," which that Boecius made for his comfort add consolation, 
he beinz in exile for the common and public weal, having great heavi- 
ness ard shoughtes, and in manner of despair, rehearsing in the said 
book hew Philosophy appeared to him shewing the mutability of this 
transitery life, and also informing how fortune and hap should be 
understood, with the predestination and prescience of God ss much 
as may and is possible to be known naturally, as afore is said in this 
said book. Which Boecius was an excellent author of divers books, 
craftily and curiously made in prose and metre; and also had trans- 
lated divers bocks out of Greek into Latin, and had been senator of 
that ncble and famous city Rome; and also his two sons senators for 
their prudence and wisdom. And forasmuch as he withstood to his 
power ihe tyranny of Theodoric, taen Emperor, and would have de- 
fended the said city and senate from his wicked hands, whereupon he 
was corvicted and put in prison; in which prison he made this foresaid 
book oi consolazion for his singular comfort. And forasmuch as the 
style of it is hard and difficult to be understood of simple persons, 
therefore the worshipful father and first founder and embellisher of 
ornate eloquene» in our English, I mean Master Geoffrey Chaucer, 
hath translated this said work out of Latin into our usual and mother 
tongue, following the Latin ag nigh as is possible to be understood; 
whereir in mine opinion he hath deserved a perpetual laud and thank 
of all this noble royaume of England, and especially of them that 
shall read and understand it. For in the said book they may see what 
this trensitory and mutable world is, and whereto every man living in 
it oughi to intend. 'Then forasmueh as this said book so translated is 
rare ard not spread ne known as it is digne and worthy, for the erudi- 
tion ard learning as such as be ignorant and not knowing of it, at 
request of a singular friend and gossip of mine, I, William Caxton, 
have dene my devoir and pain to imprint it in form as is here afore 
made; in hoping that it shall profib much people to the weal and 
health of their souls, and for to learn to have and keep the better 
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patience in adversities. Ard furthermore I desire and require you 
that of your charity ye wouid pray Zor the soul of the said worshipful 
man Geoffrey Chaucer, first translator of this said book into English, 
and embellisher in making the said language ornate and fair, which 
shall endure perpetually; and tierefore he ought eternally to be re- 
membered, of whom the body and corpse lieth buried in the Abbey of 
Westminster beside London, to-i»re the chapel of Saint Benedict, by 
whose sepulchre is written on a -able hanging on a pillar his Epitaph, 
made by a Poet Laureate, wherecf the copy followeth.® 


Gory BAYLEY Dorsow. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


* Pollard, A. W., Fifteenth Gentury Prose and Verse, pp. 222-3. 
Westminster, 1903. 


REPORTS. 


PurLorosus LXXIX (N.F. XXXIII) 1924. 


Pp. 1-50. Th. Birt, Beitráge zum Verstiindnis der Oden des 
Horaz. The odes considered are numbers 1, 2, 8, 12, 39 of the 
first book. The comments deal with the dedications of the 
poems, their intention, date, language, spelling, and general 
interpretation. Some textual changes are suggested, e. g. 1, 1, 4, 
collegisse iuvat, meta ubi fervidis; I, 2, 21, audiet cives satiasse 
ferrum; I, 32, 15, dulce lenimer, mihi iwncta salve. Parallel 
passages are cited from other authors to confirm many of the 
interpretations suggested. 


Pp. 51-69. N. Wecklein, Die Antiope des Euripides. A dis- 
cussion of the Antiope legend, and a suggested reconstruction of 
the play according to the fragments gathered from various 
sources. Particular mention is made of the papyrus fragment 
discovered by Flinders Petrie and published in Cunningham 
Memoirs, No. VIII (1891). 


Pp. 70-111. E. Bornemann, Aristoteles! Urteil über Platons 
politische Theorie. The criticisn. of Plato’s theory of the state 
found in Aristo“le’s Politika is mest important. Great care must 
be taken to set forth the text in question minutely and to inter- 
pret it accurately. There follows then a translation of Aris- 
totle’s Politika 1260b 27-1264b 41; 1290b 88-1291a 38; 1815b 
40-1316b 27. After the translation comes a series of exhaustive 
notes and explenations of the translation. The article is con- 
tinued on a later page. 


P. 112. Miscelle, 1. Karl Rapprecht, Empedocles fr. 133. 
Instead of re meyíorg we should read r éAaxtory. Cf. Lucretius 
V, 102-3, via qua munita fidei | proxima. 


Pp. 113-158. E. Bornemann, Aristoteles! Urteil über Platons 
politische Theorie. Continuation of the previous article, pp. 70- 
111. There is given a connected exposition of Aristotle’s thought 
as developed in the preceding trarslation, and an examination of 
its correctness. In places Aristotle has misunderstood or mis- 
interpreted Plaio. The article is continued on a later page. 


Pp. 159-187. Hugo Magnus, Neue Bruchstiicke einer Ovid- 
handschrift. The article deals vith the remains of a hitherto 
unknown manuscript of the Meiamorphoses, which belongs to 
the end of the 12th or the beginning of the 13th century. A 
collation of the new manuscript p with the author's edition of 
the Metamorphoses (Weidmann 1914) is given. Ms. p is a vul- 
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gate manuscript which belongs to Class X, and has hitherto been 
employed by no editor. 'The new manuseript agrees generally 
with the others of its class. It is valuable for the interpreta- 
tion of Ovid as well as for aszertaining the state of Ovidian 
study about the year 1800. 


Pp. 188-200. Karl Prinz, Beiträge zur Kritik und Erklärung 
der Achilleis des Statius. A series oi notes to elucidate vexed. 
passages in Book I of the Achilleis. The notes are based on the 
critical edition of A. Klotz (Leipzig, 1902) and the comment 
of Brinkgreve (Rotterdam, 1918). 


Pp. 201-221. Rudolf Wagner, Der Oxyrhynchos-Notenpapy- 
rus. Volume XV of the Oxyrhynehus Papyri (ed. Grenfell- 
Hunt, 1922) contains in No. 1786 a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of ancient music, a Christian hymn with the corre- 
sponding nótes. The writing shows the hymn to belong io the 
closing decades of the third century. The present article dis- 
cusses the text, notation, rhythm and metre of the fragment, and 
gives some observations on its aesthetic value and its place in 
musical history. The composition shows the hand of an artist. 
The harmony is diatonic, the chromatic scale is not used. Two 
plates are appended, giving the hymn in modern notation. 


Pp. 222-224, Miscellen. 2. H. Lehmann, Zu Petrons Cena 
Trimalchionis, It is clear that oclopeta (Petr. 35, 9) is a mis- 
take. In Marcellus, *Tarpixa zepi ixÜvov, P. 134, ]. 17 (Physici et 
medici Graeci minores, vol. I) is mentioned ókvréraa yeddov = 
a flying fish the color of a swallow. dxvrérea is a poetic form of 
ükvrérgs, and the Romans may have latinized the word into 
ocypeta or ocipeta on the anzlogy of poeta trom womrys. 3. pp. 
222-224, Walter Anderson, Die Meleagrossage bei den Letten. 
Evidence to show the existence of the Meleager story among the 
Letts. 4. p. 224, W. Hnsslin, Zu Appian b. c. I 94, 484 ed. 
Viereck. Viereck was mistaken in deleting the name of Nor- 
banus from the passage in question. 


Pp. 325-238. E. Kapp, Sokrates der Jüngere. In the three 
lives of Aristotle collected in Valentin Rose’s edition of the 
Fragments (1886) it is stated that at the age of 17 Aristotle 
was in Athens, and became tie pupil of Socrates just before his 
associatior with Platc began. This must have been Socrates the 
Younger who is mentioned toth by Plato and by Aristotle. A 
discussion is given of the import of Aristotle’s mention of the 
younger Socrates, Metaphysics 1036b 24. 


Pp. 234-257. E. Eornemann, Aristoteles’ Urteil über Platons 
politische Theorie. Conclusion of the article. The critique of 
the Laws :s considered here. A translation is given of Politika 
1265a 1-1266a 30, followed. by explanatory notes and a summary 
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of the points involved. Some observations on Aristotle’s per- 
sonality are given, and special attemtion is directed to his strong 
belief in private property. l 

Pp. 258-297. H. Bogner, Kaiser Julians 5. Rede. The ora- 
tion is to be interpreted as a piece 5f pagan gnosticism. 


Pp. 298-812. Oskar Viedebantt, Metrologica. Before the 
adoption of the Athenian standard the system of coinage that 
was in vogue at Corinth had for its unit a stater of 8.25 grams, 
the hundredth part of a Sidonian mina. Thirds of staters, too, 
were issued, and ten of these weighed one Sidonian shekel (27.5 
grams). Besides the regular statez there was also a colonial or 
trade stater of 13.3 grams (= Tyrian shekel), and as a frac- 
tional part of this the half-stater was used. The Athenian 
drachma (4.29 grams), or half-steter, was the hundredth part 
of a slightly augmented Tyrian mina. Previous computations 
of the BactAjuos rayuvs and the pérpios mīxvs (Herodotus I 178) 
as approximately 50 em. and 44 cm., respectively, are confirmed 
by calculations based upon data found in Herodotus I 50. 


Pp. 813-322. Miscellen. 5. W Schmid, Vergilius Catalep- 
ton 5.7. A suggested re-grouping of the verses to clear up both 
text and interpretation. 6. pp. 817-822. Schwierczina, Coniec- 
tanea in Frontonem. Fifteen suggested emendations. ¥. pp. 
322. Hermann Kirchner, Dikaiarchos über Anziehung? The 
supposition that Dikaiarchus first advanced the theory of the 
sun’s attraction on the earth is probably wrong. A plausible 
restoration of the text (Doxogr. Gr. 382b 12D) assigns the 
theory to Euenius. 


Pp. 323-354, Thea Stifler, Das Wernickesche Gesetz und die 
bukolische Dihirese. Wernicke’s ‘law’ has no justification, for 
at the end of the fourth foot of th» Homeric hexameter there is 
no conscious avoidance of a final sy_lable that is long by position, 
and in post-Homeric epic poetry, except where there is imitation 
of E technique, the spondaiz fourth foot is rejected alto- 
gether. 


Pp. 355-369. E. Bickel, Neupythagoreische Kosomologie bei 
den Römern. Examination of Pliny, Natural History, II 1 fi., 
and of Manilius I 515 ff. Pythagerean doctrine not necessarily 
derived from Posidonius is shown, and even un-Posidonian doc- 
irine in Pliny is pointed out. 


Pp. 370-433. Otto Crusius ({) and Rudolf Herzog, Der 
Traum des Herondas. A critical edition of the text of the 
eighth mime, preceded by Crusius’ introduction and followed by 
Herzog’s commentary and exp!anztions. The relations of He- 
rondas to his contemporaries are fally discussed. 
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P. 438. Miscelle, 8. Ludwig Gurlitt, Testamentum Porcelli. 
Cf. Buechsler-Heraeus, Petronnu Saturae et liber Priapeorum, 
Berlin 1912, p. 269.  Pictoribus cagillinas is to be read for 
rivoribus capitinas. ‘Tne wictarw mentioned are a special kind 
of butcher. 


Harrison C. COFFIN. 
UNION COoLIEGE. 


RHEINIscHES Museum rÜr PHILOLOGIE, N. F. 73. Band, 
Heft 3 u. 4.2 


Pp. 248-272. W. Kroll, Quintilianstudien. This important 
article corsists of thra2 sections: the first (pp. 243-60) deals 
with the chapter on Synthesis (IX 4); the second (pp. 261- 
69), with the chapter on tke 2repon (XI 1); and the third 
(pp. 269-72), with the chapter on Actio (XI 3). The author 
analyzes the chapters, points out Quintilian's real or probable 
sources, adduces parallel passagss from other authors, and pre- 
sents a few critical nctes. 


Pp. 273-289. Erich Preurer, Aus Heinrich Nicolaus Ulrichs? 
Nachlass.: Twenty epigraphic notes based on the posthumous 
papers of H. N. Ulrichs (+ 1843). The notes, embodying 
commentary, corrections, restcrations and new inscriptions, 
affect IG TV, V 1, VII, VILI, IX 1, XII 8 and XII 9. 


Pp. 290-305. O. Hense, Zu Antipatros von Tarsos. Discus- 
sion of several fragments belonging to Antipater of Tarsos or 
claimed far this author by Herse: Athen. 346 o, 648 f; Philo- 
demus «ep: ópygs, col. xxxii 231f.; Stobaeus IV 22, 25 (67, 
25 M.); 22,103 (70, 18 M.). Incidentally, a section is devoted 
to the Cherites of Me. eager. 


Pp. 306-23. Th. Bizz, Ein» Siegesinschrift und geographische 
Karte des Tuditanus. (Mit einem Anhang zu Livius V 16.) 
Birt makes it appear probable that in Plin. N. H. III 129, 
Tuditanus. qui domu:t Hisz;ros, ia statua sua ibi inscripsit, 
statua should be changed into tabula. It would follow that 
Tuditanus was the author of a map of Istria, and that the pas- 
sage from Pliny shou-d not be used—as has been done by E. 
Reisch—to restore CIL I?, No. 652, an inscription that com- 
memorates the victory of T'ucitanus in 129 B. C. Birt is 
satisfied with neither Eichelsr’s nor Reisch’s restoration of the 


1 For the zontents of Heft 1-2 of the Rh. Mus., see AJP. XLII 348-53. 
The delay of the present reporti ic due to the temporary suspension 
of publication of the Rh. Mus., for which see pp. 371-72 of the following 
account. 
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IS, but proposes and defends a restoration of his own. An 
appendix shows how, by a few eliminations, the text of the 
oracle in Livy V 16, 9 may bé reduced to Saturnians. 


Pp. 324-42. H. Kalenberg, Beusteme für eine historische 
Grammatik der griechischen Sprache. 5. Deklination von 9o. 
Statistics on the use of the forms of 9o from Homer to Byzan- 
tine Greek. In the classic period svoty is used as Genitive and 
Dative. In the Hellenistie period 8voiv passed into the form 
8vay and with few exceptions wes restricted to the genitive, 
whilst Svot forced its way into the dative. Popular Greek re- 
tained 8vot but, dropping the dual number, discarded therewith 
the form dvoiy (duciv). The Atticists of the second century of 
our era, as also later Procopius and Agathias, tcok up again 
the use of dvoiv, but, for the most part, rejected 8vot. Side by 
side with the declensional forms, urdeclined é¥o wes used in all , 
periods of the language. 


Pp. 848-49. U. Hoefer, Zu alten Geographen. 1. In Pom- 
ponius Mela 1, 2 alias... nune—— modo . . . modo. The 
notion that Mela intended to write a fuller treatise must be 
given up. 2. Emendations of Ps.-Skymnos (Müller), 776. 
3. Justification of the statement of Fs.-Skymnos, 161 f. 4. Pub- 
lication of a suggestion of A. v. Gutschmid to change àvépov to 
vogíg«ev in Agatharchides apud Phot. bibl. cod. 218, p. 171 a 
Bekk. 


Pp. 350-358. Carl Clemen, Za Firmicus Maternus. The 
author endeavors to explain more satisfactorily several passages 
that deal with various religious mysteries. 


Pp. 359-70. Miszellen. H. Kallenberg (359-362) points out 
a number of small interpolations in the text of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. A. Debrunner (2862-66) interprets & 8x’ 6 
Aidadeds orapros ékÓoquov ot avy Kvatoe (Gortynian law, Collitz- 
Bechtel 4991) as “since the year ir which Kyllos and his asso- 
ciates of the Ai@arels craprós were kosmiontes.” Eduard 
Fraenkel (366-370) presents interesting observations on the 


stylistic form of aivot, 
Portrait of A. Brinkmann facing page 371. 


Pp. 371-72. The new editor of the Rheinisches Museum, F. 
Marx, and the publisher, J. D. Sauerlander, present a state- 
ment of the causes that led io th» four years’ suspension of 
publication of the periodical, and give a brief appreciation of 
the services of the former editor, 4. Brinkmann, who died on 
July 28, 1923. 


Pp. 373-401. August Brinkmann ({), Die Meteorologie 
Arrians (edited end supplemented Ly Hans Herter). Stobaeus 
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has preserved three fairly extensive meteorological fragments 
attributed to a certzin Arrian. This Arrian is commonly be- 
lieved to have been a writer of about the beginning of the second 
century B. C. Brinkmann thinks that this view is based on a 
misunderstanding and believes that the writer in question is 
identical with Arriar of Nisomedia-of the second century of our 
era. The identity is shown ly a detailed comparison of the 
vocabulary, forms, syntax, and style of the fragments with the 
same features of the acknowledged works of Arrian. 


Pp. 402-25. Ernst Howald, Meleager und Achill. The 
article is a contribution to zhe solution of the Homeric question. 
Starting with an idea of Finsler’s, Howald endeavors to show 
that the Iliad was modeled efter the epos on the wrath of 
Meleager. But untike the wrath of Meleager, the quarrel of 
Achilles with Agamemnon had no organic connection with the 
death of Achilles and so eventually the portion of the poem on 
the Death of Achilles got separated from the pis and perished. 
There were many artstew, but the aristeia of Achilles was the 
only one that was capable of being developed into the Iliad. 
The process of evolucion wes about as follows. The Achilleis at 
first underwent a slight expansion. Then a great poet com- 
posed and added to it a pcem cn the Death of Patroclus. Next 
came Homer, who gave the Achilleis its present beginning, 
wove into its texture the Patrokleia and other aristevat and lays. 
Even after Homer additiors ecntinued to be made and portions 
of the poem were wcrked over, until, finally, impersonal artistic : 
creation ceased and the Iliad became a great model epic. There- 
after other epics were patterned after it. 


Pp. 426-33. E. Schwyzer, Zu griechischen Inschriften (con- 
tinued from Rh. Mus. LXX 426 ff.). 5. Zu den Defixionen 
von Selinunt. 6. Zur grossen Inschrift des pelasgiotischen 
Larisa. 7. Zum delphischen Phaselitenstein. These notes were 
sent to Brinkmann in 1920 and since then the results have been 
incorporated in the authcr’s new edition of Cauer’s Delectus, 
Nos. 167 a, 322 (w. supplement pp. 461 sq.) and 590. 


Pp. 434-48. Hermann Schoene, Hippokrates Ilep papudrov. 
Edition in parallel columns of the Greek text (based on the 
author’s own transcription frcm the Codex Urb. gr. 64) and 
the 1515 Leyden Latin trensletion of the fragmentary treatise 
wept pappákov, with critical coramentary. The text is preceded 
by observations on early publications of the Greek text and of 
Latin translations of it, and is followed by a discussion contain- 
ing parallel references to o;her works. 


Pp. 449-55. L. Radermacher, Eustathius von Anliochien, 
Platon und Sophokles. On the basis of passages in Eustathius 
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apud Klostermann in Lietzmann’s “ Kleine Texte, etc." the 
author concludes that xai should be struck out in Plato, Repub- 
lic, 364 B, áyópra: 9& kal pávres ; thet in Sophocles, Philoctetes 
888, kåurvéovr stands for xai éprvéovr! (not xat àwmvéovr ) ; that 
in Trachiniae 335, éuuctvao? of Parisinus A should be restored 
for dupeivad of the Laurentianus; and that in Philoctetes 450, 
ázooréAAovo? should be retained. 


Pp. 456-65. Antonius Funck, De Euclione Plautino. The 
author maintains, against Klingelhóffer, Bonnet and Leo, that 
Euclio was really a miser, and not simply a poor citizen who 
pretends to be poorer than he really is for fear that some one 
might suspect him of harboring the treasure. 


Pp. 466-82. Friedrich Wilhelm, Plutarchos llepi jovyias. 
Translation, with critical notes, and detailed study of this frag- 


ment, which has been preserved by Stobaeus IV 16, 18, pp. 
398 f. H. 


P. 482. Fridericus Marx, Critica Hermeneutica. Notes on 
Diphilus, fr. 42 K., Porphyr. de abstin. IV 8, and CIL XIII 
105. 

Pp. 483-87. Index. 

C. W. E. MILLER. 


Tay JOHNS Horxins UNIVERSITY, 
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Festskrift til Amund B. Larsen paa. Hans 75-Aars Fødselsdag, 
15 Desember 1924. Kristiania, H. Aschehoug & Co., 1924. 
Pp. 246. 


A number of colleagues and former students of Dr. Amund B. 
Larsen have' joined in presenting him with this anniversary 
volume of investigations in Norwegian dialects and general 
linguistics on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday. It is a 
volume of very solid content, which every worker in these de- 
partments of study wll surelv wish to possess. There are six- 
teen articles by Norwegian scholars, one by a Danish, and one 
by a Swedish scholar. ` As already indicated, problems that con- 
cern themselves with the present dialects of Norway occupy a 
large place in these investigations, but most of these also have 
an interest that reaches beyond the region immediately con- 
sidered. Other artic.es consider questions in Old Norse phon- 
ology, genera! Scandinavian linguistics, and Primitive Ger- 
manic. 

Professor Magnus Olsen discusses grammatical and logical 
gender in east and south Norwegian city dialects, considering 
mainly Arendal (pp. 73-31). He treats the def. pl. form of 
masculine and feminine nouns whose indefinite plural have no 
ending, because the majority of them are words designating 
quantity or material. For example, en kal, which by analogy 
to the class of nouns to which it belongs should in the pl. be 
(to) kaler, def. kålene; but one says instead (to) kål, kálene, 
as de kålene jeg kjøpte var bedervet. ‘That is, when one wishes 
to convey the idea of quantity and not that of individual objects, 
the neuter invariable plural and simple accent replaces the usual 
plural endings and the eoripcund accent; it goes like hus-hisa. 
The writer has found this principle operating even in such a 
case as de fire manna (p. 80).* But the words exhibit also the 
usual individualizing plural, as dé külene, de skülene, when that 
meaning is intended to be conveyed. It is of exceeding interest 
that, on the other hand, neuters, contrary to their usual declen- 
sion, may assume the individualizing compound accent and 
a gender ending when individualization is desired 

p. 81). 

Mr. M. Berntzen gives an account of the remains of u- and 
w- umlaut of a in the Stavanger dialect (pp. 150-155). As we 
should expect it to be in this southwest Norwegian city, the re- 


:f'The four men.’ 
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tention of this umlaut form is ebundantly evidenced, but the 
influence of standard speech in the city dialect is very important 
here as elsewhere in Norway, and we find that the umlaut forms 
are far less numerous in Stavanger than in the ccuntry around 
it. However, Stavanger uses such a form as nått, pl. netter, and 
in compounds as nåitəvakt, ‘nightwatch, mültovügw, by the 
side of nattaro, ‘ piece at night,’ and other similar cases (hárv, 
‘harrow,’ tånn, * tooth’), where in cities farther east the stand- 
ard (Riksmal) form would be used. There is, then, consider- 
able conservatism upon this point in Stavanger. 

In these and other matters we saall find conditions to be quite 
different if we turn to a dialect of southeastern Norway. Of 
such a one Mr. Trygve Knudser gives us an interesting his- 
torical and descriptive survey in zn article entitled “ Om Tøns- 
berg Bymal,” pp. 130-142. Tønsberg is situated south of Oslo 
on the west side of Oslo Bay and like all town dialécts in that 
region has in the last half-century undergone extensive modern- 
izing under the influence of the literary language and the cul- 
tured speech of the capitol. To take the example of a single 
word: the negative ante of the Tønsberg region, which long ago 
yielded to ikke in the upper stratum of speech in the city of 
Tønsberg, has now practically been replaced by tkwe also in the 
lower strata. ‘This particular instance the writer attributes to 
the influence of reading and of tke schools. As an example of 
a relatively recent change away from the historically correct 
local forms I shall take the presant equivalent of words with 
original rn, as standard bjørn, ‘bear, and horn, ‘horn,’ Old 
Norse biern, and horn. In Oslo and in cultivated Norwegian 
these are now pronounced bjørn ard horn, and it is this in T'gns- 
berg. But the east Norwegian equivalent of ON. rn is now nn 
(dn: in western Norway, and rn, rrn in Troms of northern 
Norway). In Vestfold in generel and in the dialects around 
Tønsberg r or nn prevails” so that one says bün for barn and 
kvan for kvarn, but also in some words rn, as gara, by the side 
of gån, for garn, ‘varn.’? J do not know the date of Ross’s 
investigation of the dialect, hut in 1882, according to Professor 
Storm’s word-lists, the rn and the nn forms are found side by 
side in Vestfold. Dr. A. B. Larsen is surely right when he 
held in 1898 that when rn is found in southeastern Norway in 
the speech of the cities it is ther2 by influence of the literary 
language. Now in the present city dialect of Tønsberg -rn is 
well-nigh universal (Knudsen, p. 137). It sounds a bit strange, 
however, when he describes the situation as follows: “ Stgttet til 
dannet dagligtale og skriftsprog har rn holdt sig (som supra- 


2 H. Ross, Norske Bygdemál, VII. Foldamál, p. Il. 
° Skulerud in the present Festskrift. p. 41. 
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dental rn) utenfor noen fà crd som fra bysprogs standpunkt ma 
regnes for indigrte lànord, således bjonn, binno. Ellers barn 
... körn, horn, kværn, jerna.’ As the nn forms have not been 
adopted by those whose natural forms have rn, but vice versa, 
one can hardly call the cited instances loanwords ‘irom the 
standpoint of city speeck ’ even. l 

Another example of the disappearance of the local vernacular 
for standard speech is taat of the condition in the diphthongs, 
but here it does not seem to me that we necessarily have to do 
with the influence of standerd speech, local tendencies all 
through southeastern Norway have, since late Old Norse times, 
been in that direction, ia varying degrees in the different parts 
of the region. In this matter it is interesting to see that whereas 
in the surrounding dialects a diphthong is simplified before a 
consonant combination resulting from the addition of an inflex- 
ional ending, Tønsberg is here more conservative than the 
country around, as wher. biċut, ‘soft,’ neuter blött, gran, * clear, 
frank,’ neuter, grett, is in Tønsberg, blaut-blatt, and grei-grait. 
. Finally I shall mention the levelling of the stem vowel of the 
pprte. of strong verbs io zhat of the infinitive, as finna-fonnt 
(ON. funnit) to finna-finm, varo-vóri to værə-væri. This is 
fully established. But right here again city dialectal develop- 
ment has influenced usage, so that the neuter strong pprte. form 
is giving place to the weak form in -?, as vere-vert, and in such 
verbs as dra, * draw,’ dratt, end dradd (it is no longer dra-dri4). 
Knudsen’s survey of Tønsberg speech is especially welcome at 
this time, for there have been but few monographs published on 
southeast Norwegian. 

Didrik Arup Seip writes on the assimilation kn > nn, and 
in > nn (as vain > vann, hoin > bonn) in the dialects of the 
southern coast regions, showing the presence of this phenomenon 
already in early Middle Norwegian times, pp. 169-185, and 
Gustav Indrebg discusses the loss of the plural of verbs in xiv- 
xv) century Norwegiar, pp. 106-114. Torleiv Hannaas gives 
an interesting account of work on Norwegian dialects before 
Ivar Aasen, pp. 87-105: it is wellknown that there were many 
who collected dialect words and wrote about the local vernacu- 
lars in Norway in the xvi and xvii™ centuries, but these pages 
add much new and valuable information. Another article in 
the Festskrift deals with one such collection: “ En ordsamling 
mellem Gunnerus’ papicer," by Ragnvald Iversen, pp. 190-200. 
The words here contained are mostly from northern Norway; 
Iversen offers an introdactory account of the contents, and. pub- 
lishes a selection of ea. 180. There is no etymological discus- 
sion, merely the words of the original collector; I shall take the 
liberty, however, to add in regard to that strange term haarg;e, 
‘violin,’ a reference here to a recent explanation of this word 
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by Otto Anderson on pp. 209-210 of his Strékharpan. En studie 
a nordisk instrumenihastoria. Helsingfors, 1923. He explains 
it as a violin with strings of hair and compares fagelharpe, 
Finnish jouhtkantele. This is surely correct. 

On the subject of musical accent there is a study by Vilhelm 
Riksheim who deals with this as found in the Vefsen dialect in 
northern Norway, pp. 213-223. The unrounding of vowels in 
the dialects of Trondhjem Province by Jgrgen Reitan must be 
briefly noted, pp. 201-212. The delabialization of y and ø is a 
phenomenon. that is well known in linguistic history, but it is 
peculiarly characteristic of East Norwegian, as the author notes, 
p. 201, to which may be added that the unrounding of y is ex- 
tensively evidenced in western Norway, but in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form than in the North. Mr. Reitan limits his study to 
the stressed position, finds that the change under discussion has 
geographically much wider scope in the case of ø than in that 
of y, and the influence is usually a following / or r. It reaches 
its most pronounced form in Selbu, as in the words där for 
dør; gülv for ‘golv; and fülk for ‘folk? The resulting vowel 
varies, from a half unrounded one to one with passive position, 
but in the examples from Selbu the unrounding has gone beyond 
the passive lip position to one in which the lips are drawn back 
slightly. 

0: exceeding . importance is Prof. Jakob Sverdrup’s study of 
IdE. *bh, *dh, *gh, in the earliest Germanic, pp. 224-232. The 
longest article in the volume deals with the MSS left by Johan 
Storm, in so far as they concern themselves with Norwegian 
dialects; an account of the 121 titles is offered by Olai Skulerud, 
together with the phonology &nd forms of a, Vestfold, and b, 
Lower Buskerud-Oslo, on the basis of the Storm collections, 
pp. 1-73. Johan Storm, throughout most of his long academic 
career was Professor of English and Romance Philology in 
Christiania University, but he tock great interest in research in 
this field and became in 1882 the founder of the Norwegian 
Dialect and Folklore Society. Some of the materials he left 
have already been published by Dr. Skulerud in the transactions 
of the Christiania Scientific Society, series LI, 1919. 

There is, naturally, no account of Dr. A. B. Larsen’s own 
extensive contributions to this field, but the evidence of the 
profound importance of his work, and the recognition of his 
leadership for a generation and more is evidenced throughout 
the volume in the many references to his writings and his views. 
We are, however, given by Professor Sigurd Kolsrud a list of 
Tiarsen's publications and his journeys of investigation, which 
began in 1882 with a visit to Solgr, then continued several 
months, almost every year for forty years, south, east, north and 
west, and closes in 1924 again with Solgr. In a leíter to me 
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from Dr. Larsen, of date Jan. 18, last, it appears that he regards 
his work, Sognemålene, 1921-1925, as probably his last. But it 
is sincerely hoped that he wil still be able to publish some parts 
of the material in his extensive collections. 


GEORGE T. From. 
UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS. 


M. Tull Ciceronis De Findus bonorum et malorum. Libri 
I-II. Edited by J. S. Reid, Litt. D. Cambridge, At the 
Unersiy Press, 1925. 288 pp. 8°. 16sh. 


Every classical scholar, I dare say, knows something of 
Madvig's edition of the De “inibus (first edition, Copenhagen 
1839; second ed., Copenhagea 1869). Editions of the classics 
are not as perennial as the tcxts themselves: Bentley's Horace, 
Munro's Lucretius, J. B. Mayors Juvenal, Conington-Nettle- 
ship’s Vergil, Schoemenn’s De Deorum Natura, to which we may 
add Orellis Onomasticon, or perhaps A. O. Clark’s Asconius— 
these seem to defy time itself, the wavdayarwp. If I may be 
permitted to say so, I do not hesitate to rank Reid’s De Finibus 
with these. As for the great Danish Ciceronian, he will not 
suffer by comparison with P»id, even now, and vice versa; the 
reader will rise from the comparative study of the two with a 
feeling of their rare excellence and eminence, exceeding one’s 
sanguine expectations. 

It is fully forty years age (1885) since Dr. Reid published 
M. Tulli Ciceronis Academima, The text revised and explained, 
London, Macmillan, Printed at the Cambridge University Press. 
For the preface of that editica Dr. Reid said, inter alia: “ While 
I have tried in the first place to bring my own reading of the 
ancient authors to bear on ~he elucidation of Cicero’s work, I 
have not neglected such mocem aids to its study as it seemed 
of importance to consult.” Modest and true words, the very 
model for that kind of wc-ck. And we understand that the 
Cambridge Ciceronian has pirsued his task of the De Finibus, 
off and on, from 1885 to 1925. Of course, there are no aids for 
parsing and translation, nor other elementary features; but 
anything and everything that could illumine or elucidate Cicero’s 
text, seems to have been cl-sely studied, weighed and valued; 
never mechanically appropricted or superciliously rejected. 
Naturally, Madvig figures more largely than any other scholar. 
For convenience sake my citations are, throughout, from Reid's 
pages: 18, 14, 15, 18, 23, 47, £1, 53, 69, 92, 100, 117, 153, 156, 
etc. ; but if the present student desires to test Dr. Reid’s faculties 
at their best, where Reid is able to correct, modify, reduce or 
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expand the eommentary of the great Danish scholar, I would 
beg to refer ihe reader particularly to pp. 39, 43, 49, 56, 57, 
69, 71 (a great excursus there), 109, 147, 163. We realize that 
the copyists of MSS often were not Latin scholars at all, bui 
mechanical transcribers; and, least of all, were they conversant 
with delicate points of Giceronian idiom (see esp. p. 215). 

With the utmost liberality of appreciation, Dr. Reid avails 
himself of every aid for parallels or elucidation: Naegelsbach’s 
Stylistik, Schmalz, Draeger’s Hist. Syntax, Kiihner, Neue- 
Wagener, Wilkins’ ed. of De Gratore, Sandys’s Orator, Marx's 
Ad Herennium, Woelfilin’s Archiv (passim), Otto’s Lateinische 
Sprichwörter, monographs in Hermes, Philologus, Rh. Mus., 
` Mnemosyne (de Boot, p. 193), Tyrrell.and Purser's Cicero's 
Correspondence (153, 170). Of course, Reid’s work has been 
vastly aided by Merguet’s Concordance. But even go there is a 
wealth of delicate discussion; e. g. on quasi vero (p. 112), quaeso 
(54), posse se vivere (168), collido improbo (167), amplus 
(180), esp. on barones (187), on quoque (214), aerumna (221), 
dictata (203), dispexit (205), avere (160), quarum potiendi 
spe (87). 

One realizes that Cicero, hampered by the egestas (to which 
Lucretius referred), was incessantly compelled to coin new words. 
We note here: infinitio, consecutio, allevatio, praecepirir, per- 
functio, effecirim, patefactio, restinctio, depulsio, architectari, 
conservatio, contemptio. 

All this work is of the finest; but as a student of Greek phi- 
losophy I value even more the extraordinary industry of Dr. 
Reid on the material side. I mean the study of Epicurean 
Hedonism (as compared with the Stoic xa@jxov, officium) from 
Democritus to Epicurus and so down to the devout Latinizer of 
the same, Lucretius, whom Cicero, after the single reference in 
his correspondence, never mentions by name. Munro’s notes, of 
course, are often cited by Reid. Diogenes Laertius, B. X, is 
obviously the largest quarry. Plutarch’s Adversus Coloten and 
Non posse suaviter vivi are often referred to, but Reid also 
ascends to Plato (Phaedras, Timaeus, Republic, “letter to 
Archytas ?) and Aristotle’s Ethics, and descends to Lactantius, 
Porphyry (ad Marcellam, de Abst.), Augustine (De Civitate Dei), 
Ausonius Cento from Vergil. The epigram of Sardanapalus 
(211 sq.), and, of course, Philodemus, and Scott’s edition of 
the Herculanean Serclls, and Clem. Alex. Stromateis are men- 
tioned. Usener's Épicurea naturally figure much, and Gomperz 
is repeatedly cited. Throughout Dr. Reid takes great pains to 
present the Greek equivalents or originals of Cicero’s exposition, 
ag, e. g. Sivy (815, Sefxeda and dreipia (33), the aiperd and evera 
(86), xopuydaios (42), abrodipyytos épynveia (45), a8itorpoda (46), 
mpooxpovey aspernari (46), gudvros insitus (49), émBory ris 
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Siavolas (5), &aoráðuyois (511, &wovía (59), yapyapwpuós (61), 
bpp (66), réAos (66), ofqows (59), yarn (70), drapagia, dbapBia — 
(76), xabjxov (107), àráðea indolentia (115), Oewpia, dropov 
individuum (155). ` 

We must not forget that in his ed. of the Academica, in 1885, 
Dr. Reid had given an elaborate delineation of Cicero's interest 
in, and production of, Greek philosophy. (A little slip there, 
on p. 20. The censor Lieirius Crassus, the great orator of 
Cieero's youth, not the orator M. Antonius, was the one who 
suppressed the Latin “ rhetores,” in 92 B. C. Cf. Cie. de Orat. 
III, 93, Suet. de Rhetoribus _, and my Cicero of Arpinum, pp. 
18 sq. Also Cicero's reconciliation with Cesar after Pharsalos 
was in 47, not 46.) 

It remains for the studeni. to emancipate himself from the 
depreciation, of Cicero made fashionable for some time by 
Mommsen's hatred of that name. We cite from Dr. Reid's 
Academica, p. 26, note 2: “The chief promoter of this preju- 
dice has been Mommsen, wh- has found many to follow him" 
. . . “Had Cicero by any chence been author of a proscription, 
he would probably have been one of Mommsen’s heroes.” May 
I be permitted to refer to my essay, Cicero, an Appreciation, 
American Journal of Philolozy, 1914, pp. 1-11. 

When one realizes how slender and how primitive was the 
culture of Cicero on the Latir side, how overwhelming, nay how 
ubiquitous, the Greek, then, and then only, one begins to deai 
fairly and correctly with Cicero's cultural personality and with 
his philosophical production. Cf. my biography of Cicero, pp. 
91 sq. 


E. G. SIHLER. 
Mr. VERNON, New York. 


The Annals of Quintus Emnius. Edited by ETHEL Mary 
STEUART. Cambridge, At the University Press, 1925. 
viii + 246 pp. 


This modest book, which will make the fragments of the 
Annals accessible to our college students, deserves a hearty wel- 
come. It gives first the well-authenticated lines with a select 
apparatus, then the incertae sedis fragmenta, the dubia, and the 
spuria; after which fcllows a commentary which undertakes 
concisely to justify the text and the placement of the lines, and 
to provide appropriate lingvistic, metrical, and interpretative 
suggestions, These notes ar» at times of a rather elementary 
kind but disclose on every page a careful study in widely separate 
fields of interests. Ennius is not a text for beginners in anno- 
tation. For the advanced strident this volume will by no means 
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displace Vahlen's edition with its full apparatus and elaborate 
discussion of the historical setting, but it will be of value even 
to him in its constant challenge to Vahlen’s credulous con- 
servatism. 

Since almost every line of Ennius is a problem in setting if 
not in text, readers are sure to disagree with any editor. To the 
reviewer, Miss Steuart's judgments on dubious lines seem to 
range from diffidence to undue daring; and since the exigencies 
of space have compelled her to be somewhat toc concisely dog- 
matic, it may be of service to indicate a few typical instances 
of inconclusive editing. 

In listing the spuria the editor applies a wholesome scepticism 
regarding the accuracy of late grammarians but a rather dan- 
gerous belief in Ennius’ freedom from lapses. ‘There is, as she 
rightly says, ro respectable evidence that Ennius.mangled the 
words cerebrum and Massilitanas with tmesis. However, she 
has too frequently disregarded good evidence in relegating ugly 
though well-authenticated phrases and lines to the list of spuria. 
When Ausonius attributes endo suam do to Ennius and Varro 
alludes to the tag in his quaint phrase endo suam domum we 
must accept it, and the editor ought to refer to Varro’s allusion 
in the notes. The jangling line O Tite tute is hardly a credit 
to any poet, but it is attributed to Ennius by three grammarians 
and was quoted by the Auctor ad Herennium from some early 
poet. In view of the fact that Ennius wrote about Tatius and 
that his allitezations sometimes jar we have no right to pro- 
nounce the line spurious. Why not drop it among the dubia? 
But this lot is also somewhat overloaded, for it contains several 
instances like the famous Nos sumus Romani qui fuimus ante 
Rudini quoted by Cicero. The editor’s comment is simply “ This 
line is obviously about Ennius, but Cicero does not state that it 
is by Ennius.” Yet what need is there of the statement since it 
is written in the first person, and we know that Ennius wrote 
about himself in the twelfth book? And that epposite fact is 
not even mentioned in the notes. 


In the arrangement of the accepted fragments, on the other -` 


hand, the reader is likely to find over-much credulity. For 
instance, Regel’s discovery of the order of citations in Macrobius 
VI, 1, 11-15 is unfortunately disregarded, the assumption of 
Roman troops in Sicily in 277 B. C. to account for fr. 21 of the 
sixth book makes one rub one’s eyes. Norden’s drastic conjec- 
tures have been too uncritically accepted in the editing of books 
VII and VIII, and the assignment of the ninth book to the 
years 208-2 is wholly unjustified. 

The text itself is conservative and is usually based upon the 
best editions. "There is still, however, need for eareful sifting. 
For instance, the editor retains diu in fr. 1, bk. IL, with the 
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note “the dia of the second baad is an obvious scribe’s emen- 
dation.” But Ziegler hes demonszirated in his edition of Cicero’s 
De Republica that the correcte? 3f this old manuscript was very 
trustworthy. Since Miss Stezart justifies her transfer of the 
fragment (erroneously I think) to the second book by reference 
to diu a more careful weighi-g of the evidence was essential. 
The notes are serviceable though some readers will like to have 
more cross references to Home: and Vergil and will perhaps 
resent the inclusion of the execrsas of dubious value on “ ballad 
poetry.” 

Miss Steuart set herself an weusually difficult task which in 
the main she has performed w-ta great credit. I hope that she 
may be induced to edit the rest of the Ennian fragmentis in a 
second volume. 


! TENNEY FRANK. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


H 


Frontinus: The Stratazems, mi the Aqueducts of Rome; with 
an English Translation bz Charles E. Bennett, the Trans- 
lation of the Aquecucts beirg a Revision of that of Clemens 
Herschel. Edited and prepared for the Press by Mary B. 
McEtwain. London, Wiliam Heinemann; New York, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, MOTIXXV. xl 484 pp. 


This new volume of the Loeb Classical Library should have a 
wide appeal, not only to the zeneral reader but to the pro- 
fessional scholar as well. Frortinus De Aquis is perhaps the 
most interesting and most important treatise we have on the 
water supply of ancient Rome. The text is far from perfect, 
and it presents a good many zechnieal difficulties, especially in 
the mathematical chapters, but Professor Bennett has done about 
the best that could be done will: it. One feature of the volume 
is open to criticism. The twc Latin texts follow pretty closely 
the texts of Gundermann ani Biicheler, respectively, but the 
brackets and diacritical marke employed by the German editors 
have been omitted “for the sake of appearance.” Hence the 
reader sometimes runs quite unzrarned into a bit of utterly im- 
possible Latin; e. g., pp. 30, 1€: 366, 1; 400, 2; 426,10. There 
are a few obvious misprints; Da. 50, 8; 180, 24; 184, 22; 355, 
11; 442, 19. On p. 318, l. 8, sua fide can hardly mean “ by 
this expression of confdence^' It means rather, from his own 
engagement, his own promise, to put them to death. 

W. P. MusTAR». 


THE JOHNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY.: 
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"Fontes Hissoriae Religionis Aegypziaeae. Collegit Theodorus 
Hopfner. Bonn: A. Mareus and E. Weber, 1922-1925. 
Five parts, pp. 932. 


This extensive work is fasciculus II of the Fontes Historiae 
Religionum ex Auctoribus Graecis ct Latinis Collecti edited by 
Carl Clemen, who in 1920 issued tke first fascicle dealing with 
the religion of the Persians. The zeneral editor is to be con- 
gratulated on securing the coöperation of Professor Hopfner, 
who has performed his task with exceptional zezl and thor- 
oughness. 

The collection of passages relatirg to the religion of Egypt 
here offered must be nearly, if not quite, complete. After occu- 
pying myself for years with the tradition of the Greeks and 
Romans regarding Egypt, I have run through the texts included 
in this book without discovering any thing of importance 
omitted. This is a merit not usual in works of this kind. 
When I speak of completeness, however, I have in mind the 
limits set by the series. There are certain passages in late Latin 
Fathers which are not included, though they unquestionably 
derive from older sources. Moreovez, the texts here offered do 
not include the inscriptions, a fact t= be regretted, because some 
" are difficult of access. Doubtless the bulk of the book would 
have been increased by this addition unless the compiler had 
chosen to omit certain long texts, such as those of Herodotus 
and Plutarch, which are likely to ba in the hands of any one 
who purchases this book; but Dr. Eopfner may have felt that 
the compreaensive index, with whizh he concludes his work, 
would gain in practical usefulness if all passages referred to 
could be conveniently consulted. Tis is undoubtedly true, and 
it would be ungracious of us, while regretting what he omitted 
to a ou to recognize to the full the valuable service he has 
rendered. 


W. A. Hemet. 


WESLEYAN URIVERSITY. 


Virgile, Bucoliques. Texte établi et traduit par Henri GoErzER. 
Paris. Société d'Édition “ Les Belles Lettres,’ 1995, 9 frs. 


This new volume of the * Collection des Universités de France? 
may be commended to all American students who read, or ought 
to read, French. It gives a good iztroduction to the Bucolics, 
the Latin text with a prose translation, and a few concise notes. 
One note is perhaps open to questicn. As for the ‘ sandyx’ of 


b 
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iv. 45, the editor accepts Plmy’s comment, * quamquam animad- 
verto Vergilium existimasse herbam id esse? But why assume 
that Virgil regarded the ‘sandyx’ as a vegetable food, or a 
vegetable dye, any more than the ‘murex’ of the previous line” 
On p. 56 the quatrains o2 Theocr, viii seem to be ascribed to 


Theocr. vii. 
W. P. MUSTARD. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The present serious industrial depression in Germany, where 
1,600,000 workers are repcrzed as unemployed in February, has 
led the publishers of Bursezn's Jahresbericht to order a marked 
reduction in the size of thax famous journal. The editor, Pro- 
fessor Karl Münscher, informs me that the sum of $700 in new 
subscriptions would make it possible to maintain the original 
scale of publication. At ihe subscription price of $9.00 that 
means only 80 new subscribers. It seems not impossible that a 
sufficient number of institc ons and individuals might be found 
in this eountry who would subseribe under these conditions in 
order to prevent a serious loss to the progress of our science. 
Notices of new subscriptions should be sent either to the editor, 
Professor Dr. Karl Münscher, Münster i. W., Breul 12, or to the 
publishing house, O. R. Reis.and, Leipzig, Karlstrasse 20. 


W. A. OLDFATHER, 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 





Every scholar knows the defects of the bibliographies compiled 
for the years of the War, and for the immediately succeeding 
years. This lacuna in our apparatus is soon to be filled; for a 
group of French scholars, under the chairmanship of Jules 
Marouzeau, and with the suprort*of a number of organizations, 
has prepared a complete Billiographie Décennale de PÀntiquité 
Classique, for the years 1974-24. The work makes 2000 pages, 
closely printed, in two vo.tm2s; a brief abstract or indication 
of the contents accomvanics each item. The Association Guil- 
laume Budé, of which the distinguished Maurice Croiset is Presi- 
dent, has undertaken io ses it through the press, and expects to 
issue it in the summer or autumn of 1926. The Délégué Général 
of the Association, Jean Melye, well known in America, writes 
that about $4000 is needed to finance the work; that some funds 
have been collected for its assistance; that he desires to secure 
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about $1200 more. He has appealed to the undersigned, Délégué 
Correspondant aux Etats-Unis, for assistance in raising this 
sum. I shall be glad to receive any sum from One Dollar up- 
ward, in support of this monumental work. While its price has 
not yet been definitely fixed, iz is probable that to advance sub- 
scribers ‘a bound copy, including postage, will cost not far from 
Eight Dollars. Any contribution cf Five Dollars or more will, 
if desired, be credited towards a copy, the balance to be paid on 
the appearance ot the work. 


ROLAND G. KENT, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THe MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA ' 


. As the last pages of the Journal are going to press, news is 
received of the incorporation of the MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF 
AMERICA, which is interested in every phase of the arts, letters, 
and life of the Middle Ages. Simultaneously with this news 
is received a copy of the first number of Speculum, the quarterly 
organ of the Academy. Tae successful launching of the 
Academy, the eminence of its officers—Rand (president), Manly, 
Haskins, Willard (vice-presidents), Brown (treasurer), Cram 
(clerk)—-, the plans that have heen perfected, the co-operation 
that has been promised, the high character of the first publi- 
cation, are guarantees of the continued success of the enterprise. 
The American Journal of Philology begs leave to offer congratu- 
lations, and ventures to predict for the Academy a great future. 
All those who may be interestad in membership are referred to 
the clerk, Dr. R. A. Cram, Room 312, 248 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

C. W. E. MILLER. 
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CICERO DE OPTIMO GENERE ORATORUM 


The brief treatise current as early as Asconius under this 
title has received little attention from students of the rhetorical 
works of Cicero, and per se it ceserves little. But as a tentative 
step in the sequence of Brutus and Orator it is of peculiar 
interest—a roughly hewn and abandoned block from the work- 
shop which produced the two larger treatises. 

It professes zo be the preface to a translation of’ the great 
speeches of Aeschines and Demostaenes in the indictment and 
defense of Ctesiphon, undertaken for the purpose of making 
plain to Roman readers what true Atticism is, as contrasted with 
the narrow conception of it as a plain repressed style, enter- 
tained anc promulgated by those who called themselves Atticists. 
The translation itself was probasly never made. ‘There is no 
allusion to it nor citation fom it in antiquity, and absence of 
mention in certain contexts iurnishes ground for this belief—an 
argument ex silentio to be sure, not cogent but probable. Cer- 
tain at all events it is that the preface which we have was de- 
tached and circulated under ite own title as early as Asconius. 
The title itself must be attrjbutec to an editor, not to Cicero 
himself, since the whole argument of the treatise is directed 
against the current notion that taere were different and equally 
justified genera oratorum: Orators there are, worse better and 
best; but of oratory there is but one genus. A suitable title 
might have been de optimo oratore !—not conceived of as an 
individual, but as an attainable realization—and with slight 


10f, ad Quint. Frat. 3.5.1 (referring to the treatise De republica) 
libros de optimo statu civitatis et de optimo cive. : 
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modification of conception this title. was in fact used in the 
ultimate work for which t-is first sketch was discarded, viz., 
the Orator. 

But beyond this concusion one may, I feel convinced, ad- 
vance a step further, and a-gue plausibly, if not demorstrate, 
that the preface was not onl, not bronght out by Cicero himself, 
but was in fact never finished for publication.” To distinguish 
between completed and incozapleted work in the case of sc rapid 
and, in his rhetorical and plilesophical works, often so precipi- 
tous a composer as Cicero is doubtless a rash undertaking, but 
I shall nevertheless venture to call attention to some parts which 
reveal the brevity of mere jottings and suggestions, to om.ssions 
of words (which modern editors have supplied), to suppressed 
sequences of thought, to evidence of double treatment. , Some- 
thing of this feeling was apparently entertained by Paul 
Manutius, who commented: “Hic liber . . . Ciceronis est, 
mutilus tamen mihi videtur, nam suspectam. habeo brev:tatem 
nimiam "—unless possibly he refers merely to the external 
brevity of the whole work. | 

As for the date of the work, it has been the current view 
(Teuffel, 5th ed., names the year 44, the new edition ‘aus der 
Zeit um J. 46’) that it is suksequent to the Orator. Curcio 
derives an argument for this conclusion from the fact that the 


12 From the absence of eny lates allusion to the translation Philippson, 
N. Jhrb. 133 (1886), p. 425, concluded that it was never made. Since 
(as wil appear) it is rensonabl; certain that De finibus is later than 
our treatise, absence of allusior to such a translation in De fir. 1, 6 
is significant. See also om relation to the Orator, n. 2, p. 111 below. 
Jerome, in his spirited and rezdable defence of his own method of 
rendering (Ep. 57, de optimo gerere interpretandi) alludes to the trans- 
lation as if made and before hint—quahta in illis (se. the translations 
from Aeschines and Demosthenes) praetermiserit, quanta addiderit, 
quanta mutaverit—but he refrains from specific illustration (non est 
huius temporis dieere). His vita-ions are only from the extant p-eface. 
Jerome is a church-worthy to ls treated with all honor, but his con- 
temporaries recognized in him a human weakness to make vaunz of a 
learning even beyond the record. Rufinus (Apolog. in St. Hieron. II 7, 
Migne vol. 21, col. 589) reports the oath of Jerome to abstain from 
pagan literature, and notes its *iolation not only in the ease of well- 
known attthors and works, but—<tiam ea quae non sunt scripta legisse 
se scribit (cited bv K. Kunst, Vien. Stud. 41 (1919), p. 98). 
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Orator contains no reference nor allusion to the translation, 
whieh he thinks would have been inevitable if the translation 
had then (46) been in existence. But this view rests upon the 
assumption that the translation was made and circulated, and in 
that case something could be said for it. But if this were not 
the case another possibility is open, viz., that the preface and 
the contemplated translation were undertaken before the Orator. 
This in fact I believe was the cas2, and that in the first or 
general part of the little treatise we have a first draft, de optimo 
oratore, of a treatment which was abandoned for the larger 
undertaking of the Orator. The evidence may not be considered 
conclusive, but I venture nevertheless to make one or two obser- 
vations which seem to point in that direction. 

The work opens with a distincticn between the character of 
poetry and oratory which is fundamental for Cicero’s argument: 
There are different kinds of poets, cultivating different styles of 
poetry, as for example Homer and Menander, attaining to wholly 
different kinds of excellence. But oratory may not be so divided 
into genera, and orators differ from one another not in kind but 
in degree, that is in their success or failure in attaining to the 
common ideal of oratory—docere delectare movere. In the 
Orator? on the other hand, sophistie and epideictic oratory 
(including history) are set apart, along with poetry and phi- 
losophy, as constituting a wholly different genus from forensic 
oratory. This sharpness of distinction is not blurred by the fact 
that in our treatise (15 and 17) Thucydides and Isocrates are 
alluded to, since Thucydides is criticized not as historian, but 


?Opere retoriche di Cicerone, Acireale 1900, p. 183: “Quanto non 
sarebbe tornato a proposito, discutendo le particolari questioni della 
scelta delle parole, della loro colloca%ione, del suono, del numero, referirsi 
alla traduzione." Curcio cites no example, but peculiarly significant 
for his point of view would be Orator 133: verum haee vis quam quaeri- 
mus, quanta sit suspicemur, quoniam exemplum non habemus, aut si 
exempla sequimur, a Demosthene sumamus, et quidem perpetuae dic- 
tionis ex eo loco unde in Ctesiphontis iudicio de suis factis consiliis 
meritis in rem publicam adgressus est dicere, Bornecque, L’Orateur, 
ete., Paris 1921, p. 103: “Tl (de optimo genere) est vraisemblablement 
postérieur à l'Orator, oü l'on n'y trouve aucune allusion." 

S The theme is treated twice in the Orator, concluding each time in 
the same nianner, 42 and 68. 
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as a preposterous mode! of oratory, and neither he nor Isocrates 
are put out of court as working in another genus, but merely as 
inadequate models. The plain fact is that the absolute position 
taken here is sharply qualtied in the Orator, in a manner which 
implies further reflectien or instructicn, or both. 

But more important as dointing to the priority of our treatise 
to the Orator is a general zonsideration, not without interest for 
the evolution of Cicero's thought as revealed in the latter work. 
The conception of an idzal orator, superior to any recorded 
example, corresponding to the Platonic i8éa, does not appear in 
any of the rhetorical works before the Orator. It is not found 
in the De oratore, nor even in the Brutus, though the latter 
work has one or two 2asiages which look toward it.* A dis- 
tinction must be made here between perfection as an historical 
term, and ideal perfecticn such as never was nor is. Just 
as to the Greek critics Demosthenes was already 6 phrop, so to 
Cicero plane perfectum et cui nih:] admodum desit Demosthenem 
facile dixeris (Brutus 35). But in the Orator Cicero's thought 
has gone beyond this to tke noticn of an ideal transcending any 
record of perfection—quslis forzasse nemo fuit (7). To this 
ideal Demosthenes is tie nearest approximation, but only that: 
(in Bruto) recordor longe omnikus me anteferre Demosthenem, 
quem velim accommodare ad eam quam sentiam eloquentiam, non 
ad eam quam in aliquo ipse cognoverim. But even Demosthenes 
does not wholly satisty this ideal (104). This then is the 
dominating note of the first half of the Orator, this is the novel 
and transcendental rezly to Brutus’ matter of fact query de 
optimo genere oratorum. 

If now we turn to our treatise we find that the inquiry is 
apparently the same, but there is a significant difference. He is 
seeking by analysis to gain agreement as to what and who the 
best, the perfect orator is: opcimus est qui dicendo animos 


* Brutus 161 ut eo nikil terme quisquam addere posset, nisi qui à 
philosophia, a iure civili, ak historia fuisset instructior. But this is 
not an ideal, hut a propaeey of himself, which the helpless Brutus of 
the dialogue is constrained -o point—erit, inquit Brutus, aut iam est 
iste quem exspectas? Ci. Jahn on Brutus 23: “Die Beziehung auf 
ein Ideal der Beredsamkeit t-itt dort (i. e. in De or. and Brutus) nicht 
bestimmt hervor." 
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audientium et docet et delectat et movet (3). But this he 
conceives of as scmething which either is or has been or can be. 
It is not inquiry into the nature of an ideal. This appears from 
his answer in 13: quoniam Graecorum oratorum praestantissimi 
sint ei qui fuerint Athenis, eorum autem facile princeps 
Demosthenes, hune si qui imitetur eum et Attice dicturum et 
optime. The optimus orator is realized in Demosthenes, who in 
the oratorical genus is optimus, just as Homer and Menander 
in their genera, or as Ennius Pacuvius Caecilius among Latin 
writers in their respective genera. Cicero has not yet arrived at, 
or at least does not here entertain, the conception of an ideal 
perfection, the conception which animates the Orator. If this 
had already been in his mind it would seem scarcely credible 
that an idea so dominating should nowhere emerge. 


Turning now to a more detailed examination of the work, it will be 
most convenient to follow it thrcugh in sequence, noting the passages 
which seem to show excessive brevity and sketchiness, double versions, 
or obscurities such as can be clarified by interpretation. To start 
deliberately from such a point: of view would be to expose oneself to 
the suspicion of finding examples where none exist. For myself, how- 
ever, I may say that my conclusions concerning the nature of the 
treatise were merely an outgrowth anc generalization from these par- 
ticulars. 

Note first of all the absence of any prooemium suggesting the cir- 
cumstance or motive for the inquiry, the absence of dedication or of 
any personal explanation relative to the occasion of writing. It can 
scarely be doubted in view of the other literary work of Cicero at this 
time, and especially in view of the active correspondence which went on 
between him and Brutus on questions of oratory and style, that the 
work if completed and published would have contained some such intro- 
ductory matter. We may, I suspect, go further and believe that a 
completed work on this subject would have been dedicated to Brutus, 
who is the recipient of nearly all*the writing of this period of Cicero's 
activity. For a translation planned primarily to show the supremacy 
of Demosthenes one can seem almost to catch a hint of the type of 
prefatory dedieation which would have been natural at this time from 
Orator 110, where, addressing Brutus, he refers to Demosthenes, euius 
nuper inter imagines tuas ae tuorum, quod eum credo amares, cum ad 
io in Tusculanum venissem, imaginem ex aere vidi, 

The brevity of style, suggesting rough jottings, cannot better be 
illustrated than by the opening words: 


Oratorum genera esse dicuntur tamquam poetarum; id secus 
est, nam alterum est multiplex. 
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The abruptness of this beginning requires no comment—the dryness of 
secus, the brevity of alterum, which Lambinus felt the necessity of 
expanding thus: nam alterum esi (simplex, alterum » multiplex. 

The sentence following has been the oceasion of considerable doubt 
and refashioning on the part of editors. The view of Mommsen, whom 
Jahn follows, is apparent from the text presented by the latter, which 
has won no following. Wha: others, who merely present the text as 
transmitted, have thought it i; impossible to say, but from translations 
and hints of punctuation I suspect that for the most part the meaning 
has been misapprehended. TL» reason lies in excessive brevity. 

Poematis enim irag 3i comici epici melici etiam ac dithy- 
rambici quo magis est tractatum a Latinis suum quo ius est 
diversum a reliquis. 


Manutius corrected quo ics to cuiusque and has been generally followed 
by subsequent editors. For the understanding of the sentence as a 
whole that which has been overlocked is, that with poematis some form 
of the word genüs—generibus would suit grammatical congruence-— 
is to be understood from the preceding sentence (oratorum genera), 
and that the words following, tragici, etc., are parenthetical epexegesis. 
For the manuscript readirg sutim guo ius I would read suum cuique vus," 
and I would interpret tha whole sentence as follows, indicating expan- 
sions of the thought for elea-ness by marks of parenthesis: poematis 
enim (generibus), tragic’ ... dithyrambici, quo magis est (poema) 
tractatum a Latinis, (eo maris intellectum est) suum cuique ius est 
(esse) diversum a reliquis. Eriedrich, whom Wilkins as usual follows, 
taking wrongly the claus quo magis est tractatum with dithyrambici 
alone, was led to bracke- a Latinis; but obviously it belongs to the 
whole, i, e. quo magis (poera) est iraetatum. The omission of the 
clause correlative with cuo magis was easy enough for the author's 
notes, hut is scarcely admissib.e in finished work. This general thought 
then of the diference in the genera of poetry is illustrated by brief 
examples: itaque et in tragoedia comicum vitiosum est et in comoedia 
turpe tragicum, et in eeceris suus est cuique certus sonus—a phrase 
corresponding 10 suum c4ique ius just above. Thereupon Cicero pro- 
ceeds to the contrast of this situation in poetry with its many genera, 
and of oratory embraced in one. The*balance of the opening antithesis— 
oratorum genera, poematis entm--makes it clear that genera (poematis 
enim generibus, as I have expanded it above) must be understood with 
poematis, and that the adject-ves following, tragici comici etc., are not 


5 ius == vowos. On the vóuos of poetry and music ef. Plut. de Musica 6 
(1133 B) érek oix jv capagiru: ka! ÉkacTov vevopucjévop eldos (suum 
cuique ius). Lex is the more “isugal Latin equivalent, as in the Horatian 
operis lex, legitimum poema, 2te. For ius cf. Quintil 1, 5, 12 Ennius 
poetico iure deienditur; Cic. “use. 3, 20 poeta ius suum tenuit et dixit 
audacius; Quintil Prooeri. 23 ius ipsum rhetorices. 
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to be associated with it immediately as attributives, but as standing in 
illustrative apposition. Poema is of course ‘poetry,’ a usage current 
both in Greek anl in Latin, just as carmen is at once ‘a poem’ and 
‘poetry.’ ° 


Oratorem genere non dividc; perfectum enim quaero. Unum 
est autem genus perfecti, a quo qui absunt non genere differunt, 
ut Terentius ab Accio, sed in eodem genere non sunt pares (3). 


The editors do not comment, bub there is a brevity here also which is 
confusing and obscure. The reader off his guard (in common with most 
translators) is likely to take perfeeti as neuter: it stands, however, for 
perfecti oratoris, but with suppressior of a preceding member which is 
essential to the thought. For from the preceding argument the idea 
emerges sharply that orators, whether good or bad, work in one genus, 
poets in many. The full expression therefore at this point would 
require some such supplement as this: unum est genus (et mediocris 
oratoris et) perfecti, a quo ete. 

In several cases words are omitted with varying degrees of harshness. 
For example in 4 haec ut alius melius quam alius (se. faciat), con- 
cedendum. est. In 6 ea igitur in quo summa (se. erunt, added by edd.), 
erit perfectissimus orator. Im 21 non enim tam multa (sc. dixit, added 
by edd.) de rationibus etc. On tke omission of the name of Demosthenes 
in l7 see below. 

At the conclusion of the argument for the unity of the genus ora- 
torium (as opposed to the diversity of genera in poetry), there is a 
serious defect of logical sequence in the text as transmitted, which I 
scarcely think can be laid to the acount of Cicero, who up to this point 
has been uncommcnly sharp and precise in his distinctions. 


(All speakers, whether gocd bad or indifferent, are called 
oratcrs, just as bad painters are still called painters. They 
differ from each other non zeneribus, sed facultatibus. Thus 
it is inconceivable that any orator should not wish to be 
like Demosthenes: but Menander did not wish to be like 
Homer; genus enim erat aliud.) Id non est in oratoribus, aut 
etiam si est ut alius gravitatem sequens subtilitatem fugiat, 
contra alius acutiorem se qam ornatiorem velit, etiam si est 
in genere tolerabili, certe non est in optimo (6). 


But Cicero has just argued with great precision: oratorem genere non 
divido. He cannot therefore reasonably here speak of a genus tolerabile, 
and contrast if with a genus optimum. His meaning must be as 
above (31, in eodem genere non scut pares. The one who has chosen 


* See the passages collected by Marx ad Lucil. 338 (esp. Posidonius, 
at top of p. 130). In 3, 5, 4 ad Quirt. Frat. Cieero writes facerem 
tamen (versus), sed opus est ad pcema quadam animi alacritate. But 
in Tusc. 4, 71 Anacreontis tota possis est amatoria. 
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either subtilitas or gravitas as his style remains in the same genus to 
be sure, but by cultivating a part instead of the whole falls short of 
supreme excellence. This thought, which seems absolutely necessary, 
ean be restored with very slight change thus: etiam si est in genere 
tolerabilis (i. e. differing from the best non genere, sed gradu), certe 
non est optimus (as these Atticists claim), si quidem quod habet omnis 
laudes id est optimum." : 

Another passage oi confusing brevity follows in the next section. 
Cicero has now completed his Cemonstration that we may not refer to 
the genera oratorum in the same sense as we speak of the genera 
poetarum. He now froceecs tc use it for the further purposes of his 
argument. ' 


Unum enim cum sit genus, id quale sit quaerimus. 


But quale cannot here mean [ie attributes or character of the whole 
genus oratorium, but only of that manifestation of it which is optimum. 
This appears clearly from the words immediately following: est autem 
tale quale floruit Athenis. I: would be absurd to say that the con- 
ception of the genus oratoriun —a perfectly universal idea—was in any 
way confined to Athens. This statement is only true of the suppressed . 
but qualifying predicate opticam, which Cicero has in his own mind 
so clearly that he overlocks the necessity of expressing it for the reader. 
The whole thought with its implications would have required some such 
expression as this: unum enim cum sit genus (sive malorum sive 
mediocrium sive bonorum cratcrum), quale sit (optimum) quaerimus, 
i. e. at its best. ] 


Est autem tale quais floruit Athenis: ex quo Atticorum ipsa 
vis ignota est, nota gloria. 


Jahn.comments: “ex quo ist nicht verständlich, da nichts vorherge- 
gangen ist, woraus folzt, dass man die Attiker lobe ohne zu wissen 
welches ihre wahre Bedeutung sei. Entweder ist ex quo verderbt, oder 
es ist etwas ausgefallen? Hedlicke apparently sought to remove the 
difficulty by reading atqui. Emi the difficulty very justly felt here is 
removed by the precedirg observation. For ex quo depends upon the 
idea of excellence or supremacy of the Attic orators which is contained 
in optimum, the suppressed predicate ot the preceding sentence. But 
some slight obscurity remains from the rhetorical inversion of nota and- 
ignota. For clearness’ cake I venture to paraphrase in the scholastice 

manner: ex quo (= ex eo quod tale quod floruit Athenis optimum est) 


7The German translator CO. A. Mebold (Stuttgart, Metzler, 1827), 
without indicating any change from the received text, renders exactly 
in accordance with the change: proposed: “so ist ein solcher vielleicht 
in seiner Art erträglich (= tclerabilis), auf keinen Fall aber ist er 
der beste (= optimus).” 
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Atticorum oratorum gloria est nota, ipsorum autem vis ac diversitas 
ignota. 

In section 8 there are difficulties, some of which are to be set down 
to the account of Cicero, some to iaulty punctuation of modern editors, 
in which the most modern, Friedrich and Wilkins, are the greatest 
sinners. The context of thought is that all the Attic orators have 
avoided faults of taste and style (but not all have risen beyond this 
to positive virtues). 


1 Sed qui eatenus valuerunt, sani et sicci dumiaxat habeantur, 
sed ita ut palaestritae: spabiari in xysto ut (= though) liceat, 
non ab Olympiis coronam petant. 


The expression is made emphatic by rhetorical asyndeton, omitting 
quibus between palaestritae and spatiari. They keep in condition by 
moderate exerciss to be sure, kut let them not aspire to an Olympian 
victory. This is the one type of plain, flawless Attic oratory especially 
cherished by the Roman Atiieisis. Over against them is the more 
robust type. The two classes are each introduced by qui; the second 
in contrast to the first, but very harshly without an adversative particle. 


Ii qui (autem), eum careant cmni vitio (which they share in 
eommon with the precedirg group), non sunt contenti qussi 
bona valetudine, sed viris lacertos sanguinem quaerunt, quan- 
dam etiam suavitatem coloris, eos imitemur si possumus; si 
minus, illos potius qui iaeorrupta sanitate sunt quod est pro- 
prium Atticorum— 


This is the complete and logieal thought: let us imitate the greater 
Attic models if we can, if not then the lesser ones. But Cicero has 
added here loosely a clause wholly irrelevant to his thought. The 
question is between different trpes of Attic oratory to serve as models, 
and for his present purpose it was wholly beside the mark to add the 
clause which follows— 


quam eos quorum vitiosa abundantia est, qualis Asia multos tulit. 


Within this sentence there is one phrase which I venture to consider 
an afterthought, or marginal jotting of Cicero himseli: it is quandam 
etiam suavitatem coloris, which lags very tamely after the asyndetic 
group viris lacertos sanguinem and outside the verb, as if merely a 
reminder that delectare, of his definition of the optimus orator (in 3), 
had not been taken care of. At the beginning of this sentence I do not 
see how in finished composition we could dispense with autem to mark 
the strong contrast. As for the editors, like Friedrich and Wilkins, 
who do not even punctuate after qui, their conception of the passage is 
wholly unintellizible. 

In section 11 Cieero addresses himself to two classes of opponents, 
(1) those who boast se ipsos Attice dicere, (2) those who maintain 
there are and oan be no Roman <Atticists—neminem nostrum dicere 
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(Attice). Of these the first group is doubtless represented by the 
followers and successors of Ca!vus (cf. Brutus 284 et ipse errabat et 
alios errare cogebat). They may be Cisposed of by popular neglect— 
cum non adhibeantur ad causas.? The second class is not so easy to 
define, but they are probably 2 group of hyper-Atticists, men of the 
type of C. Memmius (whose patronage Lucretius solicited) perfectus 
Jitteris, sed Graecis, fastidiosus sane Latinarum (Brutus 247).° These 
men did not profess to be considered orators themselves, and. denied 
the predicate of Attic to others, assuming a superior role as critics, 
testing everything by an arrogant scandard of Atticism which no 
Roman could meet. They would not have it that any Roman attained 
to the Attic manner: qui dici a nobis Attico more nolunt (MSS volunt. 
The early correction nolunt which has been generally followed, is abso- 
lutely necessary, though Friedrich, wiom Wilkins as usual follows, 
reads volunt, but without explanation’. In this same sentence adhi- 
beantur should be read (with Manutius) balancing dicant and desinant 
which follow. 


sin autem intelligentiam ponunt in audiendi fastidio, ete., (12). 


The meaning of this may not be clear at first sight, since the hyper- 
criticism of these Atticista touches not only speakers like Cicero, but 
embraces also the great impassioned crators of the past like Demos- 
thenes and Aeschines. Audienci, that is, includes reading as well as 
hearing, like auditor (6 dkovwr). 


id vero desinant dicere, qu- subtzliter dicant eos solos Attice 
dieere, id est quasi sicce et integre (12). 


These last words are an ironicel repetition of the epithets which the 
Atticists attached to their own ideal of style, as if no other possessed 
these attributes: quasi is not avologeti2 of the figurative usage (cf. 8 
and Brutus 202), but is employed as giving the claims or words of 
another—quasi ei soli sicce et irtegre dicerent. 

At the end of 13 occurs a conspicuous example of double version, 
where only one form can Lave been meant to remain. Continuing the 
argument of 12, concerning the false claim that subtilitas was the only 


8 Satis enim eis res ipsa reg20onde;; cum aut non adhibeantur ad 
causas aut adhibiti derideantu-; nam si riderentur, esset id ipsum 
Atticorum. Riderentur is certairly wrong, as Manutius saw, proposing 
arrideatur. But rideretur (imp2rsonal), accommodated to esset, could 
stand. The meaning is: “for if they cculd raise a laugh (that is, had 
humor) that would be Attic.” As it is, the laughter is all on the side 
of the audience—derideantur. 

° To this class Cicero makes reply again in De fin. 1, 1 ff. erunt etiam, 
et ei quidem eruditi Graecis litteris, contemnentes Latinas, qui se dicant 
in Graecis legendis operam malle eonsumere. Cf. also section 4 ibid., 
which is a re-working of De opt. gen. crat. 18. 
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true Attic quality, Cicero points out zhat et ample et ornate et copiose 
eum eadem integritate Atticorum est, Our inquiry need not be confined 
to what is Attic, but seeks what is best. It is merely that the Attic 
orators afford guidance for attaining -o that which is best.1° Here then 
follow the two versions compressed &wkwardly into a single sentence. 


Ex quo intellegitur, 


quoniam  Graeeorum oratorum | vt quoniam Attici nobis propositi 
praestantissimi sint ei qui fuerint | sunt ad imitandum, bene dicere 
Athenis, eorum autem princeps | ii sit Attice dicere. 

facile Demosthenes, hune si qui 

imitetur, eum et Attice dic- 

turum et optime, 


What I venture to consider the first version is contained in the second 
clause introduced by quoniam: “sirce the Attic orators have estab- 
lished a norm of good speaking for 1s to follow, whoever speaks well 
may be said to speak in the Attic manner." This is a formulation, 
somewhat paradoxically pointed, which Cicero had already presented 
in the Brutus 291: ita fiet ut non omnes qui Attice, idem bene, sed ut 
omnes qui bene, idem etiam Attice dicant. But this version, in the 
first instance taken over from the Brutus, Cicero modified and adapted 
to the present context. Since here the general inquiry is de optimo 
oratore, bene dicere is no longer sufficient: jam quaerimus . . . quid sit 
optime dicere (12 just before). This superlative, dominating the whole 
discussion, lead& to others, and his fnal or revised version was in the 
form introduced by the first clause, concluding eum et Attice dicturum 
et optime. 

The pointed phrase brought over from the Brutus has been dropped 
as irrelevant, and the thought appropriate to the present context is 
complete at this point. It suits better the preface to a translation 
from Demosthenes to say that the ore who imitates him will speak at 
once Attic and supremely. But in oar texts the first version (printed 
here in the second column) has been tacked on at the end of the second 
or revised form. It is introduced (in our editions) with an obscure 
ut which does rot properly depend tpon anything, but which must be 
thought of as intended to reach back, with dubious grammar,’* to 
intellegitur. But here appears a curious circumstance, which if not 
perhaps a confirmation of my explanation, should at least have provoked 
inquiry: ut is not the reading either of the St. Gall MS (11 cent.), 
nor of P (assigned to the same time), but utrus utrum, respectively, 
readings which Wilkins does not not2. The remaining MSS (15 cent.) 


10 Without such guidance no progress could be expected: quando enim 
nobis .. . postea quidem quam fuit quem imitarentur, ullus orationis 
vel eopiosae vel elegantis ornatus defuit? (De fin. 1, 10). 

11 Hedicke corrects ut... sit, to utique . . . est. 
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correct variously verum, ut, ut “is (as reported by Friedrich). Utrus 
(utrum) is certainly peculiar, a lectio di:ficilis, unintelligible but 
probably preserved conscientiovsiy from an earlier source. It is with 
no confidence, but in lieu of better that I venture to suggest that it 
may represent utrum (like mórspor), a marginal query as to which of 
the two versions should stand im the text. 
In 17 Cicero introduces his tvc orators (I give the text as printed 
in Wilkins). 
Aeschines, tamguam Aeserrus, ut ait Lucilius, non spurcus | 
homo, sed acer et doctus 


cum Pacideiano hie eori»onitur,—optimus longe 
post homines natcs—. 


Nihil enim illo oratore arbitror cogitari posse divinius. 


A more obscurely constituted text it would he difficult to imag.ne, at 
least on the assumption that marks of punctuation are meant as guides 
to the reader. A plain sequence of words as in an ancient manuscript 
would at least leav2 the reader free to follow the necessary relations. 
As the text stands everything apparently refers to Aeschines, waich is 
manifestly impossible. There &15uld be a strong mark of punctuation 
after doctus, as the resumptive Hic indicates. Hic is not a part of the 
quotation, but is at once resumotive and points the antithesis to the 
following illo. Optimus longe -efers of course to Pacideiano. The 
comparison requires it, and yet without the relative which Lucilius 
used the relation is scarcely inte ligibie. The passage of Lucilius, pre- 
served by Nonius (Marx 149), reads as follows: 


cum: Paeideiano cori»onitur, optimus multo 
post homines natos gladiator qui fuit unus. 


Here the relative’ pronoun, thagh inverted, makes the relation of 
optimus perfectly clear. It seeris to me therefore probable that Cicero 
meant to insert the whole lime (merely indicating thus the desired 
quotation) and add the name oi Demosthenes, which we can scarcely 
dispense with. He then continued: nihil enim illo oratore ete. 

Section 18 is very imperfectly worked out. Cicero distinguishes two 
kinds of censure, but the distinct on is mot sharp. 


Unum hoe: 'verum melius Graeci?’ A quo quaeratur ecquid 
possint ipsi melius Latine? 


The editors do not annotate, brt the thought must be: verum melius 
haee tractaverunt Graeci—that is, you cannot improve on the treztment 
of the theme by the Greek authors. The objection seems irrelevant for 
a translation, but perhaps Cicerc has in mind the freedom of manner 
with which Roman comic poese, for instance, handled their Greek 
originals. There of course it would be quite conceivable that a Roman 
poet might better a Greek orig.ral—as Shakespeare tried (unsuecess- 
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fully) to better Plautus. The reply :3 likewise obscure. Who are the 
ipsi? Surely the only possible answ2r is these same critics. Could 
they do any better in putting the speeches into Latin?—a lame reply 
if the question referred to the treatment of the subject. However, I 
am open to instruction on my understanding, or lack of understanding, 
of the passage. Curcio at all events seems wide of the mark in ex- 
plaining ipsi with Aeschines et Demosthenes (p. 184). 

The second reprehensio is not independent of the first, but merely a 
eorollary of it. 


Alterum: ‘quid istas potius legan quam Graecas!" 


This of course represents the standpeint of the Graeco-maniaes, like 
Memmius above, fastidiosi litterarum Latinarum, who were already 
beginning that neglect of Roman adap-ations from Greek drama, which 
was nearly complete a century later)? But Cicero, from his standpoint 
of veneration for the old classical Reman dramatists, chooses in the 
following to ignore this modern tendercy, and assumes as the hinge of 
his analogical argument that all men still read their comedies and 
tragedies in the Latin varsions of the previous century. The analogical 
illustration whiea follows lies before us in two versions, one more 
general by names of poets, the other more specific by names of familiar 
plays. 
Idem Andriam et Synephebos nec minus Terentium et Caecilium 
quam Menandrum legunt nec And-omacham aut Antiopam aut 
Epigonos Latinos recipiunt sed tamen Ennium et Pacuvium et 
Accium potius quam Euripidem et Sophoclem legunt. 


The modern editors by liberal use of brackets have restored a legible 
text, assuming that the names of poe-3 are marginal notes which have 
become interpolated. But there is one clear indication that this is not 
the case in the preservation of sed tamen before the Roman tragic poets. 
This seems to mə clearly the beginning of Cicero's counter-argument. 
Merely by way of illustration I would suggest that the original version 
ran as follows: Quid istas potius legam quam Graecas? Sed tamen 
Ennium et Pacuvium et Accium potius quam Euripidem et Sophoclem 
legunt; idem Terentium et OCaeciliui3 nec minus quam Menandrum 
(legunt). This form I should &njecturze was then pointed more sharply 
by the introduction of names of plays, whether to take the place of 
names of poets or to be added to then, but it was only indicated, not 
finished. The whole passage was them a little later re-worked in the 
preface to the De finibus (1, 4), where both forms are merged into one, 
and the whole illustration has receivec elaboration beyond this outline. 


12 For example Horace uses Terence's version of the Eunuchus of 
Menander (Serm. 2, 3, 260), Persius ihe original (5, 161). Of. Quin- 
tilan's remark in comoedia maxime daudicamus, with the older esti- 
mates there cited (10, 1, 99). 
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From the preceding examination of detailed passages, as well 
as from the general corsileration advanced at the beginning, I 
would draw these conclusions: (1) That the translations were 
never made, or at least never completed. (2) That for this 
reason the preface itsel: was never finished for publication, nor 
issued for circulation.  :3) That it is a hurried first draft, 
marked in places by cbseure brevity and mere suggestion of 
treatment, and that in tw> instances at least we can still discern 
double versions of the sane point. 

As for the date, I weuld place it between the Brutus and the 
Orator, that is in the spring or summer of 46. It contains 
matter already worked oat in the Brutus, but does not betray 
some important ideas enterteined in the Orator. Thus for ex- 
ample the formulation cu: bene, idem Attice dicunt is apparently 
worked out from historicel considerations in Brutus 290-91, and 
appears again in our tregtise. Compare also ad quod iudicium 
concursus dicitur e tota Greecia factus esse with Brutus 290. 
That it falls before the Vrator I have argued chiefly from the 
fact that the notion af the ideal orator, standing above any 
historical record, is not siggested, and therefore was scarcely as 
yet entertained. Furthermore the sharp distinction of oratory, 
as embraced in a single genus, from poetry, is abandoned in the 
Orator. The point of view from which our treatise proceeds is 
a step beyond the Brutus but has not yet attained to the notion 
of an abstract ideal. He seeks to define an optimus orator by 
historical example (such as Aeschines or Demosthenes), but not 
a Platonic ióéa, ihe orator. In the Brutus 201 he said: quoniam 
ergo bonorum oratorura—hos enim quaerimus—duo genera sunt, 
unum attenuate presseque, alterum sublate ampleque dicentium, 
etsi id melius est quod s>lendidius et magnificentius, tamen in 
bonis omnia quae summe sunt iure*laudantur. . Here the rela- 
tions may be defined as duo genera, of which one is bonus, the 
other melior. In our treatise. however, the two genera are 
dropped for unum genus the perfect manifestation of which is 
optimus orator. 

Up to this point Cieero had developed his theory in the 
treatise before us, with she plen of exemplifying his optimus 
orator by concrete illustrations. Now, however, he came upon 
the larger conception of am iceal orator transcending any human 
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experience. He laid aside the skecchy outline which he had 
made to accompany his translation of Demosthenes and 
Aeschines, and proceeded to the execution of this larger task 
in the Orator. 
l G. L. HENDRICKSON. 
New Haven, 


UT CLAUSES 
Part II. : 


IV. Asrecepent Ut CLAUSES. 


In many ways not u-like the ut clauses used parenthetically, 
and yet in other ways entirelv distinct, is a group which may 
be called antecedent ut clauses. The term is not rigidly logical, 
for some of the interjected clauses expressed thoughts, acts, 
or states anterior to those expressed by the sentences into which 
they were interjected. On the whole however, they were a 
comment of one sort cz another on the main sentence and as 
such were independent of any influence that might be exerted 
by the relative time of the concept which they expressed. The 
clauses in the present zroup are distinguished by the fact that 
they do not axpress any comment on another clause but are 
an integral part of tte narrative. In this they are like the 
“subsequent clauses” to be discussed later. But there is one 
fact which makes them more like the parenthetical clauses: 
they are non-essential to the clause with which they are asso- 
ciated. There is no slement in the associated clause which 
demands completion, she satisfaction of the demand being 
found in the wt clause. They are steps in the narrative and 
hence add essential content to the whole context but, if they 
were omitted, the remzining sentences would be logically and 
syntactically complete. 

The other point, that these clauses are narrative clauses, 
gives to them a character distinct from that of the parentheses: 
there is nothing of tone modification or of explanation in their 
function; they contain a definite advance step in the narrative 
context. Hue ut redv-t, rex factus est (Nep. Hann. 7. 4) is 
a typical example. R20 factus est is a complete statement in 
itself with no element of incompleteness to be satisfied by an- 
other clause. On the other hand, ut rediit does not give it any 
particular shade of tone cr any explanation. It states an im- 
mediately antecedent tact. l 

A further characterization of these clauses and one, of course, 
that is to be expected in sush direct narrative, is that the verb 
is always in the indicetive and in a past tense. 

124 
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It is to be noted at this point that the ut clause in all such 
instances always comes first. Also to be noted is the usage in 
cases of rapid discourse by which successive acts are stated 
without mechanical marks of connection. Vent, vidi, vict was 
a, rhetorical expression when it was used to mark the rapidity 
of Caesar's Pontic triumph, but it was a perfectly natural 
and at one time regular methcd of expressing a succession of 
events. The natural sequence was quite sufficient to express 
the relation of clauses and, throughcut the history of the litera- 
ture, the locution without conjunctions was frequently employed. 

There is however a distinction observable between the in- 
stances of rapid narrative without connecting particles of any 
sort and narrative with the antecelent clause marked by wt. 
The former depict simply a rapid sequence of events: ipsum 
invadunt, saza tacvunt, fugientem secuntur (Tac. Hist. TI. 29. 
2); wmtroduat Voliurcuwm sme Gailis; fidem publicam iussu 
senatus dede; hortatus sum ete. (Cic. In Cat. IIT. 4. 8). A 
new element enters with the addition of ut: the event described 
in the second clause immediately follows that recounted in the 
first. The wt seems to mark the action of its clause as imme- 
diately antecedent to the action of the other. It may very 
likely be the same difference as that between ut eat and eat 
as commands. Redut, rex factus est is not very much different 
from ut rediit, rex factus est. The difference seems to be that 
in the one case there are two acts depicted as in rapid suc- 
cession; in the other the two acts are depicted, one as fol- 
lowing directly out of the other. 

The construction was not extensively used in Plautus and 
Terence but is familiar. enough in all periods of Latin. It is 
most obvious and understandable when used with verbs of 
motion in which the succession of events is clear. Nep. Cato, 
1. 2: inde ut redut, castra secutus est C. Claudii Neronis. 
Tac. Ann. IV. 2. 8: ut perfecta sunt castra, wrrepere paulatim 
militares animos adeundo appellando. Pl. Capt. 478: nam uti 
dudum hinc abit, accessi ad adulescer-tes in foro. One instance 
in Plautus illustrates well, by the addition of continuo to the 
second clause, the sense of immedisteness already noted and 
made still more obvious here by the ub? clause: principio ut 
illo advenimus, ubi primum terram tetigimus, continuo Amphi- 
truo delegit viros. (Amph. 203.) 
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Once familiar, the construction could be used with less ob- 
vious instances of sequence, instances in which the verbs are 
not verbs of motion. Very cften the sense of procedure is just 
as obvious. Pl. Epid. 14: aam ut apud portum ie conspext, 
curriculo occepi segui. Cic. Ad Q. Fr. IT. 8. 2: qus ut pero- 
ravit, surreatt Clodius Livy, III. 10.9: ut haec dicta im 
senatu sunt, dilectus edicitur. Here, too, an adverb may be 
used to' stress the idea of immediateness: aque, simul ut exper- 
recti sumus, visa illa contemmimus. (Cic. Acad. II. 16. 51.) 

A certain extension of this use is discernible coming in 
through emphasis placed on the first verb as a point of de- 
parture, on the second as describing a continuous action. The 
emphasis is marked by the supplementary use of primum. Pl. 
Epid. 600: qui dlam, ub provmum vidi, numquam vidi postea. 
Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 19. 1: ut primum Velia navigare coepi, 
institut Topica Arisiovelea 2onscribere. The same tone is ob- 
tained without the primum in Cie. Ad Att. I. 15. 2: ut Brun- 
— disio profectus es, malae mihi abs te sunt redditae litterae. 
The difference is usually stated to be the difference that is 
marked in English between “when” and “since.” This is 
not altogether accurate. Whether emphasized by primum or 
not, the ut clause merks tae complete antecedent action, the 
point of departure for the action of the other clause. This 
may be more or less emphatically marked. The nature of the 
subsequent clause alne d»iermines whether the subsequent 
action is looked on as continuous from the close of the ante- 
cedent action, that is, whether the wt clause conveys the sense 
of the English “whem,” “as soon as,” or “ since.” 

There are some ins:ances in which the ut is reinforced by a 
tum in the subsequent el£use.' This does not, I think, es- 
sentially change the clause relations. The lexicon says that 
ut is used “rarely o? coixcidence in time," and gives as an 
illustration Pl. Cist. 710: nam dudum ut accurrimus ad Alcesi- 
marchum, ne se vita trtererreret, tum eam mi puto prae timore 
excidisse. But the text is bad and the sense is very probably 
the same as that in similar ut clauses not followed by tum, 
with the single differsnce zhat the attention is focussed more 
on the subsequent clause. This is supported by similar in- 
stances. Cie. De Or. IT. 34. 146 : neque, ut quaeque res delata ad 
nos erit, tum denique scruicri locos (debemus). Livy, XXI. 54. 
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9: ut vero... aquam, ingressi sunt . . . tum utique egressis 
rigere ommbus corpora. 

I have noted only one exception 2o the statement made above 
that the ut clauses of this type always precede the clause with 
which they are logically associated. The case is Cic. Ad Att. 
Il. 12. 4, and it is entirely explicable. It reads: litteras scripsi 
hora decima. Cerialibus, statim ut suas legeram. The addition 
of the statim helps to prevent any ambiguity and the use of 
the pluperfect tense, which alone would naturally indicate an 
antecedent act, prevents any ambiguity. It would not be at 
all surprising if there were other irstances of ut clauses of this 
type following their associated clauses, for, once the usage was 
familiar, notaing would be more natural than its extension 
in this way. 


V. CorworpEeNT LÍ CLAUSES. 


The preceding chapters have dealt with ut clauses that were 
non-essential to the other sentences with which they found 
themselves in contact. In the first group they were entirely 
independent sentences, so far as any sentence in continuous 
discourse can be independent. In the second, they were in- 
jected parenthetically into otherwise complete sentences, with- 
out any adjustment being made in those sentences to provide 
for them; in other words, without any sign in these sentences 
of their intrusion, anything that anticipated them and so made 
them logically essential. In the third group, the ut clause 
contained an essential part of the rarrative context, but it was 
not in any wey anticipated or referred to by an incompleteness 
in the associated clauses. 

The group of clauses under consideration in the present 
chapter differs in this respect from all of the preceding groups. 
The ut clause itself is often different in ways that will be 
noted, but the most obvious distinction between these instances 
and those that have already been discussed lies in the asso- 
ciated clause. 

In the earlier chapters instances have been noted from time 
to time in which the insertion of a werd in the associated clause 
has given to it a suggestive incompleteness. This has always 
been however a supplementary means of expressing the relation 
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and has been noted as an extension leading to the border line 
between groups. 

A second charaeterisie distinctive of this group is the fact 
that the thought, action, or state expressed in the ut clause is 
contemporaneous with -hat expressed by the associated clause. 
The two are coincident. This gives to the pair of clauses a 
balance which is not found in the other groups, a balance which 
seems to be marked by the wi... tta. 

The ut clause regularly though not universally precedes the 
associated clause, resembling in this the antecedent type, but, 
unlike the cases of thet type, the instances in the present group 
very rarely show a verb which expresses definite motion or action. 
When there is such a verb, the relationship is not altogether 
clear until the second clause is read and the ùa or similar 
word defines it. For exemple, on reading Cic. De Or. IT. 65. 261: 
ut sementem feceris, at least without the context, it would be 
perfectly possible to take it as an antecedent clause. The fol- 
lowing ita metes, however, makes this impossible and marks 
the balance, somewhat rhetorical in this case, intended by the 
writer. 

This illustration mazes clear also another point. There is 
not absolute coincidence of time in these two clauses: the sowing 
comes before the reaping. The usage however had become 
familiar and, for rhatozical purposes, Cicero desired to give to 
the clauses a certain fiezitious coincidence in order to emphasize 
the essential parallel between the sowing and the reaping. The 
same thing is seen in the Ad Herennium, II. 31. 50: Haec si, 
ut conquisite conscripsemus, ita tu diligenter fueris consecutus 
etc. The coincidence ef time, so far as it really exists, exists 
in the mind of the writer who qousiders the two processes as 
co-existent before his ozservation. 

It should be noticed, in the illustration just cited, that, with- 
out the ita in the s? clause, this clause would have nothing to 
make essential the wi clause. So far as the latter was con- 
cerned, the si clause would be complete. The ut clause would 
then be almost exactly like the parenthetical clauses. Perhaps 
a more obvious example of this would be Cie. Pro Caecin. 7. 18: 
ut viro forti ac sapienti dignum fuit, ita calumniam .. . eus 
obtrwit. Here is a clause exactly like some of those that were 
considered to te parenthetical, the difference in usage arising 
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from ihe tta in the associated clause. It has already been noted 
that ¿ta was sometimes added to ct in the parentheses. From 
-this point of view, therefore, the present instances seem to be an 
extension of the parenthetical type. In either case, whether 
they resemble the parenthetical or the antecedent instances, the 
clauses in the present group are primarily distinguished by this 
factor outside themselves, the inccmpleteness of the associated 
clause. This characteristic marks an extension in the direction 
of subordination. Finally, the usage is so rare as to be almost 
negligible in Plautus and Terence although it appears as early 
as the Laws of the Twelve Tables: uti legasstt super pecunia 
tutelave suae rev, ita wus esto. One or two instances in Plautus 
that resemble the type are really, I think, different. Most. 
1084: haec res sic est ui narro tb; The ut clause here seems 
to be epexegetical, the ut narro $151, confirming the statement 
that Theopropides has already rade and which he repeats in the 
next line. The same is perhaps true of Men. 982: ego ita ero 
ut me esse oportet. Messenio has already stated the qualities 
referred to in tia ero. But it is more likely that this case is 
complicated by the parallelism that is introduced for the sake 
of the song: alu set ita ut in rem esse ducunt sint, ego ita ero ut 
me esse oportet. In splitting apart the ita ut Plautus ap- 
proaches a different usage. Excep: for a few instances of this 
sort the only use made of this tyoe by Plautus and Terence 
is in the ita me di ament ut group of sentences which will be 
discussed later. 

In writers of the later periods rhe ita . . . ut order rarely 
oecurs and then seems to mark an extension of the parenthetical 
usage by the addition of another pointer. The relation is left 
quite uncertain until the wt clause is reached: Cie. Pro Leg. 
Man. 9. 22: Primum ex suo Pegno sic Mithridates profugit, ut 
ex eodem Ponto Medea ula quondam profugisse dicitur. Cie. 
Pro Plane. 11. 97: sic ab illo gravissimo . . . viro dilectus est, 
ut... contubern necessitudo . . . postulabat. The kind of 
clause which will satisfy the incompleteness of the sic clauses 
is in doubt until determined bv tha ut clause. 

The clauses of contemporanecus state or action divide them- 
selves naturally into two groups. Part of them present a 
parallelism between the two clauses and part of them a con- 
trast. There would seem to be no altogether colourless cases. 
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Whether the effect given is one of similarity or contrast, is 
determined by other e.ewients within the clauses, repetition of 
content or function or order, abrupt change, and the like, but 
the ut... ita primariy mark the clauses as conspicuously 
coincident. l 

A few instances will >e enough to illustrate the commonest 
type of parallel clauses. Ciz. In M. Ant. IL. 22. 55 ut igitur 
in seminibus est cause arborem et stirpium, sic hurus luctuosis- 
simi belli semen tu fuisti. Cic. Pro Rose. 14. 40: nam ut illud 
incredibile est . . . sic hoe vert simile non est. Tac. Ann. XV. 
21.6: nam ut metu repetundarum infracta avaritia est, ita vetita 
gratiarum actione amotio cohibelur. Liv. I. 53.1: mec ut 
iniustus in pace rez via dux bella pravus futt. 

This last instance shows a method frequently employed to 
make the parallel moze cbvicus, namely the use of a single verb 
tor the two clauses. CUcmpere Cic. In M. Ant. II. 22. 55: ut 
Helena Troianis, sic iste huse vov publicae . . . causa pestis... 
fuit. Pliny, Epist. I £0. €: uique corpori ferrum, sic oratio 
animo non ictu magis quam mora inprimitur. Pliny, Bpist. I. 
20.4: Et hercule ut akae Conae ves sta bonus liber melior est 
quisque quo maior. It is furthermore possible to omit a large 
part of the repeated comtens in the second clause leaving it to 
be inferred from the ü-st ky the use of sic: Nep. Milt. 6. 2: 
ut enim populi Romani honcres quondam fuerunt rari et tenues 
ob eamque causam dioriost, nunc autem effusi aique obsoleti, 
sic olim apud, Athenienses faisse reperimus. 

The particles ita and sic are the ones most commonly used 
but they are not the ony omes. For example: Ad Heren. III. 
24.40: non enim, sicut c cet2ris studiis abducimur nonnumquam 
occupatione, item ab hac re nos potest causa deducere aliqua. 
This instance illustrates also the*additional force added by the 
use of sicut. 

When the usage was tkoroughly familiar, the correlating 
particle could be omitted. Tt is however difficult in any particu- 
lar case to say whether tais is the explanation or whether 
there is simply an extension of the parenthetical clause. For 
example, Tac. Ann. IU. 6 3 furnishes an instance in which 
the parallelism seems strong and which, considering the 
writer’s fondness for such rhetorical effects, may very prob- 
ably be an instance of the omission of an tta or sic. On the 
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other hand, the main clause is qrite complete by itself and the 
ut clause may readily be taken as a long parenthesis. The 
sentence is in ind'rect discourse: sed referendum iam animum 
ad firmitudinem, ut quondam dzvus Iulius amissa unica filia, - 
ut divus Augustus ereptis nepoticus absiruserint tristitiam. It 
really makes no essential difference whether the phrase came 
about in ore way or the other, zo closely are the two related. 
It is however worth noting for it throws light on the instances 
ordinarily classified simply, as ^ui with nouns.” In almost 
every instance of this sort it is clear that in reality a parallel 
was in the mind of the writer. not expressed in detail but 
similar to the instances already cited in which part of the 
parallel is understood and in which no anticipatory particle is 
employed. Sen. Vit. Beat. 26. 7 ef ipsam (i. e. virtutem) ut 
deos, ac professores ews ut antistites cole. Nep. Att. 16: 
Cicero ea... quae nunc usu ventunt cecinit ut vales. Cie. De 
Rep. I. 34. 52: suam vitam ut legem praefert suis civibus. 

Another category ordinarily acsepted in the lexicons is that 
of ut with sz clauses, usually sp-ken: of as clauses with ut st. 
As a matter of fact such instances seem to fall under the 
present grouping, the si clause being simply one form of sen- 
tence employed in the parallelism, clauses that often might 
readily be displaced by a noun sed as in the instances just 
cited. It will perhaps make the usage clear to notice first a 
few instances with an anticipatory particle, then one or two 
without. Cic. Ad Ham. VII. 20. _: Rufio tuus ita desiderabatur 
ut sv esset unus e nobis. Ter. Eun. 116: mater ubi accepit, 
coepit studiose omnia docere, educere, ita wti st esset filia. Cic. 
Ad Q. Fr. I. 1. 6. 17: ita se gerant in istis Asiaticis ttineribus ut 
si iter Appia via faceres. Comoarz Cic. De Senect. 6. 17 : similes 
sunt ut si qui gubernatorem, in aavigando nihil agere dicant. 
Without the anticipatory particle: Cic. De Off. I. 40. 145: ut 
si qui in foro cantet, Quint. XIX 5. 2: ut st des arma timidis 
et imbellibus. 

A further variation consists ir the use of ut quisque which 
. makes a distribution of the parts of the subject (or object), a 
distribution which is paralleled b the details of the associated 
clause. This is well illustrated by Ter. Adelph. 899: ut quisque 
suum volt esse ttast. The quisqvz implies an analysis and the 
associated clause furnishes paralle_s to the analyzed parts. The 
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same thing may be accomplished with other means. Quisque 
is not the only word tha; imrlies a distribution of parts, as is 
clear from such a ease as Te? Hec. 880; omnibus nobis ut res 
dant sese, ita magm atgue gwmáles sumus. Most frequently, 
an adjective in the superlative or comparative is used in the 
ut clause to denote grada-ion, but this is not essential: Cie. Ad 
Q. Fr. I. 1. 4. 12: ut quisque ect vir optimus, tta difficillime esse 
als improbos suspicatur. Cic. De Senect. 18.64: ut quisque 
aetate antecedit, ita senterviae orincipatum tenet. Livy IX. 6.1: 
ut quisque gradu proximus erat, ita ignominiae obiecius. PI. 
Men. 522: satine, ult guerrgu2 conspicor, ita me ludificant? In 
the following example the g-wnuwm makes a slight variation 
but no essential difference in type: Auct. Ad Heren. I. 9. 15: 
rem dilucide narrabimus si, ut quicquid. primum gestum erit, 
ata primum exponemus. ‘hare are also clear cases of this 
distributive usage without 73%. PI. Amph. 241: quisque ut 
steterat, iacet, optinetaue ord-&em. Ter. Hec. 802: itaque inep- 
tus hodie dum ili sedzo, wt quisque venerat, accedebam. Es- 
pecially interesting is this lest example for it approaches the 
antecedent type; so closely in “act that it is hard to say whether 
the time element is not mor2 prominent than the parallelism. 
In this respect it is exact_y like the extensions of the antecedent 
type already noted which ap>roach the coincident type and in 
which ut... tum so emphasizes the element of balance as to 
cloud somewhat the element f time. 

The only type of balanced. zlauses that occurs with any fre- 
quency in Plautus and Ter2nce is a rather specialized one. 
Furthermore the ita clause comes first and makes it somewhat 
doubtful whether the inclusi»n of these clauses in the present 
classification is correct. The ita clause contains a subjunctive 
regularly in the third person with the name of some god or 
superior power as the subject. This gives to the clause at once 
the tone of imprecation. The person may change to the second 
and other sorts of subject may take the place of the gods but 
the tone of imprecation remains. Ter. Ph. 808 furnishes a 
typical instance: at ita m2 servet Iuppiter, ut propior illi quam - 
ego sum ac tu homo nemost. The effect produced by the ita 
clause is quite like that prodcced when ita with the indicative 
" preceded the ut clause. The -udgment is left in suspense, as a 
result of the logically ircomwlete ita, with regard to the sort 
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of relation that the next clause will express. When it comes, 
the ut clause expresses a parallelism which practically amounts 
to a condition. The fact referred to in the wi clause may be 
past, present or future, but the imprecation is contingent always 
on the truth of the statement made.and that is coincident in 
the mind of the speaker with tha invoked blessing or curse. 
For example. Pl. Cas. 452: Ita me d$ bene ament, ut ego vis 
reprimo labra. Pl. Cure. 208: Ita ne Venus amet, ut ego te hoc 
— iériduom numquam sinam in domo esse istac etc. Ter. Hec. 579 : 
verum ita me di ament . . . uli ncmgquam sciens commerui etc. 
Entirely like these examples is Ter. Heaut. 1080, with the 
second person in the imprecation tta mihi atque hute sis su- 
perstes, ut tu ez me atque hoc natus es. Finally, the impreca- 
tion passes over into a simple tuture of strong assertion. This 
is natural, for these clauses alwers express the strongest sort 
of asseveration. Pl. Curc. 326: ite me amabit, quam ego amo, 
ut ego haw mentior. Ter. Heaut. 749: Ita me di amabunt, ut 
nunc Menedemt vicem, miseret me. 

Obviously, in all these instances of imprecations, the ut clause 
1s complete without the uf, and the associated clause without the 
ita. The two particles are added, each to its respective clause, 
to make obvious a relation which -s understandable but not at 
once obvious without them. The incompleteness caused by the 
ita in the first clause is clearly a step in the direction of logical 
and hence of syntactical subordination. A rather curious case 
occurs in Terence (Hec. 258) in which other elements entering 
in have brought it about that, as ordinarily interpreted, there 
is no wé in the clause following the imprecation. The sentence 
reads: at ita me di ament, haud vbi concedo, etsi illi pater es, 
ut tu illam salvam magis velis cuam ego. The meaning is 
absolutely clear. As a matter of fact, however, the statement 
that logically follows the imprecation would normally be ut non 
magis vis. An additional item har been added, giving a some- 
what stronger tone, the negative has been absorbed in that (haud 
tibt concedo), and the ut clause becomes, under the influence of 
the concedo, a * subsequent? clause of a type to be considered 
later. 

- The instances of coincident clauses which show contrast with 
their associated clauses instead of parallelism exhibit all the 
familiar devices for indicating cortrast. It will not be neces- 
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sary to illustrate these at any grest length but merely to recall 
the character of contrasted sentences in general. They con- 
tain usually certain words which are inherently contrasted by 
their essential meaning, suca as virtus and vitium. This in- 
“herent semantic contras; is capable of wide extension, for the 
context frequently gives to words a contrast not necessarily 
inherent in their meanirg. The expression of a negative state- 
ment, especially if, at Zrst glanze, it appears somewhat ir- 
relevant, followed by a posi-ive statement, often points a con- 
trast, and the reverse order may ct times give the same effect. 
Contrasted adverbs may be inserted to mark contrast and cer- 
tain conjunctions develozed from adverbs retained this as their 
chief function. From a few examples it will be clear that these 
devices are effective in the clauses at present under discussion. 
Nep. Paus. 1. 1: nam ul viriutibua eluait, sic vitiis est obrutus. 
Cie. Ad Fam. VII. 18. 2: at iliud erat molestum, sic hoc est 
iucundum. Tac, Ann. XIV. 45.1: Sententiae Cass ut nemo 
unus contra ire ausus est, ica dissonae voces respondebant etc. 
. Quint. IX. 8. 39: ut kaec in unurr congeruntur, ita contra illa 
dispersa sunt. Livy, XXL 3. 1: ut quies certaminum erat, ita 
ab apparatu overum . . . nihil ceasatum. 

The use of one verb enly with the two clauses serves to bind 
them somewhat more closely together, as was the case with 
parallel clauses, and co to mark more plainly the coincidence. 
Tac. Agr. 6: ut longe a luxuria, ita famae propior. Quint. IX. 
2.91: ut non demens, crudzclis certe videatur. This was a fa- 
vorite device with Tacitas. The last example shows cerie used 
in place of sic or tta. It will be recalled that certe is not in- 
frequently used as an irdicator of contrast. 

Sometimes the uf is coub.ed for emphasis, in which case the 
contrast is strong enough co express connection without the 
ata, or some other more specifically contrasting particle is. used. 
Pl. Bacch. 1191: Age iam, id ut ut est, etsi est dedecori, patiar. . 
Pl. Amph. 1100: iam istuc gaudco, ut ut me erga merita est, 
This instance shows a close approximation to the exclamatory 
question and suggests one line ot approach to the present type. 
Ter. Ph. 531: sed ut ut haec sunt, tamen hoc faciam. Pl. Ps. 
810: ut ut est, mihi quidem profecto cum istis dictis mortuost. 

There is left the most interesting type of contrasted clauses, 
those.in whica the vatb of she wi clause is in the subjunctive. 
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A caution is at once necessary: the subjunctive has nothing to 
do with the ut; it is.a subjunctive of will. The ut may primarily 
be the same as that used with independent subjunctives of will 
giving to them an added elernent of immediateness, but it has, 
in.actual practise, the further function of marking the contrast. 
The other side of this contrast is frequently marked by tamen 
or certe. Ita and sic do not occur vut the expression of relation 
is otherwise fundamentally the same. The contrast is most 
regularly between what is grarted or admitted in the subjuno- 
iive clause and what is true in spite of something apparently 
paradoxical. The clauses are balanced but the element of con- 
trast is, to a certain degree, less obvious, and is therefore regu- 
larly reinforced by a conjunction o> adverb. 

The following examples will indicate the type. Cie. Tusc. 
Disp. I. 39. 94: nihil est... prudentia dulcius, quam, ut cetera 
auferat, adfert certe senectus. Cio. Ad Att. IL. 15. 2: verum 
ut hoc non sit, tamen . . . praeclarum. spectaculum mihi pro- 
pono. Quint. IIT. 8. 25: ut dura videatur appellatio, iamen 
sola est. Cic. Tuse. Disp. I. 8. 16: ut enim non efficias quod vis, 
tamen mors ut malum non sit officies. The two following cases 
show no particle in the second clause; they are, however, marked 
by obvious and familiar signs of contrast. Cic. De Nat. Deor. ITT. 
16. 41: sed ut haec concedantur, reiqua qui tandem ... intellegi 
possunt? Petron, 45: ut quadringenta impendat, non sentiet 
patrimonium ilius. Finally an instance in the first person 
subjunctive produces the same efect: Livy, XXXVI. 7. 20:- 
qui, ut non omnis peritissimus sim bellu cum'Romanis certe 
bellare bonis malisque meis didici. 

Fully to appreciate the significance of the clauses of this type, 
it is necessary to consider one or zwo similar examples without 
any ut. Cicero furnishes a typical instance in De Nat. Deor. I. 
24. 68: sini sane ex atomis, non igitur aeterna, The sane marks 
the clause as the beginning o2 a contrast. This is often sup- 
ported by a conjunction in the second clause. Quint. I. 12. 8: 
mirum sit forsan, sed experumentis deprehendas. Sen. De Otio, 
7. 2: sit sane grande discrimen, tamen alterum sine altero 
non est, 

Clearly the relation is expressed fundamentally by the con- 
trast. The ut is an additional guide, perhaps simply empha- 
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sizing the force of the rgubjcnetive. The clause, whether with 
ut or without, has a logical incompleteness inasmuch as it cannot 
be taken as the expression of a literal command, and this incom- 
pleteness is the first step toward subordination. Probably by 
analogy the subjunctive mod» and the ut accompanying it, had 
an influence in developing fram this construction the subordinate 
clause which we call concessive. 


VI. SussEoUENT Ut CLAUSES. 


There remains one categor~ of ut clauses to be studied. It is, 
however, by far the largest group of all, embracing roughly two- 
thirds of the ut clauses in Plautus and Terence and four-fifths 
of those in Cicero. It com-rises all of the clauses with ut in 
which the ut clause does not stand independent of other clauses 
and expresses a state, action, or idea subsequent to that ex- 
pressed by the verb in the associated clause. 

In all of the instances in viis category the verb is in the sub- 
junctive mode, but onee more it must be emphasized that the 
reason for the subjunctive is not, except gradually and by 
analogy, the ut. It is always clear that the subjunctive is by 
origin one of the types of subjunctive that we have considered 
which occurred independently of other clauses. 

One general divisicn ¿f fie clauses within this category is 
possible at once. It is convenient and at the same time illumi- 
nating to consider first tose ut clauses used with an associated 
clause whose verb is -ogizally incomplete. Afterwards, it will 
be easier, in the light of these, to take up the uf clauses asso- 
ciated with clauses that arz logically complete. Within the 
first subdivision it wil he safest and most effectual to classify 
the instances according to tha meaning of the verb used in the 
incomplete associated clause. 


First of all, there is a considerable group of cases in which 
the verb of the associated clazse expresses some degree of design 
or will, ranging from wish to direct order. The group. includes 
verbs of wishing, requesting, advising, warning, permitting, 
ordering. These verbs seem originally to have been inserted as 
a comment on the ut claise with the purpose of giving tone to 
its meaning just as ut clauses were found to be inserted for the 
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same purpose into otherwise complete sentences. Almost all of 
them are usel in precisely the same way with subjunctive clauses 
that have no ur. These latter have been thoroughly collected 
for Plautus by Morris (The Subjunctive in Independent Sen- 
tences in Plautus, A.J. P. XVIII (1899), Nos. 70, 71, 72) 
from whose lists many of the present parallel examples have 
been drawn. Throughout, the subjunctive clause, with or with- 
out ut, expresses the general idea of will to which precision is 
given by the interjected clause. 

Verbs of willing are perhaps the simplest to consider first. 
We have seen in Cato numerous instances like uti introeas (R. R. 
I. 2) and ut imperet (II. 6), which were paralleled by cases 
without the wt, e. g., sub radice montis siet, in meridiem spectet 
(I. 3). The addition of an interjected verb of willing merely 
strengthens the force of the injunction and specifies the origin 
of the notion of will Ter. And. 418: uxorem ducas . . . volo, 
and Pl. Bacch. 988a: volo ut .. . facias are typical of the two 
types, with end without ut, used with the simple first person 
present of the verb of willing. ‘This usage is frequent in all 
stages of the langrage. Cic. In Vatin. 7.17: volo uti mihi 
respondeas. Ter. Hec. 262: eo dorvwum studeo haec prius quam 
ille ut redeat. Pl. Bacch. 77: ut ille te videat, volo. 

In the drama, as in real conversation, the verb oz willing may 
be implied from the question of another speaker. Pl. Aul. 351: 
quid vis?::hos ut accipias coquos. Pl. Men. 328: numquid 
vis?:: ui eas mesumam malam crucem. 

Little if any change is discoverable, except in the tone of the 
comment, when the subjunctive takes the place of the simple 
indicative in “he associated clause. Pl. Most. 632: velim quidem 
hercle ut uno nummo plus petas. Nor does the person of the 
commenting verb appear significant: Cie. Pro Quint. 10.84: 
tibi instat Horlensvus ut eas in consilium. 

There is, however, a real extension of the usage when past 
tenses are introduced. Cic. In M. Ant. VIII. 10. 31: huius 
industriam mazime equidem vellem ut imitarentur ei quos opor- 
tebat. Cie. Ad Fam. VII. 31.2: equidem vellem uti pedes 
haberent. The difference of course is that the past tense is not . 
the natural cne for the expression of a command. The shift 
indicates that the construction that held together the two clauses 
was already cufficiertly developed to be extended as a whole to 
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a past tense, a very importent step in the development of the 
subordinate clause. . 

Verbs of requesting im the associated clause give a somewhat 
different tone but the usage is no different. Pl. Men. 1073: 
quaeso ignoscas. Pl. Cuze. 629: quaeso ut mihi dicas. Ter. Ad. 
491: haec primum ut fianr deos quaeso. Ter.. Heaut. 1025: 
obsecro eius wi memineris. Pl. Cure. 330: argenti rogo uti 
faciat copiam. , Cie. Al Fam. VII. 25.1: idque ut semper 
facias, rogo. Cic. In Caec. 7. 28: reus ut absolvatur non peto. 

The extensions are the seme. For example, Pl Men. 688: 
nec te uliro oravi ub aures Pl. Truc. 797: era med oravit 
minor, puer wie ferretur, n such instances the line between 
coérdinate and subordinate ras clearly been passed. The origi- 
nal usage, however, is well i_ustraied by a comparison with such 
imperative instances as these: Pl. Amph. 765: mane, mane, 
obsecro te. Seneca, Oed. 864: ignosce, quaeso. Ter. Heaut. 
1052: age, quaeso, ne tam c;]wma te. 

Verbs of exhortirg, trgirg, or persuading and, on the other 
hand, of warning express a slightly different degree of will. 
Ter. Phor. 102: censeo eamus. Fl. Merc. 483: quo leto censes 
me ut peream. Tac. Ann. XII. 18. 8: monet sacerdotes ut tem- 
plum tusta equos . . . sstart. The past tenses with developed 
subordination are rathe2 more common: Nep. Cim. 1.3: egit 
cum Cimone ut eam &b uxorem daret. Caes. B. G. I. 2: 
civitati persuasit ut de finitus sus... exirent. Cic. Ad Att. 
XVI. 8. 2: equidem euazi uf Romam pergeret. 

Still another shade of will is exdressed by verbs of permitting 
or yielding. Pl. Cas. 296: sine amet. Ter. Hec. 590: neque 
sinam ut... dicat. Cie. Pio Rose. Am. 19. 54: concedo tibi ut 
ea praeiereas. The extended use js frequent; e. g., Nep. Epam. 
8. 1: quibus ille permat u: omm2m causam in se transferrent. 
A particular usage within this group is of special interest. Lecet 
was often used with the imperative and with the subjunctive, 
šust as these personal verbs expressing permission were used. 
I licet and scias licet are familiar. The subjunctive, however, 
in this relation, is neve? accompanied by ut. With licet there- 
fore the line between cojrdinate and subordinate has been more 
difficult to draw, a further illustration of the secondary impor- 
tance of this line of demarcstion. 
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Verbs of ordering are probably the most familiar of all the 
= verbs in this group. It is worth while simply to note that the 
presence of the ut does not make any essential difference. Pl. 
Poen. 1155: dico . . . tuam mihi filiam despondeas. Pl. Pseud. 
511: dico ut... caveas. Pl. Men. 955: servos whe hunc ad me 
ferant. Pl. Amph. 205: T'elebois tubet sententiam ut dicant. 
Caes. B. G. II. 2.3: Dat negotium Senonibus . . . uti ea quae 
apud eos gerantur cognoscant. Nep. Dion, 9.3: «sque dat 
negotium ad Dionem eant vnermes. 

Another class of associated verbs, closely allied to the pre- 
ceding, express planning or telling. The ut clause completes 
these verbs in one way, just as an object noun may in another, 
or an infinitive in another. When the verb is a verb of telling 
or saying the wt clause regularly expresses an order and we have 
only an extension of the use of the interjected word of ordering 
into a clause with the subjunctive. For this is regularly the 
meaning that these verbs take on under the influence of the 
present usage. Tac. Ann. JI. 81.1: responsum est ut senatum 
rogaret. The logically incomplete word interjected into the 
jussive sentence has here gained almost complete ascendancy. 
So in the following: Cic. Brut. 42.157: diseram a principio... 
ut sileremus. Nep. Them. 2. 6: Pythia respondit ut moenibus 
ligneis se munirent. There is little difference in the verbs of 
planning for these too have a clear sense of purpose or will. 
Nep. Dion, 9.2: cogttans, sv forte consiliis obstiiisset fortuna, 
ut haberet qua aufugeret ad satutem. 

Finally, there are certain imperatives frequently used in the 
associated clause to make more urgent the will notion or to 
specify its method of application. Here, as elsewhere in the 
present chapter, the line is «iffieult to draw between these in- 
stances and those cited in the second chapter as independent 
subjunctive with an interjected imperative. In reality there is 
no line. Fac, adsis (Pl. Amph. 976) and fac ut impetres (PI. 
Cas. 714) may be taken in either way. It was the incom- 
pleteness, logically speaking, of the inserted verb that led to the 
development of the subordinate clauses. Cicero has in close 
juxtaposition fac ut te quam marime diligat (Ad Fam. VII. 
15.2) and fac plane sciam (Ad Fam. VIT. 16.3). Neither is 
wholly independent or wholly subordinate. Cura ut valeas is a 
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familiar phrase of the same sort. Facio in particular was sus- 
ceptible of considerable zxteasion. It frequently expresses the 
determined will of the speaker to carry out the will notion ex- 
pressed in the ui clause, as in Ter. And. 701: faciam . . . ui 
credat. But here again taere is no need of the ut; Pl. Amph. 63: 
‘ faciam ... sit tragicomoedia. : 

In the same categoz7 with these insistent words of urging is 
the phrase not infrequerjly injected into conversational Latin, 
amabo te, or simply emabo. This was used both with the im- 
perative and with the subjunctive of will. Ter. Eun. 150: id 
amabo aduta me. "Per. Ein. 587: amabo ut Huc transeas. 
Here is a phrase which vas nterjected in the same way as the 
others but, perhaps because so much was implied without being 
expressed, never wholly gained the ascendancy. It comes closest 
to it in Pl. Men. 425: sed sin quid te amabo ut facias under 
the influence of an extensior to the interrogative usage. 


A second group of verbs used in the associated clause and in 
which the idea cz will is still prominent consists of verbs with 
the meaning of agreemant, waderstanding, decision. The action 
expressed in the wé clause is subsequent to the notion of deter- 
mination. These are not extensively employed in the simple 
form but are common in tl» extended form with past tenses. 
Pl. Asin. 248: certuns! sumam faenore. Pl. Mil. Gl. 295: 
ut pereas paratumst. Cie. Pro Rosc. Amer. 9. 25 : ttaque decuri- 
onum decretum statim fit ut decem primi proficiscantur. Tac. 
Ann. III. 60. 4: igitur placitem ut mitterent civitates iura atque 
legatos. Cie. De Rep. I. 12.18: placitum est ut in aprico ... 
loco... considerent. 

Almost identical, perhaps entirely so, are a number of im- 
personal phrases implying e-ther a consensus of opinion or a 
general decision, such as optimum est, mos est, ete. Pl. Aul. 
567: optimumst loces. Pl. Poen. 1244: patronus sim necesse est. 
Ter. Eun. 969: necessest huiz ut subveniam. Cic. Ad Fam. III. 
9.1: consensus fuit senatus ut mature proficisceremur. Cic. 
Plane. 2. B: vetus est... lez... amicitiae .. . ut idem amici 
semper velint. 


The third group of verbs occurring in the associated clause 
and antecedent to the verbs in the ut clause, is more sharply 
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differentiated from the rest than were the last two from each 
other. In the first two groups the verbs all contained a notion 
of will, whether individual or collective, whether permissive, 
jussive, hortatory, or pleading. The verbs now under considera- 
tion express no action of will but one of accomplishment, some- 
thing effected. This difference in the comment introduces also 
a difference in the sort of relation between the clauses. In the 
first place, the verbs in the present group tend to confine them- 
selves to the expression of a purely impersonal state with no play 
of personal volition, no aim on th: part of any actor. If the 
verb of the ui clause is in the present or the imperfect it seems 
still to retain the notion of an act or state willed. But when, 
by extension, it passes to the perfect or pluperiect, it too, under 
the influence of the associated verb, shades over toward the 
notion of fulfilment of the purpose. Here is a strong influence 
exerted by the commenting verb or phrase, illustrating the power 
of such an interjected idea to modify the idea with which it is 
brought into association. 

In such instances as Pl. Most. 1174: ego hs ut sit quietus 
verberibus subegero, the notion of will is still prominent. The 
comment in the associated clause adis to this a further notion of 
the fulfilment of the purpose. It is the logical incompleteness of 
the illum subegero which makes us instinctively associate the two 
clauses closely in’ construction until we come to look on the 
original expression of will as subordinate. Two elements make 
this easy : the incompleteness of the :ommenting phrase by itself, 
and the fact that the ut clause expresses a condition subsequent 
to the act of the associated clause. The same is equally clear in 
Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 7. 2: perfice ut sis in familiaribus Caesaris. 
Both of these instances present verbs in the associated clause that 
express acts of personal volition. So does N ep. Epam. 6. 4, 
in which the notion of will is still present with the imperfect in 
the ut clause: tum enim perfecit . . . ut ausilio sociorum 
privarentur. 

In the following examples the verb’ of the associated clause 
has no such notion of personal volicion and the idea of accom- 
plishment gradually supplants that of will. Nep. Milt. 5.2: 
quo factum est ut plus quam collegae Miltiades valeret. Ad 
Heren. III. 22.37: nam ea res quoque faciet ut facilius memi- 
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nisse possimus. Cic. De Off. TI. 8. 10: ex quo efficitur ui quid- 
quid honestum sit idem sit urile.. Nep. Them. 1. 4: quo factum 
est ut breve tempore ilivsirc-etur. With these cases should be 
included two which present the verb mereo followed by an ut 
clause. The predominant itea is that of accomplishment not 
purpose. Pl. Capt. 744: alier ut dicam meres. Pl. Au. 222: 
nam de te necue re negie rbis merui uti faceres quoa facis. 
Cie. De Or. I. 54.282: resvondii so meruisse ut amplissumis 
honoribus ... Gecoraretur. 

The step indicated in this change of emphasis from the notion 
of will to that of accomplis=ment is not a long one but it is a 
most important one. I; is best illustrated by the verb facio. 
We have already noted its use in the imperative to make more 
urgent the expression of wil Face ut wmpetres (Pl. Cas. 714), 
and fac sis aurum ut vidzam (P1. Rud. 1088) illustrate this use. 
There is no lessening of the notion of will in the ut cleuse in 
faciam ut det (Pl. Rud 1084) but there is more emphasis on 
the will to accomplish exprezsed in the faciam. The trarsfer of 
' emphasis is carried further in the extension to the past: feeit — 
ut intellegeren (Cic. Ed Sam. VII. 32.1). That it is not 
entirely gone from the ut clause is clear from Pl. True. 816: 
numquam te facere hodiz quwi ut ts quis esset diceres, But the 
will is lost in the stress laid on the accomplished state in quo 
factum est ut ravi tempore Zlustrarevwr. With the submergence 
of the will notion the sense of subordination becomes complete. 

Certain commenting verba in clauses associated with subse- 
quent ut clauses express fear. These verbs developed a distinct 
construction cf their own bit originally they too were verbs of 
comment, logically incomplete in their meaning and so exposed 
to the forces which led -o tze formation of subordinate elauses. 
The resulting construcons have been variously interpreted, 
Kühner considering thai they originated in questions, Bennett 
that they came from optative expressions. It seems to me most 
probable, in view of the instances of inserted verbs of camment 
that have already been stud?ad, that we have here a particularly 
interesting application of the force exercised by such verbs, a 
force in the present case exercised on clauses of different types. 
It would be hard to conside> timeo ne veniat as originating in a 
question without evidence o= ne veniat in an interrogative sense. 
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On the other hand, it is almost equally hard to believe that 
timeo ut venia? could come from an injunction, ut veniat, with. 
a commenting timeo. In the event of either explanation being 
the correct one, we should have to admit that analogy played an 
unusually large rôle. 

Commenting verbs, however, could be interjected into all sorts 
of sentences, and those which were suitable to some were un- 
suitable to others, while some acquired very different connota- 
tions in different contexts. Jfetuo and similar verbs were well 
adapted to the uses of commenting verbs. Inserted, however, 
into a positive order, ut eas, they would hardly convey any satis- 
factory sense. This is a trifle overstated. But a positive order, 
while it might be followed by an explanation containing the 
notion of fear, would hardlv have a verb of fear as a comment 
giving tone, especially the reinforced injunction with uf. In a 
negative order, a prohibition, ne eas, they are perfectly natural. 
The verb of fearing would, on the other hand, be a fairly natural 
tone comment on the type of questions that we have found ex- 
pressed by the subjunctive with ut. It must be remembered 
that verbs oi fearing with ut clauses are very rare in early Latin 
(Bennett says sixteen in all) and that the later cases were un- 
doubtedly more influenced by analogy. 

Pl. Most. 465: metuo te atque istos expiare ut possies. If it 
were not for the familiar analogy of metuo ne, probably no one 
would think of there being any jussive element in ut possies. 
But the questions, often called dubitative, are of just the sort 
that would be used in this instance and the metuo is a most 
suitable comment. The same will be clear, I think, in the other 
examples. Ter. Ad. 627: id ipsum metuo ut credant. Pl. 
Pers. 319 : enim metuo ut possiem in bubile reicere, ne vagentur. 
Pacuv. 154: ut queam vereor. It is not of any very great 
importance to determine whether the ut queam, for example, 
of this Pacuvius example was originally a question or a strong 
wish. (In either ease it would be different from the order 
ne eas.) The important fact is that the verb of fearing is 
introduced into the clause to give it a specific tone and that it 
gains the ascendancy until such sentences as the following 
became familiar and entirely understandable. Caes. B. G. I. 39: 
rem frumeniariam, ut satis commode supportart posset, timere 
se dicebant. Cic. Ad Fam. XII. 19. 1: verebar ut redderentur. 
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This conclud2s ihe categories of verbs incomplete in their 
meaning used in clauses associated with subsequent ut cleuses. 
There are, how2ver, a good many such associated clauses that 
have “ incomplete "' verbs witk an object expressed in their own 
clause, but an abject so vagme and undefined itself as zo be 
simply a furthe- indication of a clause to follow.. The ut clause 
becomes really eperegetical, defining the vague noun. These in- 
stances show nothing new in type, but the vague nouns, causam, 
hanc ob rem, eic. may be used and are used with verbs whose 
meaning is otherwise lcgicallr complete. They form therefore 
something of a transition to she group of verbs which give no 
indication of the ut clause to follow. Cic. Ad Fam. I. 8.4: 
ob eam causam scribo ut... -neditere. The supplementary use 
of the incomplete lemonsirative is very common with these in- 
stances; not infrequently the whole anticipation seems to rest 
in the demonstrative, as in C-e. Pro Lig. 4.11: non habe- eam 
vim ista accusatio ut Q. Tagerws condemnetur sed ut nezetur. 
This relation wou.d have been understandable but not obvious 
without the eam. 

A. few instances of these “ imcomplete " nouns will be sufücient 
to illustrate the type. Ly, VI. 81. 7: Romano .. . in hostico 
morandi causa erct ut hostem ad certamen eliceret. Pl Mil. 
Gl. 72: videtur tempus esse vt eamus ad forum. Cic. Ad Fam. 
VIL 14.1: debo operam. ut istuc veniam. Ter. Heaut. 789: 
volo te dare operare ut jai. “er. And. 623: mon habeo spatvum 
ut de te sumam supplicurm. 

Adjectives may readily take the place of nouns in this usage, 
as, for example, reliquam est ut egomet mihi consulam (Nep. 
Att. 21. 5). The meaninz of the interjected adjective (which is 
usually used simply with some form of esse) determines pri- 
marily whether tke assseiatec clause of comment is antecedent 
(as here) or contemporary (as with mirumst or verisimile est) 
and therefore has a considerable influence on the precise mean- 
ing of the wt claus2. Cie. Ad Fam. IV. 18. 7 : extremum illud est 
ut te orem. Cic. De Net. Deor. II. 29. 78: proximum est ut 
doceam. 

Simple forms of esse, especially fore and futurum left in- 
complete in their own clause, their meaning fulfilled in zhe ut 
clause, developed into a defnite idiom. Cic. Ad Fam. VII. 
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97.1: ats fore ut te Caesar restituat. Caes. B. G. I. 20. 4: 
qua ex re futurum ute totius Gollue anime a se averterentur. 
Cie. De Or. IT. 36. 152: est... ut plerique philosophi nulla 
tradant praecepia dicendi. It is clear that these instances with 
esse are akin tc the group of veros expressing fulfilment rather 
than any degree of will. In thi: tbey are quite different from 
causa est ut or prozvmum est ut. It is even doubtful whether 
the ut clause is subsequent, but on the whole it seems regularly 
to be so. 

Finally, here is a very large and very familiar group of cases 
in which the subsequent wt clause is deliberately anticipated by 
the use of sic, ita, hic, and other logically incomplete adverbs, 
pronouns, and particles. Nep. Cimon, 4.3: cottidie sic cena er 
coquebatur ut quos mvocatos vidisset in foro, omnes ad se vocaret. 
Pl, Capt. 240: et propterea saervus te, uti memineris, moneo. 
Ter. And. 587: sed ea gratis simulavi, vos ut pertemptarem. 
In these instances the personal volition is evident, anticipating 
the notion of will in the ut clause. In the following the notion 
of fulfilment is uppermost althouzh the verb is one of personal 
volition. Nep. Milt. 5. 5: adeoque eos perterruerunt ut Persae 

. naves petierint. The tense piays the important rôle as it 
does also in the following: Nep. Att. 2.3: hic ita visit ut uni- 
versis Alheniensibus merito esset carissimus. There is no notion 
of personal volition in the following, accomplishment only. Cic. 
Ad Fam. VII. 1.2: noster Aesopus erus mods futi ut et desinere 
per omnes homines liceret. Nep. Arist. 8.2: in tanta pauper- 
tate decessit ut qui ejfferretur viz reliquerit. 


There is left for consideration fhe second large subdivision of 
the subsequent ut clauses, those thet are associated with clauses 
whose verbs contain no specific intimation of design or accom- 
plishment, verbs which, notwithstanding the fact that they are 
associated with closely related ut clauses, are logically complete 
in themselves. It will be converient to divide them into two 
groups: first, those verbs which express acts of personal volition, 
and, second, those which express a state or condition without 
any notion of personal volition. | 

In the first group there aro many verbs which cannot be said 
with confidence to have no implieazion of a clause to follow. For 
example, nitor and paro may be used absolutely, but there is 


- 
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frequently a sense of incompleteness unsatisfied until the wt 
clause is reached. Nep. M-t. 4.5: unus Miltiades mcaime 
nitebatur ut etc. Ter. Heaui. 948: ac iom uxorem ut accersat 
paret. Furthermore, the use of tta, sic, and the like to give a 
sense of incompleteness is exremely common, The verb mitto 
used without an object is prectically a verb of ordering, as in 
Cic. Ad Fam. XVI. 9.3: Curie misi ut medico honos haberetur, 
and nuntium mittere has the same sense. Seribo in the use of 
scripst ut is similar ard this is extended to the use wich an 
object, as in Cle. Ad Fam. VII. 27.2: haec tibi seripsi, ul... 
te nihil esse cognosceres. Miztere may be extended in the same 
way and often is. Pl. Amph. 195: me a portu praemisit domum 
ut haec nuntiem ucort suze. A demonstrative may supplement 
this without changing the ess2ntial character of the connection. 
Pl. Cas. 680: id huc rissa sum tibi ut dicerem. 

Verbs of summoning are trequently followed by ut clauses. 
When this occurs, the nozion of wille&. state or action in the ut 
clause is usually obvious and the voco or whatever verb is used 
in the associated clause can aardly be considered logically in- 
complete. Pl. Cas. 481: mea uxor vocabit huc eam ad se in 
nuptias ut hic eit secum, se acvuvet, secum cubet. Pl. Rud 479: 
tam hercle evocabo hina kanc sacerdotem foras ut hano accipiat 
urnam. 

Coming to verbs of motion, it is still possible that in narrative 
such a verb may leave a c2rtain sense of vagueness or, it may be, 
merely irrelativity that is explained by the ut clause. It is. how- 
ever, the ut clause which carries the burden of expressirg the 
relation except in so far az analogy makes the constraction 
familiar and cbvious. Pl. Men. 97: ultro eo ut me venciat. 
Nep. Hann. 9.1: Cretam ad Gartynios venit ut ibi, quo se 
conferret, consideraret. Pl. Capt. 919: ego ibo ut convsniam 
senem. With these as with almost all instances in the present 
category, a demonstrative mar be used as a supplementary guide. 
Ter. Eun. 1005: nunc id pr-deo ut convemam Parmenonem. 

It will not be necessary co illustrate extensively the verbs 
which have absolutely no implication resulting from a logical 
incompleteness in their meaning. Once the method of expressing 
relation was familiar, it natcrally attached itself to the perma- 
nent element and ut with tte subjunctive mode could be used 
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without ambiguity in a clause of subsequent action even when 
the verb in the associated clause was colourless. This seems to 
be the last step in subordination. When the ut clause comes 
first there is still a certain survival of the old feeling of imde- 
pendence, as in Caes; B. C. I. 30, ui sint auxilio suis, subsistunt. 
But this is rather uncommon. "Ihe following will be sufficient 
reminders o: the familiar usage. Cic. De Fin. II. 4. 12: ab aratro 
abduxerunt Cincinnatum ilium, ut dictator esset. Nep. Epam. 
4. 5: praesidium dedit, ut tute perveniret. Pl. Men. 987: nunc 
fores pultabo, adesse ut me sciait. Tac. Ann. II. 16.4: soli 
Cherusci mya insedere ut prochiartibus Romanis desuper incur- 
rerent. 

The associated clause in such céses in Plautus and Terence is 
very frequently an imperative clause, but on the whole the forces 
that are at work seem to be about the same. Eamus nunc intro 
ut tabellas consignemus (Pl. Curc. 365) seems to be essentially 
the same as 450 ut conveniam, and even animum advorte ut... 
scias (Pl. Cist. 511), while it is suggestive of the familiar use 
of a future after an imperative, is in reality closer to the present 


type. 


Finally, there is the group of associated clauses with no notion 
of personal volition. Almost invariably these are supplemented 
with some such adverb as sic or ita which removes them from 
the present category, but there are a few instances in which they 
stand alone. Varro, R. R. I. 2.6: arboribus consita Italia est 
ut tota pomarium videlur. Caes. B. G. II. 25: multis gravi- 
busque vulneribus confectus ut iam sustinere se non posset. 
Nep. Milt. 8.4: sed in Mtiade erat . . . mira communitas ut 
nemo tam humilis esset cur non 1d eum aditus pateret. Cie. 
Pro Plane. 25. 60: in wrtuteemult sunt ascensus, ut is mazime 
gloria excellat, qui etc. Tac. Arn. Il. 16.5: wtentus para- 
tusque miles, ut ordo agminis in aciem adsisteret. One of the 
least uncommon forms of claise with this usage is this last, 
containing an adjective. Fuit animo magno, miemperans est, 
ditissimus erat are other examples. 

This last group are all of the type which indicates an accom- 
plished state. They exclude the idea of design or will except in 
the remote form of a general purpose perceptible only in its 
acnomplishment. They are clear largely by analogy. 
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VII. SUMMARY. 


This survey of the uszs of £1 makes it clear that in practically 
every instance the construction with the particle is paralleled 
by an.equivalent constructicm without it or else is clear y the 
extension of a usage which exists both with and without the ut. 
It also, I think, makes it a Little more obvious that the “ sub- 
ordinate ” ut constructions ars» the outgrowth of “ independent" 
constructions end, at the seme time, brings out the fact that 
the line is not sharply drawr between the two. It is therefore 
primarily to the cases of ui with independent clauses that we 
look for an understanding of the general force of the perticle. 

In these independent clauss, the influence of factors autside 
the ut at once becomes noticeable. For example, the particle is 
used freely with subjunctive clauses of command until it þe- 
comes to a certain extent assoziated with them and takes tc itself 
a certain element of content irom this relation. These sentences 
of command throw light upon the questions with subjunctive 
verbs introduced by «t. Tas questions usually follow a com- 
mand and always expect a negative answer. In other words, 
they are rather exclamatory extensions, the idea of will being 
transferred from the preced‘cg command and therefore ac2ount- 
ing for the sutjunctiva. Sometimes there is an actual exclama- 
tion without an interrogatire tone in which the will notion is 
similarly transferred. On the other hand, when the ut clause 
is an indicative sentenze the ut plays a more definite ré_e. It 
seems essential to the questions which are not yes-no but pro- 
nominal questions. The distinction between exclamation and 
question with the indicative is pretty largely one of voice in- 
flection: hence the prevalence of interpretative words or phrases 
used with these clauses to make them clear. Such supporting 
phrases are found with all of the independent clauses indicating 
their inherent lack of precisizn. 

There would seem to be -3en fundamentally two uses of uf, 
one essential in its clause with a certain amount of semantic 
content in the ut, the other with almost no such content but 
with the ut serving the funzzion of emphasizing an element in 
the clause. Both uses are so far from being narrowly confined 
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that there are constantly introduced elements to support and 
define the meaning or tone of the clause. Partly through the 
influence of these supplementary elemenis and partly through 
the force of the more fundamental methods of expressing sen- 
tence relations inherent in the uí-clauses and in the associated 
clauses, there entered the sense of subordination ordinarily asso- 
ciated with the particle ut. 

The non-essential or emphasizing employment of ut, origi- 
nating apparently with the indeper dent subjunctive sentences of 
will, continued to be used almost exclusively with the subjunc- 
tive, perhaps altogether so. There is some doubt in the case of 
what I have calied antecedent clanses with ut. At first these 
seem to make use of the emphasizing ut, stressing the immedi- 
ateness of the antecedent. But I am inclined to think that 
further scrutiny shows that this is not precisely true. The idea 
of immediateness comes rather frcm the same sense of balance 
or coincidence which appears in the succeeding group. The 
difference lies in the fact that the coincidence is rather narrowly 
confined to coincidence of the time of action, coincidence of the 
completion of the act of one clanze with the whole act or the 
beginning of the act of the second. "The verbs being verbs of 
motion as a rule made this easier. The particles added to the 
associated clause to supplement ihe expression of relation are 
adverbs of time. The extension towards subordination comes 
through the incompleteness of the associated clause, through the 
frequent use of the pluperfect tense in the ut clause, a tense 
which is logically incomplete or relative in itself, and by the 
gradual use of verbs that do not mark the temporal coincidence. 
These verbs are verbs that do not express motion and which 
were used only when the construction became familiar. 

The emphasizing ut is, if this aypothesis is true, used only 
with the subjunctive, emphasizing the verb of will or, more 
precisely, the notion of will in the verb. With interjected 
clauses the result is a somewhat combative tone, if the will 
power expressed is strong, or an apologetic one if the will is 
simply the determination to sey something in spite of a doubt 
on the part of the speaker. | 

In coincident clauses the emphasis is again strongly on the 
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will notion. The inherent contrast primarily determines the 
sentence relation and the added emphasis to an element of ore 
side of the balanced contrast is the purpose behind the use of uf. 
The hypothet:cal or willed action oi the subjunctive clause is 
contrasted with the actuel fact of the associated indicative clause. 
It is significant that the uż is sometimes doubled, sometimes 
stressed by tke use of jusd2m and by other familiar devices. 
. This is an aporoach to subordination familiar in cases with no 
particles at all or with one mot commonly called subordinating. 

Finally, the use of the emphasizing ut receives its widest ex- 
tension in the subsequent cleuses. In its simplest form -he use 
of ut with a subsequent clase is an obvious extension of the 
independent use. The relation of clause to clause is largely de- 
termined by the character 37 the associated clause. Difference 
in tense betwaen the two clauses plays an important part, as 
does the frequent logical incempleteness of the associated clause 
or the inserticn in it of ita or sic. The change of tense within 
the ut clause led to a Turzhe? extension in the direction of clearly * 
marked subordination until the usage, thoroughly familiar, þe- 
came as clear-cut and az much used as any in Latin. At the 
same time it was extendzd to use with verbs of a different type 
of meaning in the assoziated clause, verbs which stressed the 
accomplishment of the will rather than its purpose. This was 
accompanied hv a correspanding shift in tense and a different 
type of clause resulted. | 

With the other type oz ut the development never went so far. 
In the first place the uf wes not so empty of semantic content 
and therefore was not susceptible of the same extension of use. 
In the second. place, it was regularly used with the indicative 
mode which was less adeptec ae the subjunctive to extension 
into subordinete uses. 

The use of this type o2 ut with antecedent clauses has already 
been discussed., Its cthez chief function in the developing lan- 
puage was very similar, namely that with coincident clauses in 
which the chief element expressing sentence relation was par- 
allelism. This might b» and was extended to contrasted sen- 
tences but, contrary to tts function in those contrasted 2lauses 
in which ut aecompaniel a verb in the subjunctive expressing 
the notion of will, the wi still sérved, usually with some correla- 
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tive in the associated clause, to mark coincidence, not to add to 
the emphasis on one notion. Contzast therefore developed but 
it hardly became so clearly conzession as when the will notion 
was present. 'The two types converge closely at this point and 
analogy may have brought them closer than they would other- 
wise have been. l 

It is noteworthy here as elsewhere that it was the influences 
outside the uf itself that determined the development. "This can 
hardly be over-emphasized. Two very different uses of ut could 
develop under similar influences to almost the same result. 

As in the case of every other type of clause, the underlying 
influences were largely the meaning of the clauses in which the 
ut stood, the logical incompleteness of some element involved, 
emphasis, the use of repetition or contrast, change of tense. 
Particularly noteworthy in the case of ut clauses and their asso- 
ciated clauses is the influence of phrases added, at first paren- 
thetically, to give tone to a clause and gradually developing 
from a secondary position to that of prime importance syntac- 
tically until what had once been the whole sentence becomes the 
subordinate clause. 


The results of this investigation are not at all revolutionary. 
Especially is this true of the light which it throws on the origin 
of the particle. There seem to hav2 been two lines of develop- 
ment along waich ut came to its acezpted uses in classical Latin. 
One had already at the earliest period that we can control 
reached an acverbial stage at which it is difficult to discern its 
origin. Its use, however, is clear, namely to emphasize the will 
notion in the verb. That this adverb uti may be a case form of 
the relative does not seem impossible in view of the similar use 
of quidem. The analogy of Modo adds no light, for this par- 
ticular use is the result of a particular meaning of modus rather 
than of the case. Whatever the origin of this ut, it seems to 
have become practically empty cf ccntent and to have thus lent 
itself to use in a specific and rather narrowly defined con- 
struction. 

The second line of development seems pretty clearly to have 
been from the relative-interrogative. The notion of manner was 
evidently predominant and, inasmuch as the pronoun retained a 
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certain semantic content oi its cwn, it exercised a little more 
influence on the development of the clauses as a whole and had 
a somewhat more independent career and a wider range. It may 
very likely never be possible to determine accurately the exact 
origin of ut. The present study aims only to present the con- 
ditions under which it developed as the most profitable method 
of understanding ics actual use. 
CrARENCE W. MENDELL. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


A COMMENTARY ON TEE :NSCRIPTION FROM 
HENCHIR METTICH IN AFRICA. 


Without trying to make a complete commentary on the do- 
manial inscriptions 1—which would repeat much that the earlier 
editions have established—I would offer some interpretations 
on various passages in which the editors seem to have been 
misled by a failure to understand the local conditions. The 
texts are now so well edited in the Corpus, in Bruns Fontes 
and in Girard that we need not reproduce them here. Most 
of my remarks can be based upon the earliest of the texts, 
the one found at Henchir Mettich in 1896, and I shall use 
Dessau’s text, found in C. /. L. VIII, Supp. IV, no. 25902, 
with references to Gradenwitz, in Bruns Fontes,’ p. 295, and 
Girard, Testes, p. 870. It will be remembered that this is 
an ordinance issued by Trajan’s procurators in Africa stating 
on what terms (in accord with an earlier lex Manciana) tenants 
of the domain called “ Villa Magna” might cultivate unas- 
signed lands: (subseciva), what shares tenants in general are 
to pay (usual-y a third), on what serms figs, vines and olives 
might be planted or sheep be permitted to graze on the estate, 
how the planter iorfeits his rights by neglect, how tenants are 
required to devote certain days’ work to the demesne lands 
(corvée), ete. The order was apparently modelled upon the 
regulations formerly made by a certain Mancia, so that here 
and there words like * dominus," not applicable to an imperial 
estate, seem to have been thoughtlsssly retained.? In fact it 
is not always possible to assign all lines to their proper stratum. 

I, 5. Data a Licinio Marimo el Feliciore Aug. lib. proce., 
ad exemplum legis Mancianae. One sees at once that the 
tenants are not under municipal law. This document is not 
only an economie regulation issued by the emperor’s financial 
agents to tenants but, as in II, 12. it lays down venalties for 
transgressions and also imposes exactions of work in lieu of 
what were once municipal obligations (IV, 30). This proves 


1 See p. 55, The Inscriptions of the Imperial Domains of Africa. 
2 At IV, 22, for instance, only the opening phrase is copied, the rest 
being apparently omitted as no longer valid. 
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that the tenants whstier 2tizens or Libyans are, as on the 
Saltus Burunitanus, under d rect imperial jurisdiction end out- 
side of local municipal control. Ever since Mommsen com- 
mented on the Burtn-ian -nseription (Hermes, 1380) many 
attempts have been made £o discover the beginnings of the 
extra-municipal society so s-rikingly revealed in that text. It 
was his opinion—not ~et >-oved-—that land-holding nobles in 
the late republic had alrzaly in Italy begun to oppose .the 
exercise of municipal contrd over the tenants of their estates. 
Rostovtzeff® on the ocher and suggested that the imperial 
practice was modelled upoa. old royal customs of Asia as re~ 
vealed in the famous inmscripcion of Queen Laodice. Hare it is 
our first duty to see wheiler the conditions pictured in the 
Burunitan inscription are not explained by local conditions. 
We have seen how Eomzr citizens had been settled Carm by 
farm over the arable lend ñ a district that lay in the midst 
of Numidian tribes. Janv tribal villages remained, some with 
territory, others with very I-ttle or none. The native adminis- 
tration apparently continu:d as before, subject however to 
practical police superv-sion. The Roman citizens on the other 
hand were mapped cff mto pagi, as in Campania, with magistri, 
decuriones, and priests Some government activity was needed 
in road and temple-hwldine and im assigning guard duty in a 
new country. The magistri had jurisdiction in most. of the 
petty disputes: for Importamat criminal and civil cases there was 
ihe praetor’s court at Utica When presently there began the 
shift in property, anc la-z2 estates were absorbing the allot- 
rents, what would hespen to the paganal government when 
one proprietor had bought vat the lands of a whole pagus or 
run across the lines of two or three, and when accordingly the 
former owners—the citizems of, the pagus—had departed, or 
moved to the village to engaze in commerce, or settled down as 
small share-renters with L:Fyan coloni? The meetings of the 
pagus might continve for z while with perfunctory business, 


` Klio, I, 404, and Kcio«.at, 35 ff. See p. 55 for bibliography. Add, 
Clausing, The Roman Colonarz, New York, 1925 (of little value) and 
Van Nostrand, The Imper-al Doneins of Africa, California, 1925, iia 
came too late for use. 

* See p. 66. 
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but the landlord would order rcads built where he needed them 
and direct whatever guard duty was most essential to his in- 
terests, and “town meetings” would simply cease. Only in 
areas where small farms survived and at villages where some 
citizens engaged in trade would the paganal government con- 
tinue as active as we have found them at Thugga, Thignica and 
Uchi Majus. Nowhere in this whale region was there a single 
city of “municipal” standing before the second century to 
keep alive traditions of the Roman city government. It is 
quite clear that long before imperial estates existed here the 
private landlord and his agent must have, by very necessity, 
taken charge of a quasi-civil administration upon the estate. 
Most disputes would concern him most, and even disputes of 
the tenants would require his arbitration in the interest of 
the estate; but the vital point is that there was no longer a 
paganal government in existence. 

Such was already the situation in the Bagradas valley when 
the emperor came into possession of large domains there, and 
it probably did not occur to any one that local self-governments 
might be established for the few Roman citizen coloni who were 
left. And by the time cities like Thugga were important enough 
to be called municipalities the procuratorial jurisdiction was 
an ingrained custom. We have therefore no reason for sup- 
posing with Mommsen that the custom came from Italy, for 
it must have grown up here. Any reference to Asiatic customs 
would hardly seem pertinent. But it would be unsafe on the 
other hand to claim that a practice which grew up in the 
Bagradas valley spread into Italy. Similar economic and geo- 
graphical conditions would readily originate the custom inde- 
pendently in various places. 

I, 6: Ad exemplum legis Mgnciarae. From what follows we 
may infer that the “lex Manciana” permitted coloni to occupy 
and cultivate unoccupied land (swbseciva) on certain terms. 
This was before Trajan’s day. From the Hadrianic inscription 
of Ain Dj. (Bruns, p. 308) we learn that, on the neighboring 
Saltus Neronianus, coloni had the privilege of cultivating waste 
land—stlvestria et paludes—accord-ng to the terms of the lex 
Manciana. The privilege had not at that time been applied to 
the other saltus of the region, so that it was not a lex of wide 
application. What was the lex? It is difficult to accept Ros- 
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tovizeff’s view that a .egtte issued it for Vespasian” while 
organizing the estates that Nero had confiscated. The objec- 
tions are these: 1) Vespasian was not interested in having the 
subseciva planted; his polizy (Front. de Contr. Agr. 41) was 
to reclaim title for the treasury and sell them for cash. 2) The 
mention of domini, as commentators have pointed out, seems to 
refer to private ownership. 3) Had it been an imperial decree 
for the tractus oi Africa o- this region it should have been in 
force on all the saltus enc. iz should have borne the imperial 
name. It certainly was nc: an imperial lex. 

We have seen (page 35) chat this tract had an unusually. 
long history before the day of imperial estates, that it had 
much unassigned rough eodniry which was more fit for horti- 
culture than for grain and that there was a growing population 
of natives who could be maze 2roductive on such lands. In view 
of the arguments given abcve we should assume that some in- 
telligent landlord who had acquired several farms that enclosed 
subseciva had laid down a _ex contractus for his various farms, 
according to which his tenants might squat on and develop the 
subseciva, paying a parv oi tie rental in the form of land de- 
velopment. To be sure tke ultimate title to subseciva lay in 
the state, but no one hed for a century watched transgressions 
on such lands in Africa. Before Vespasian’s day all that was 
worth having in this regicn was doubtless “enclosed.” (Cf. 
Frontinus de Centr. Agr. ec. Th. 41). 

Mancia phrased his lex in zeneral terms applying to himself 
and future domint who might purchase or inherit the whole or 
parts of his estates, becauss his emphyteutic terms imposed a 
servitude on the land that eculd not be disregarded by future 
owners if justice were Lo >e done the planting tenants. The 


5 He decides thas it is syeDomitianio because of its permission of 
wine culture. He thinks it imperial because conductores are men- 
tioned. It is true that in Asias Roman landlords usually managed 
estates through procuratores and vilici, but in the Bagradas valley 
. where Marian colonists suppHed practiced farmers Roman landlords 
would be wise to let out estates in bulk to master tenants, conductores. 
See Thes. Ling. Lat. s. v. Restovizeff continues that imperial procu- 
ratores would hardly base an imperial decree on a private “lex,” but 
if that lex had created certain servitudes which the coloni cited in their 
appeal it was only natural to ¿newer in the terms of the lex cited. 
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general prescriptions are therefore not an indication of an ex- 
tensive imperial application.  F'urthermore Trajan’s renewal of 
the privilege can be understood by recalling that Vespasian’s 
reassertion of title to subseciva had disturbed the legal status of 
such land. But it is noteworthy that Trajan’s document pre- 
fers the word ager 4ncultus, and that Hadrian’s petitioners at 
Ain Dj. speak rather of silvestria et paludes—for the reason, I 
think, that post-Vespasianic legislation had tended to recognize 
squatters’ rights and had thereby made the original surveyor’s 
distinction of subseciva obsolete. The lex Manciana therefore 
proves to be an exceedingly interesting private document belong- 
ing probably to the early empire." 

I, 6. Qui eorum inira fundo Villae Magnae. The privilege 
of squatting is here given only to the tenants of the villa. The 
purpose of the owner was probably to give opportunities to his 
own colont who may have children to provide for, and to keep 
a satisfied tenantry, and the imperial procurators renew the offer 
for the same reason. Presumably the more industrious natives 
had accepted tenancies and deserved first consideration rather 
than the villagers who had preferred a haphazard life at occa- 
sional jobs. There is nothing in the provision to call for the 
hypothesis that practices mentioned in Egyptian laws were in- 
fluential here. Hadrian, who as emperor is concerned not only 
about his own tenants but is lord of the other natives as well, 
naturally invited outsiders (Ain Dj. Bruns; p. 303) to the 
same privilege, but he too could use his imagination to that 
extent without reference to Ptolemaic customs. 

I. 7. Hos agros qui subseciva sunt excolere permittitur lege 
Manciana. A few years later (lex Ain Dj.) the petitioners who 
live near Thignica ask for a grant to cultivate eos agros qui sunt 
in paludibus et silvestribus leg« Manciana. The progress in 
the treatment cf this unarable serub and woodland is as follows. 
a) Marius surveyors omitted it from their survey as not desir- 
able since there was plenty of arable land available. b) One 
portion was “enclosed” by Mancia who permitted his tenants to 


9'Toutain (Mém. Acad. Inscr. 1807), Gummerus, Die Fronden der 
Kolonen, 1906, p. 9, and others have held that it was issued for private 
estates, though they have not recognized its place in the history of 
African colonization. 


4. 
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squat there on terms which we shall discuss presently. c) The 
title to such land became questionable by the activities of Ves- 
pasian. d) Trajams procurators recognized the practice as 
valid on the Imperial tundus of Villa Magna, substitut-ng how- 
ever (for reasons given above) the term ager incultus through 
most of the letter. e) At some unknown time the custom was 
applied to the saltus Neronianus or perhaps that saltus had 
absorbed the Villa Magna (Ain Dj. I, where the phrase is sul- 
vestria et paludes). i) In Hadrian’s day the villagers near 
Thignica, perhaps non-coloni, ask “or the privilege on the terms 
of the lex Manciana. g) Before the answer comes Hacrian has 
issued a general lex ce rudibus agris et eis qu) per v annos 
continuos inculti sunt (Ain Ouassel II, 10) which apparently 
is to apply to all the tractus of Africa, but presumably the divi- 
sion of territory for eash group must be made by the procurator. 
h) In accordance with that lex, the procurators answer the peti- 
tion by stating what partizular lands are to be available for the 
petitioners of that regxon. These are any surveyed parts of the 
Saltus Blandianus and Udensis that are not being farmed by 
the master-tenant and ths edges of the Saltus Lamienus and 
Domitianus which have been assigned to the Thysdricn saltus 
and are not being farmed. Of this the latter portion was appar- 
ently once subseciva.  He-itable possession, subject to the usual 
rental, is given but of course with the stipulations about for- 
Teiture in ease of abardonment which were recorded in the lex 
de rudibus agris. A general law for the whole empire was . 
apparently not promulgated before the famous decree of Per- 
tinax. 

‘A few points need special notics. Because of the history of 
the district I think, despite recent arguments, that subseciva 
is the earlier term belonging # the Lex Manciana. Secondly, 
the history of the rezion explains how the subseciva came to be 
granted to cultivators. Ptolemy’s irrigation of “dry lends” in 
Egypt may provide ar inceresting parallel; but it con-uses the 
comprehension of facts to bring it in as a “ model ? for African 
customs. Thirdly, ths rlacing o? old assigned lands (once 
given to Marius’ colonists e jure Quiritium) on the same basis 


* Several of these detais were first explained by Rostovtzeff. Kolonat, 
325 ff. 
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as the subseciva, which was legally ager publicus, is a necessary 
consequence of the fact that at Rome the fiscus and the patri- 
monium had been combined. No eastern influence is required 
to explain it, and Domitian’s epistle to the Faleriones (C.I.L. 
IX, 5420) is more apposite for illustration than Egyptian 
papyri Finally, all this legislation provides little proof that 
before the day of Hadrian coloni are more and more being 
oppressed so that inducements have to be offered to attract them 
to land. It must be remembered that the Libyans had been 
nomads and were rather likely to shift; also that much of the 
land was of poor quality and produced less than some sanguine 
settlers had hoped. The best of farmers would give up courage 
in time on some of these hillsides. So far as these three laws 
are concerned they show only an increase in population, a desire . 
on the part of the emperor to get the best possible results, and 
an effort on both sides to adapt the crops to the lands so far as 
the lands were arable. As for the paludes there were very few 
in this district. If the word was quoted from the lex Manciana 
it is likely that one of Mancia’s farms lay near the Bagradas 
river where the word would have applieation on some very 
restricted areas. j 

I. 9. Ut eas qui excoluerib usum proprium habeat. The 
phrase usum proprium is unusual in Roman legal terminology 
and difficult to comprehend.  Rostovizeff (Kolonat, 347) has 
called the word un-Roman and brought in the Egyptian papyri 
to provide an explanation. If, however, we remember that ihe 
legal ownership of the subseciva must lie in the state which 
might some day assert its title, as had been done in the Gracchan 
day, and that Mancia (if it be he) was merely following a long- 
established and apparently safe custom in “enclosing” it, we 
can comprehend why he could not employ the usual words de- 
noting ownership. 

In IV, 1-9, there seems to be a definition of what usum 
proprium was to be but the passage—to be discussed below— 
is so fragmentary that we get no explicit knowledge. That 
passage, however, reveals the fact that it embodied jus colendi 
and rights that were definite enough to serve as pledge in mort- 
gages. It therefore was far more than what Roman law meant 
by usum. Far from being forsign the phrase seems to be cre- 
ated for a purely local situation. When used in the Villa Magna 
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document it is quoted from the lex Mancia. "Trajan's retention 
of the term seems to izazly that the legal question involved had 
not yet been settled in statzd terms though his own action vir- 
tually disposed of the problems; but it is illuminating that after 
the general lez de rud-bus agris the question is settled and 
Hadrian gives explicit titles in customary language: possidendi 
ac fruendi eredique suc re nquendi. So much Mancia could 
not have given because 15 was not his to give. 

I, 9-10. This is the first known instance at Rome of granting 
part title for clearing and -iltivating rough land. In tae east 
where the state applied it very frequently it was called emphy- 
teusis, but here in Africa we seem to see the custom growing 
up out of the local conditions 5 on private land—or rather on 
“ enclosed ” publie land trea-ed as private. The very custom is 
not found in Republican Rome but the principle involved is not 
un-Roman. The Roman Republic had not at first needed to 
place settlers in Italy by the use of emphyteusis because, in colo- 
nizing, the state was not izen primarily concerned in getting 
crops and revenues but rater in settling garrison colonies on 
the frontiers. Having, up Hll the Gracchan period, an abund- 
ance of good land it geve m full title attractive lots without 
charge. The basic prinziple, however, had been invoked when 
necessary, though in a Cifferent form. Garrison duty was, for 
instance, required in * Latis ” colonies, and port protection from 
“maritime ” colonies, and in the Gracchan social colonies the 
lots were declared inalienable so as to keep the farmers on the 
lands for the purpose of raE-ng (not more food or revente but) 
a healthy stock of citizens for political and military reasons. 
In other words Rome hed -3ually applied the principle shat in 
giving the land she eculc require returns to suit he? most 
pressing needs. It stands to reason thet when the state found 
that its greatest need was ta establish a larger and abiding reve- 
nue, assignments of residue lands would be made on a financial 
basis: the settler woull get aereditary leasehold if he made the 
rough land (that was all thz; remained) productive, so that new 
‘rents would flow into tke izsasury. It required no more inge- 
nuity to take this step than it had to devise the manv other - 
forms of colonization. In settling the west, American. legis- 


8 For supposed Egyptian inf-ence see Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, 351 ff. 
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lators invented new forms of emphyteusis in “ preemption” 
homesteads and “ timber claims ? with temporary inalienability 
without reference to Ptolemy’s Revenue Laws, and the French 
have recently tried half a dozen forms of emphyteusis in Tunis 
and Algiers as a study of local needs have suggested new 
methods.? 

I. 10-15. With Gradenwitz in Bruns, Fontes, I take these 
lines as referring to procedure with reference to the crops on the 
subseciva (see eo loco 1. 10) and the next passage ll. 20-30 as 
defining the regular proeedure in dividing the shares on the old 
tenancies (see ll. 20, 21). On the new emphyteutic land the 
procedure is made as easy and simple as possible. Since the 
lands may be scattered on the hills far from the villa threshing 
floor, estimates of crops may be sucmitted by the farmer and an 
agreement reached with the conductor. It is not necessary to 
bring the whole crop down for a division of shares at the thresh- 
ing. I translate the passage as follows: “ Of the produce grown 
in that place (the subseciva), the planters shall be obliged to 
furnish the shares due according to the lex Manciana to the 
owners, their master-tenants or their stewards, according to the 
following procedure: Of the produce of every sort that the 
tenant is obliged to carry to the threshing floor and thresh he 
shall at his own estirnate report the sum total to the conductores 
or vilici of that farm, and if the latter respond that they will 
give the coloni their renter’s share in full (according to that 
estimate—i. e. if the latter agree to the estimate) the. coloni? 
shall in written and sealed documents without deceit pledge the 
amount which they are under obligation to give, and ** the con- 
ductores or vilici shall in their turn be under obligation to allow 
the coloni their due share.” In other words the two parties 
may reach an agreement before the threshing and shall then give 
each other a release from further claims. Rostovizeff?* tries 
to find a parallel for this procedure in the lex Hieronica of 


? See. Rivière et Lecq, Traité. Pratique, on “ Colonisation officielle,” 
pp. 860 ff. : 

10 Tabellis obsignatis sine f. s., the subject is coloni of the main 
sentence. 

11'The sentence has room for et after debent, 1. 19. 

13 Op. cit., p. 363 ff. 
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Sicily, which however requizes agreements and the appropriate 
acknowledgments at the ihrzshing iloor, but in Africa the pro- 
cedure is devised in crder ta expedite the agreement before the 
harvest. If there were a parallel we should expect it in lines 
20-29 where regular rentals are discussed. -Seeing this he dis- 
regards the contrast bevveen eo loco and qui villas habent, and 
applies the written ackn-wlelgments to both paragraphs, which 
is quite impossible. In poict of fact the similarity of phrasing 
is wholly fortuitous and dae to the fact that contracts and 
receipts are necessari y similar the world over. One could find 
hundreds of similar con-racts on American farms where the lex 
Hieronica has neve? been hzard of. Pressing the analogue has 
only resulted in confasing tie interpretation of our inscription. 

I. 16. partes colonicis. Here we find share-rents in vogue. 
The hypothesis has teer offered and widely accepted that since 
cash-rental was the custom in Italy the partiarial system regu- 
larly assumed in these inscciptions must have come from Asia 
or Egypt where it was in vogue. It is true that there are but 
few literary references in Latin to share rents. The younger 
Pliny happens to mention the fact in one of his letters that - 
since his tenants were @nstantly falling into arrears with their 
cash rental on the plea =f poor crops, he had adopted the share- 
system by which there c2uld be no excuse for arrears; the Digest 
has but few explicit recerences to it though Ulpian (D. 192, 
25, 6) uses the tecanicel term partiarius as though it were well 
understood. It is, howzver fantastic to suppose that Italy had 
not known the share-system. Since Rome had had no real 
coinage before 269 B. G. the share-system was the only possible 
one for centuries and wz are explicitly informed (Appian, B. C. 
I. 7) that the early Republis collected the rents on ager publicus 
in kind. Even in Ozto's lay the politor received his pay in 
shares of the crop. Ir Rome's prosperous period money rents 
naturally came into vogue zince absent landlords do not wish to 
bother with the problem. of marketing. And in a country where 
crops are certain co that a fixed average estimate can fairly be 
assumed and where intelligent coloni can be found the landlord 
will if possible exact »ask rentals. But in Asia where crops 
were uncertain Gracchus instituted the tithe in kind for taxes 
so that the farmer might cdjust his dues to the varying crop; 
and since the state could pot go into the market with its share 
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the contracting associations were called in as middle men to 
provide the cash for the treasury and to market the tithes at 
whatever profit they could. In Egypt the miserable fellaheen 
could not take time for marketing nor was it desired since the 
government preferred to handle the raw products in its monop- 
olies. The question of share-rents is therefore simply one of 
local conditions everywhere, and so it was' in Africa. Here a 
large part of the country is semi-arid and crops are uncertain. 
Furthermore, the coloni were largely Libyans who hardly had 
bank accounts, o7 the transportation facilities for hauling their 
grain fifty miles to a seaport. The suggestion that under those 
conditions anyone should have had to resort to Egypt for the 
idea of share-rents would hardly seem deserving of serious 
attention. 

II. 8. IË a colonus removes his bee-hives to the octonarvum 
agrum in order to defraud the conductor his hives shall be 
taken away. Seeck, loc. cit. p. 847, supposed this was land 
which paid a stipend of eight modii, Rostovtzeff, 7. c. 341, con- 
jectures eight denarii, but fixed and money rentals are not 
plausible here. The octonarius is probably not the subseciva 
mentioned above since that paid a share rental of about a third. 
It is more probably the stipendiary land which the Marian sur- 
veyors left here and there to the villagers of this region. Octo- 
narius may be an old word used for land which pays a tax of 
one-eighth as decimarius is attested for tithe-paying land. Since 
Carthage seems to have exacted fourths (and in time of war 
even halves) in Numidia (Pol. I. 12) an eighth seams a plaus- 
ible figure. In Spain it is known that the Romans exacted a 
half of the stipend that had been imposed by the Carthaginians. 
Of course we cannot assume that this was the regular tax on 
stipendiary land ell through Africa, but it seems likely that it 
was the regular tax inside the Marian region on land which was 
too poor to assign to Romans. 

IJ. 13 ff. The crops. The regulations of the lex Manciana 
(I. 25) speaks particularly of wheat, barley, beans (all winter 
crops, for the faza vulgaris is sown in November at Dougga), 
wine, olives, honey, and presently of figs. In the early part also 
it is assumed tha; the subseciva will be devoted in part to grain- 
growing (aream, terere). This is apparently the standard crop. 
though one may well believe that by this time erosion had caused 
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much damage by thinning the soil on these hillsides. Vines grow 
fairly well in the region, bus Trajan’s order is explicit (IT. 24) 
in permitting new vineyard: only in the place of old, hence not 
on the subseziva. This is not proof that Domitian’s orders 
restricting vine-growing in the province has not been revoked. 
It may only mean that Trajan did not wish to offend public 
opinion in Italy by encoureging the importation of wire from 
imperial estates of the prov-nces. 

New olive groves are apoarently to be planted only on the 
subseciva (III, 2), with the intention, it seems, of sparing the 
flatter land fcr grain cultura. There seems to be no restriction 
as to where fizs may be planted if I understand the trend of the 
fragmentary lines II, 13-17. For 1. 15 where about fourteen 
letters are missing I should suggest reading: ut non amplius 
IV [modiis(?) percipi]at, and translate “In the case of fig 
trees that stand outside the villa orchard, if the grove be on the 
farm and the colonus does not harvest more than four m»dii(?) 
of fruit from it, he shall owe to the conductor the reguler share 
of dry figs, but at his own estimation.” The regulation seems 
to recognize she imporiancz of letting each farmer have a few 
fig trees about his lot -or home use without too strict surveil- 
lance as to shares. It is wel known how important an iiem the 
dry fig was ir the daily fare of the poor African farmer (panis- 
que simul et sbsonii vicem -mplent, Pliny N. H. XV. 82, cited 
by Hostovizef, p. 346). 

In the case of all trees ard vines a remission of tax fcr a few 
years is of course granted though the period seems rather short. 
Five years? r2mission 13 allowed in the case of vines, figs, and 
for olives grefted on the o.easter, ten years for olives that are 
planted. Sirce the olive planted from seed requires fifteen 
years to bear well we must assume that the colonus is expected 
to spend some funds in purchasing well advanced stock. Ha- 
drian’s rule ts more gexercas (Ain Ouassel, IIT, 10), allowing 
ten years for grafted as well as planted olives and seven for all 
other fruit trees. It is sometimes assumed that the lex Man- 
ciana allowec ten and five years of actual harvest but in one 
case (II, 281 postquam saa is very explicit evidence against 
that view. .t must b» remembered that the colonus can all 
the while draw some profits from sowing grain between the rows 
of immature plants. However it is a mistake to suppose that 
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the remission provided a great inducement to plant. It did not. 
The encouragement, such as it was, lay in the grant of usum 
proprium. 

In general it is dificult to see in these regulations of the lex 
Manciana and of Trajan any tendency away from grain-raising, 
though a further development of the rough land for olives and 
figs and, where possible, for grain is recognized as desirable. 
Hadrian’s grant of longer terms of remission, of definite herit- 
able title and threat of revocation of rights in case of neglect 
shows a more definite policy. Finally Hadrian's general lez de 
rudibus agris concerns the whole of Africa; but the phrases 
found in Trajan's lex apply only to the Marian region and must 
not be used in reconstructing the economic history of the prov- 
ince as a whole. 

III. 12-20. We do not get much information about grazing 
though there is much land here fit only for sheep growing. The 
coloni may keep sheep, presumably also on the rough land, and 
the dues are very small: only four asses a year per head. Per- 
haps the intention was to encourage the coloni to provide their 
own wool. Children might tend the sheep and the women make 
the homespun. But it is also apparent that grain and olives 
were to be given right of way when any tenant wished to culti- 
vate rough land. The reason why vetch is not to be taxed may 
be to provide cheap fodder for sheep through the dry months 
when even on these hills the grass is parched. 

IV. 1. Having specitied the shares payable on all products 
and laid down the necessary restrictions, the lex returns in the 
fourth column to a definition of property rights which the em- 
phyteutie planter shall acquire and to the penalties of forfeiture 
that follow the failure to cultivate the reclaimed plot. It is 
clear from IV. 10 (ex inculto) that this paragraph refers only 
to the ager rudis which might be sown in grain (I. 6-10) or 
planted in olives (III. 2) and presumably in figs (II. 20-24) ; 
and in this region the ager rudis of the lex Manciana was sub- 
seciva, that is, rough ager publieus which Mancia and his like 
have enclosed without due title. In attempting to comprehend 
the severely shattered passage we must bear in mind that the lex 
Manciana could hardly have conveyed clear titles to this land 
and that the restorations of Gradenwitz (Bruns, Fontes), of 
Seeck, approved by Dessau in C. I. L. ad loc., and of Schulten, 
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approved by Girard (loe. cit.) and Rostovtzeff, Kol. 347, are 
unlikely because they assurne explicit titles to the property In 
fact the restorations proposed result in heavy circumlocutions 
where very simple property rights are assumed by all of these 
scholars. If, however, the lex Manciana had only the condi- 
tional rights of anclosed state property to convey we can under- 
stand why the terminology is involved. Bearing in mind these 
conditions we might assume the passage to have defineC the 
meaning of usur? proprium somewhat as follows: 


£t qs in fundo Ville Mag- 
ne sive Mappalie Sige in cjro (nculto arbores frugtfercs se- 
verunt severint, etus egri usum proprium habeant ut d 
qui e legitima empticne in possessionem. venient vel ex 
testamentc heredes instõuti erunt. Bi üli agri sup- — 
erficiesve ver hoc tempts lege Manciana alicui pigno- 
ri tutelae fiducieve data sunt dabuntur, hoc in fu- 
turum jus fiducias lege Manciana servabitur.” 


That is to say, the clause probably repeated in the first part 
the phrasing of the lex Mandana which could only have con- 
veyed quasi-possession, and then it continues in the words of 
Trajan's procurators to proteet such mortgages and pledges as 
had been entered agairst the property on the basis of Mancia’s 
conveyances. We have noticed above that Hadrian’s lex de 
rudibus agris probably convered definite titles to squatters on 
such lands, so that in the response to the petitioners of Ain Dje- 
mala much directer language could be used by Hadrian’s pro- 
curators. 

The next paragraph (IV. 10-28) immediately declares forfeit 
all rights to the property if the squatter fails despite proper 
warning to cultivate it for two successive years, and that too 
even 1* if he has built a hous» upon the plot. 


13 Tf anyone within the estate of Villa Magna plant fruit trees on 
new land he shall have sure proprium of that land as one wko has 
come into possession by legal purchase or become heir by testament. 
Jf the said lands or their imprevements have through this period, in 
accordance with the provisions cC the lex Manciana been given io any 
one.by way of security, mortgage or for guardianship, the security 
shall in the future be respected.” 

14 The sense seems to call for etiam si in the lacuna of IV. 10. 
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In view of the fragmentary.state of the stone we cannot be 
sure whether the privileges and threats of forfeiture applied 
` equally to land cultivated in grain and to lands planted at con- 
siderable expense with fruit trees. But so far as the inscrip- 
tion can be read there is no support for the theory !9 that a dis- 
tinction was made. Since building a house did not protect 
property rights over two years of neglect, there is no reason for 
assuming that planting could do so. Nor do we find in the 
other two neighboring inscriptions any evidence that a planter 
who neglected his plantation oz trees could retain his property. 
Indeed Hadrian’s law on lands gut per X annos continuos in- 
culti sunt seems to apply to dota, though of course it is not 
likely that land successfully planted in fruit trees would be 
abandoned. 

IV. 231f. The coloni are required each to work on the de- 
mesne land of the villa two days at harvest time, two days at 
plowing, and an unknown number of days (probably two) at 
time of cultivating the growing crop. At the Saltus of Gasr 
Mezuar (C. I. L. 14448) ihe requirement is twelve days, four at 
each season. There the coloni are being illegally compelled to 
do more and threaten to leave tae estate unless the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius intervenes in their behalf. Finally the in- 
scription of the Burunitan Saltus (10570), dating from Com- 
modus, is a pitiful plea for imperial protection on the part of 
the coloni who claim that they are being compelled to furnish 
more than the six days legallv required. These passages have 
been thoroughly discussed. Mommsen and the early editors of’ 
the Burunitan inseription pointed out (correctly, it seems to 
me) that this custom of requiring work on the manor land from 
the coloni may be a survival of community work such as was 
required by Caesar's charter from the citizens and incolae of the 
colony of Urso in Spain (Ler Genetwae, 98). There all male 
inhabitants between the ages of 14 and 60 are obliged by the 
charter to give to the municipal work under the aediles’ orders 
five full days! work annually and the service of a team of ani- 
mals for three days. It is an institution which reminds us of 
road-overseers in our western communities. Recent editors have 
been prone to question the appositeness of this parallel and have 


15 Rostovtzeff, Kol. 347. 
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urged the view that this corvée on the African saltus derives 
from Eastern state liturgies.-* Some have even held tha; from 
this practice grew the serfdom. of the later colonate. 

The fact thet an eazy private lex contractus (as the lex Man- 
ciana proves tc be) cortains -his requirement compels us to look 
for the origin in Horsar. custom if possible, and the fact that 
heavy Egyptian liturgiss resembled these mild operae neither in 
nature nor intent shculc hzr» made for more skepticism than 
it has. In fact there iz 310 e~dence that even the later cclonate 
of Italy has ary connection vaatsoever with the Egyptian com- 
pulsory labor. 

Going back to the very s:siation in which the Marian colo- 
nists found themselves m Africa I think we can comprehend 
this annual personal service as a product of local conditions. 
These colonists settled in the midst of Numidian natives. They 
needed some forts for jrotecrmn, roads to their newly su-veyed 
allotments, ani some sarines and temples. They had little 
ready money vith whith to aire labor for such work and they 
probably performed it tkems3'ves under the supervision of the 
magistri of the pagi. When -arge estates grew up the paganal 
organization disappearzd in -nany places. The landlords as- 
sumed the responsibilty Jor such things as temple repairs and 
directed the road-builcing where they needed it most. On many 
of these large 2stetes there wes a villa with lands farmec with 
slave labor by zhe owner »r his representatives, a head-renter or 
a steward. The owner cr lcs representative probably did not 
excuse the coloni from tle days of community service when he 
took over the responsibikty for directing it, but he mar well 
have bargained for an excharge of tasks. If for instarce he 
chose to employ his slaves at building a fort during some slack 
season he might reach an uncerstanding with the coloni that in 
lieu of such work, whith hac formerly been done by the com- 
munity, they should cccesionally give their stipulated services 
in aiding at ths rush season e the harvest. The absorption of 
pagi by large estates thas rasulted in a very natural custom 
which came to be specifically defined on Mancia’s estate, and 
upon several others. | 

The existence of the custom is by no means an indication 


1? See Rostovizeif, Kolorat, p. 315, note. 
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that labor wes difficult to get or that slaves were scarce. It was 
simply an econcmical way of shifting legally obtained labor to 
periods of stress, and all farms have their periods of rush work. 
Whether or not slaves were readily available, no prudent farmer 
would care to buy enough slaves to cover the harvest season, for 
in that case many of the slaves would be idle through a large 
part of the year. And the exaction of two days at harvest time 
need not at all be distressing for the colonus of a small plot. 
On such uneven land as this crops do not all ripen the same 
week and the exchange of labor could have been carried out 
without injustice as is constantly done on American farms at 
harvest time. It is wholly out of place to compare this exaction 
of operae with the painful liturgies of Egypt, or even to assume’ 
that it grew out of similar conditions. It became distressing 
only when the lordly imperial procurators permitted the head 
tenants to save money by exacting additional services, but, as 
we have seen, the tenants quickly appealed to Rome and got 
redress. Finally I doubt whether we shall find traces of this 
custom in the regicns not settled by citizens in pagi, unless it 
be that an economical custom were carried by special contract 
into other estates of Africa. At any rate it has as yet been 
found only in the Marian region and we must be very skeptical 
of any theory which assumes without adequate proof that it was 
a general custom even in Africa or that it left any marked 
influence on Roman social institutions. 

IV. 27 f. These last fragments also speak of inquilini, servi 
and sttpendiaru, apparently imposing some guard service upon 
the first and last at least. We do not know whether these cus- 
todiae relate to guardsmen in general or to the watchmen whose 
duty it was to report crops to headquarters (III. 16). Possibly 
the same group performed both services. Of the slaves on the 
demesne land we have spoken. The conductor made his profits 
by farming directly the demesne land and hence could serve as 
the middleman between the owner and subtenants in managing 
the estate at large and bringing in the owner’s shares from the 
subtenants. Itis doubtful whether this system would have grown 
up if absentee landlords had purchased this property directly 
from the stete. But if Marian settlers first accumulated the 
estates and built villas and gardens there for themselves it is 
readily comprehended. 
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We also comprehend who the stipendiarw were; the native 
Libyans of the villages lixe Y appalia Sige, Sustri, Thignica, ete., 
whom Marius had left -vith some property in the midst of his 
complex. Their land was cf course not of the best and their 
tax seems to have been cnly an eighth. The inquilini ar» more 
of a puzzle. They may be villagers who had no land left them 
and who worked for a livimz for the conductor and the coloni. 
One line (27) speaks also o7 coloni inquilini; perhaps they are 
such villagers who prefer to live in the village but have taken 
a tenantry ior a term. If she word has in any sense the mean- 
ing with which it was applie= to ncrthern folk settled by Marcus 
Aurelius in Italy, one might suggest the possibility that the 
inquilini or some of them may have been the descendents of 
Gaetulians to whom Marius gave lands (Caes. Bell. Afr. 32, 35, 
56) though we are noi toll where these lands were. Their 
status must have been different from that of the ordinary sti- 
pendiarii. 

In conclusion, the reg-on in question was colonized by Marius 
in large farms given in ful possession, in rather rough country 
and in the midst of Nimidian villages. The conditions por- 
trayed in the inscriptions ezn only be understood by a ^areful 
study of the region, the conditions of settlement, the his;ory of 
the colony's development, amd of the early Roman customs of 
colonization. To invoke putative parallels from Ptolemaic or 
Seleucid customs merely contuses the problems and misleads the 
historian as to Rome’s procedure. - | 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Tu» JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSI®Y. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF J. G. I?, 191. 


In line 23, frag. 4, of I. G. P, 191 appear parts of letters 
which have been restored ex coniectura in the Corpus as 
Aira[xoos].+ It should be noted, however, that only the bottom 
part of the upright bar of the pt is on the stone and that this 
bar is directly over the center of the alpha beneath it? Since 
the letters of the inscription are -toichedon the letter should be 
read as tau and not as pi, and the ine should be restored Aira|:]. 

Permission was given by the authorities cf the Epigraphical 
Museum in Athens to remove the plaster from the reconstructed 
stele into which the various fragments of I. G. L? 191 have 
been built and to test by observation whether the letters VIT ATI] 
of line 23 might be a continuation of the letters [AIK] AIO["O 
of line 19, on frag. 1 above. Dot only was the break .below 
frag. 1 found to be exactly parallel with the break along the 
upper surface cf frag. 4, but the initial A of [AIK ] AIO["O was 
discovered on the stone in Ene 22 of frag. 4. Fragments 1 
and 4 should, in fact, be joined together so that the word 
AtkatovoAira:, parts of which appear on both fragments, may 
be restored to read A[w]eomo|Aira[v] on two successive lines. 

This restoration determines d2finitely the number of lines 
in I. G. FP, 191. The entire inscription contained 29 lines 
of text, 25 of which were devoted to the lists of tributary states 
and 4 of which contained the prescript at tke top of the stone. 
The height of the inscription was 0.421 m. 

It is also possible, with the help of frag. 3, to determine the 
number of columns in the inser-ption and so to estimate the 
number of cities paying tribute to Athens in the first year 
after the transfer of the treasure from Delos. Frag. 3 is repre- 
sented in Kirchhoffs Corpus as undique mutilum, but it pre- 
serves, in fact, its lateral face on which may be traced portions 
of the prescript and names belonging in J. G. I?, 204. Tt pre- 
serves also the upper surface anl exhibits a narrow marginal 


1The various fragments are numbe-ed throughout as they appear in 
Kirchhoff’s edition oi the Corpus, I. G. I, 226. 

? See the facsimile reproduction in the plate which accompanies this 
article. 
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dressing along the top exac-ly like that which appears on the 
top of frags. 1 anc 2. It hes been known for a long time that 
frag. 3 belonged in J. G. IF, 191, both from the character of 
the writing and from che fast that on frag. 3 the names are 
followed by the amounts of -ithe accredited to each city. It 
is now possible to assign it definitely to the upper left corner 
of the first large stele devotec to the quota lists." 

Frag. 3 contains portions of two columns of names, and is 
so large that the first o2 these columns cannot be comoined 
with the first column ci tae inscription as it is now repressnted 
in the Corpus. It must ze placed farther to the left, and the 
inscription must be reeonust-3cted to contain six columns im- 
stead of five. 

The existence of an add:tional column to the left o: the 
first column as at presen; represented in the Corpus may also 
be demonstrated by mzasurements on frag. 4. Part oi the 
prescript of the year fallewinz m G. P, 192) which must be 
restored to read: 


[êri res dpyês ri]s ževrép[as] h& - - - ete. 


is preserved on frag. 4 in stsh a position that the midcle of 
the tau in Sevrepas falls cireccly under the face of the column 
of names in T. G. I’, 192 cetermined by the mu of Maavdpro 
above. It is clear, therefor, that the distance from the left 
edge of the stone to the face of the column in which the name 
Madvdpro. stands must be the same as the space on the stone 
occupied by 171% letters of tae prescript of I. G. T>, 192. In 
this prescript it may te determined by actual measurement on 
frag. 4 that 11 letters occup:sd 0.222 m. Seventeen and one 
half letters would occuzy a space of 0.858 m., which must be 
interpreted as the widta of two columns, not as the widzh of 
one as represented in the Corpus, for the width of Col. I may 


3 This fragment is, in fact, the stone which Wilhelm assigned <o the 
upper left corner of the first stelz, quite correctly, although he did not 
realize that it had already been published as frag. 3 (Wilhelm, Ur- 
kunden des Attischen, Reiches, Anz. der Wiener Akad., 1909, p. 46; 
cf. also Gött. Gel. Anz., 1900, p. 99). Hiller publishes readings taken 
from this fragment (not all ef them correct) in lines 20-25 of Col. I in 
I. G. T°, 191, not realizing that the items were being duplicated from 
frag. 3, already correctly puklignzd as part of the same inscription. 
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now be measured accurately on frag. 3 as 0.182 m. This leaves 
a width of 0.171 m. for Col. II, which compares favorably with 
the known widths of the other columns of the inscription. 
Col. III measures 0.178 m.; Col. IV, 0.174 m.; Col. V, 0.190 

m.; and Col. VI, 0.201 m.t 

It is possitle to compute from these iigures ilis entire width 
of the first stele as 1.096 m. This width has never before been 
determined and yet it is of supreme importance for the restora- 
tion of the initial preseript which appears at the top of the 
obverse face of tne large stele. 

As itis now restored in the Corpus the prescript extends over 
five columns only and contains only 47 letters in each line. 
But since there were six columns the restoration of the pre- 
script must be changed to conform to this new width. Five 
letters of preseript in I. Œ. I, 191 occupy about 0.09 m. on 
the stone, ard each line must be restored mastery with ap- 
proximately 60 letters. 

The following restoration is proposed: 

[kara Tdde TOv xcovpgaxwOv Hépov Tor wap|a Tov h[e]AA[cvor ]apiov 
hofis . . ee oe .] 

[.eypappdreve emi três mpóres dpyés rots|rpidxo[yra dalepdvbe[oa| v 
[&rapxai] 

[rois rapiacr TOv rés ed émi 'Apícrovos d]pxovros ’A[Oev]aiors 
pva à[xó rô rad] | 

[vro] 

This restoration includes the date by dpyy (éwi rés mpóres 
ápxes) which is used throughout as a method of dating the 
quota lists, and, in line 3, it follows the sense of the prescript 
of I. G. I?, 220. At the end of the first line seven letter spaces 
must be left unrestored (not eight as in J. G. I, 226) and the 
ends of lines 2 and 3 have been made to conform, with line 1 
in the stotchsdon arrangement of the letters." 


*The number of tributary states whose quotas were recorded was, 
accordingly, app. 140, allowing for the double line entries. This differs 
radically from the estimate of 250 given by Cavaignae, L'Histoire 
Financière d'Athènes au Vme Siéole, pp. xxxii-xxxiv. But all of Ca- 
vaignae's conclusions on the pages cited are based on false hypothesis. 

ë The restoration of J. G. 1?, 191, is correct at the end of line 1, but 
there is one letter too many at the ends of lines 2 and 3. 
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In the body of the inscription itself the following changes 
have been made from the t=xt as it appears in the Corpus.® 
In Col. T: 

line 17: read [Ted Je] uec |» | coc]. 

line 24: the numerals preserved on the stone are ['- 

line 25: read [@pavé€]ro.  A[T'H-1]. For the restorazion of 

the numeral cf. I. C. I°, 192. 

line 26: read ?[Masrace]:: H[H] 
In Col. II: 

lines 25 and 26: read. 


[ Aes kai "OaoQ |xc 
[con éxs "Afe: HIAAAFE-EH 


In line 25 the two letters cht and sigma are both clear on 
the stone, and orly by soms such combination as that proposed 
here is a restoration possible. The tithe of Arcés was ore hun- 
dred drachmae in the first assessment period (J. G. I°, 194) 
and the tithe of 'OAo$óxou. was thirty three and one third 
drachmae (ibid.). Their eoómbined tithe, therefore, would be 
HAAALLFF-II as restored abore. 


In Col. ITI: 


line 18: restore the numeral as ["H instead of [FHH. The 
reading of Pittakys (L’Ancienne Athènes, p. 483) is 
['HH , but this is his method throughout for writing [*H. 

line 16: restore the numeral as [FHHH instead of [PHHHH. 
For Pittakys methc- of writing [" cf. note above. 

lines 17 and 18: The Cc-pus gives in line 18 a variant on 
the numeral given b- Pittakys in line 17, and :n line 
17 the Corpus gives a lone Al. As a numeral this 
reading is unintelligxe, and we suspect that it is the 
two initial letters o£ A:éuporeyiva. which have crept into 
the transcript by m:stake. The numeral now given in 
line 18 should appeer in line 17, but the last three 


* The numbering of lines herewith refers to the transcript given with 
this article.: 
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figures are again part of the word Arduporeyira. Cf. 
the transcript given ty Pittakys, op. cit., p. 4383. The 
numera. proper cf line 17 should be interpreted as 
[A^]AFE-!l. Our facsimile plate shows in lines 18-17 
what we believe Pittaxys intended to show in his tran- 
script. Our own tzanscript, which differs from the 
facsimib in these limes, gives our interpretation of the 
numeras. ‘Ths fragment of stone on which they were 
inseribel has been lost since Pittakys’ study and is repre- 
sented in our facsimile copy without a circumscribing line. 


In Col. IV: 


line 6: read |Ac]|vé.o: [FHHHAAAA[["]. There was not 
. room om the stone before the word ’OAvvoio. of Col. V 
for the restoration proposed in the Corpus. It may also 
be observed that ir. Col. III, line 26, Awóíov Oura are 
credited with FT. Following the restoration here pro- 
posed, the total tribute from the Lindians amounted to 

the round sum of nine talents. 


` lines 19-20: read 
A] tx |atozo 
Atza | : : ] HHHH 


line 23: read Kagflasvarües: - - 


In Col: VI: 

line 8: read ’Apraxero[t: - - -] | 

line 9: read. [N]edmroAus 3 

line 12: read zé: “IS: APTI 

A complete revised text o: I. G. F, 191 is given herewith, 
together with a facsircile reproduction of the stone showing 
the fragments in their proper relation. l 


ALLEN B. WEST, 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
AMERICAN SOHwOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHEFS, 
PRINCETON Üm-vEknsiT-. 


EPIGRAPHICAL SALVAGE FROM POMPEII 


The older discoveries of painted and scratched inscriptions, a 
specialty of Pompeii, were carefully collected and well edited 
by Zangemeister and Mau in C. I. L. IV. Most of the originals 
were doomed to destruction through atmospherie agencies; and 
the exceptional difficulties inherent in the deciphering of deli- 
cate scratches, often carelessly made, and painted letters which 
sometimes were found two or three layers deep on the walls,— 
the white ground which was renewed for each inscription tend- 
ing to fade more rapidly than the red or brown letters,—give 
one some right to assume a measure of latitude for emendation. 
All the more necessary is it to resist the temptation to restore 
at will and to exercise severe restraint in the suggestion of new 
readings; I should not feel free to bring forward the present 
proposals if it were not that with the exception of two letters 
they accept the record transmitted by the C. J. L. and merely 
give it a fresh interpretation. 


C. I. L. IV, 575: 


VATIAM. AED. ROGANT 
MACERIO. DORMIENTES 
VNIVERSI. CVM 


* e © * + g > €9 


M. Cerrinius Vatia was a candidate for office in the period 
after the earthquake of 63 A. D., as is shown by the frequency 
with which his name appears in these notices and the structural 
character of the walls on which it is found. The DORMIENTES 
VNIVERSI who apparently support his candidacy have natur- 
ally attracted the attention of the studious and the curious; M. 
‘Della Corta treats of them in Rivista Indo-Greco-Italica V, 
1921, pp. 74 f, where he reads Macerio (et) Dormientes um- 
-versi cum... , adding a learned and ingenious but not alto- 
gether convincing explanation. 

It would be difficult toi adduce a pusilla in dicus election 
notices to the omission of et; and the name Macerio (st nomen 
est, as Dessau remarks in the index to his Inscr. Lat. Sel., III. 
i. 211), certainly deserves attention and arouses suspicion. It 
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seems to occur elsewaere only in Pliny, N. H. VII. 143, where 
the phrase cuc cognomen fue Macerwnis gives the impression 
that it was a very specia. news. Macero to be sure is found at 
Beneventum, 4. I. L. IX. 1:60; but it is probably a vulgar 
form for Macro, which latte: name occurs in C. I. L. X. 5405 
and 7855. | | 
If we assume a slip, ancisrt or modern, for MACERIA or 
MACERIE, or else an otherw-se unattested neuter form of the 
word, we can interpret ‘all those who sleep in an enclosure," 
i. e. “all thos2 with n> orope- abode of their own”: perhaps a 
reminiscence 5f the Lousins difficulties at Pompeii after the 
great earthquake; i; mzy be that Vatia’s candidacy for the 
gedileship held out a sromse of more houses for the destitute. 


C. I. L. IV. 1843 a: 
Surely this was tke begirn‘ng of an hexameter: 


?))ie-m.... 
C. I. L. IV. 1782: 


Apparently we skould reac Jonas sepe (for saepe); and I 
believe also that Jonas, rot Ic2is, should be read in C. I. L. IV. 
2402, 24038, end 240€; for the first and third of these latter 
inscriptions the facsimiles >È C. I. L. clearly have A, while for 
the second one it is uxcertain. Unfortunately, if we may judge 
from Martial II. 50 amd XZ. 80, the context (fellat) is not 
conclusive as between nmmseulme and feminine. 

` If the name Jonas (Eng. -'onah) is correct, it represents an 
addition to our scanty store of information as to Hebrews at 
Pompeii. 


C. I. L. IV. 8491, lins 3: 


Mau confessed his imabiLt- to understand the second word, 
the first lette? of which he read as a P. In this script however 
confusion between E ani P i easy; and the word (h)erniose is 
the obviously correct rceadirg. This is a matter of some con- 
sequence for lexicograpay, a= our inscription is the best testi- 
mony for this word: ze-nice~s occurs only three times in litera- 
ture, first in the Verzilian. Catalepton XIII. 39, where it 
was restored by Sezliger fom the Codd. hirneosi, hirrcosi 
(? hirrecst), hircosi; ard et ı far later date in Scr. Hist. Aug. 
XVII. (Heliogabalus), XX 7. 6, and the Vulgate, Leviticus 
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XXI. 20; in both of the latter passages, moreover, a large part 
of the Codd. tradition gives a variant in spelling. 


C. I. L. IV. 4188 (== E. Diehl, Pomp. Wandinschrifien, 24) : 


For the current transcription co: Téyy cóčovoa I propose to 
substitute Eiovróyn oófovca.  Xófovca as epithet of Isis occurs 
in the famous Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1380, line 76. The only 
other indubitable instance of the compound form Isityche, as 
the name of the goddess, of which I know is the Antonine in- 
scription from Praeneste, C. I. L. XIV. 2867; since in the 
Flavian (or later) inscription in Greek from Rome, J. G. XIV. 
1006, and in the Greek inscription from the Val Lagarina pub- 
lished in Arch.-Hpigr. Mitt. aus Oesterreich-Ungarn, II, 1878, 
p. 193, no. 6, the words appear to be divided; in C. J. L. X. 
2197 (Puteoli), Jsityche is a woman's name. 

The older material for this syncretism of Isis with Tyche or 
Fortuna was presented by W. Drexler, in Roscher’s Lexikon, I. 
1530-1583, 1549-1555, II, 545 f., and by R. Peter, ibid., 549 1.; 
and was summarized by G. Wissowa in the second edition, 1912, 
of his Eel. u. Kult. d. Romer, p. 359. Dittenberger, Sylloge, 
8d ed., no. 1133, may be added; not so, however, Oxyrhyn. 
Pap. 1380, line 51, for it has been shown by G. Lafaye (in Rev. 
de Phil. XL, 1916, p. 81), and B. A. van Groningen (De Pap. 
Oz. 1380, pp. 18 £), that we must take Tóyqv ^Aya02v together 
— Bonam Fortunam. As Mau realized, we seem to have here 
the beginning of an hexameter; possibly it was derived from an 
invoeation to the Goddess. 

A. W. VANBUREN. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN HOME. 


REPORTS. 


RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E DI ISTRUZIONE CrAsSICcA, Vol. LIII 
(1925). 


Pp. 1-20. Per la storie della letteratura greca. Augusto 
Rostagni. A protest azainst the traditional practice of studying 
Greek literature as a collzction of types or departments, instead 
of studying the life ani purpose of each particular author. The 
prevalent impression thet the Greek authors regularly wrote 
according to set rules is mainly due to Aristotle, with his scien- 
tific passion for classification, and to the Humanists of the 
Renaissance. 


Pp. 21-62. Rassegna di linguistica classica. B. A. Terracini. 
A detailed critique of two recent studies in linguistics, Ernst 
Schopf, Die konsonantischen Fernwirkungen, Göttingen, 1919, 
and A. C. Juret, Manuel de phonétique latine, Paris, 1921. 


Pp. 63-90. Epigrephica. G. De Sanctis. I. Gli Etoli ed 
Eraclea. The Heraclea of the inscription, Suppl. epigr. Graecum, 
II (1924) 257, may ba either Heraclea Latmi or Heraclea Pon- 
tica. The Ptolemy is Ptolemy Il, or perhaps Ptolemy III. 
The date is a little earlier than 243. II. Eumene II e le città 
greche d’Asia. The important inscription recently found at 
Brussa, and discussed in Bull. de Corr. Hell, XLVIII (1924) 
pp. 1 f., may be referred to the year 188. III. La convenzione 
tra Nicareta ed Orcomeno (I. G. VII 3172). | 


Pp. 91-104. Un nuovo carme sepolcrale latino. A. Vogliano. 
A study of a much discussed poem which was first published in 
the Notizie degli Seavi for 1923, pp. 358 ff. 


Pp. 105-106. “ Prc rostris, pro aede, pro tribunali Tenney 
Frank. The statemert of Festus (Lindsay, p. 257) that * pro’ 
means ‘in,’ as in ‘fre rcstris, etc, may. be explained with 
reference to the speaker’s platform of the Temple of Castor at 
Rome. The platform was in front of the original temple, but 
later became a oar; of the sacred structure. 


Pp. 107-160. Reviews and book-notices, notes and comments, 
list of new books received. 


Pp. 161-185, and 465-493. I primordii di Aristofane. Augusto 
Rostagni. Speculation as to the political views of Aristophanes 
at the time he wrote his frst three plays. The chorus of the 
Babylonians was perhaps composed of branded slaves, a detail 
which would recall the recent treatment of the Samian prisoners 
(Plut. Per. 26). 
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Pp. 186-207 and 513-526. Orazio satirico, Tibullo e Virgilio. 
Luigi Castiglioni. A long critique of some of Kurt Witte's 
recent outgivings, apparently much longer and much more 
courteous than the subject deserves. 


Pp. 208-215. Iserizione metrica cretese sul culto degli eroi. 
Doro Levi. Text and discussion of a tomb inscription from 
Itanos in Crete. It indicates that this city sometimes voted the 
rank of ‘hero’ to its distinguished citizens after their death, 
and permitted them to be buried in a special enclosure where 
stood a statue of their great legendary hero Minos. It offers a 
new word yAáfias, which probably is a local word for some kind 
of festival over the birth of a child. Cp. yáAa, yAdyos, etc. 


Pp. 216-230.  Epigrammi metrici. Achille Vogliano. I. 
Comments on an inscription from Gortyna published by Doro 
Levi, Studi ital. di Filologia class. (1922) pp. 358 ff. II. The 
three Latin distiehs published in the Rivista Indo-Greco-Italica 
(1924) p. 121, from the triclinium of a house in Pompei, should 
be read in the following order: abluat unda pedes puer et 
detergeat udos; mappa torum velet; lintea nostra cave. lascivos 
voltus et blandos aufer ocellos coniuge ab alterius: sit tibi in 
ore pudor. [probrosas] litis odiosaque iurgia differ si potes, aut 
gressus ad vua tecta refer. III. On two inscriptions from 
Halicarnassus recently published bv A. Maiuri, in the last annual 
volume of the Italian school of archaeology at Athens. 


Pp. 231-241. Per il F in Omero. Antonio Pagliaro. The 
writer is inclined to think that the digamraa was actually pro- 
nounced in certain words at the time when the Homeric poems 
were composed. 


Pp. 242-243. Qui non risere parentes (Verg. Ecl. IV 62). 
Remigio Sabbadini. A suggestion that Quintilian’s famous 
comment on Vergil, Ecl. IV 62, may have been due to a mis- 
understanding. His manuscript may have had qui with the 
meaning of cui, as our later manuscripts sometimes have. It is 
thus unnecessary to ‘emend?’ his parentes to parenti. See his 
note on the three forms, qui, quoi, and cui, at I 7, 27. 


Pp. 244-246. Miscellanea. G. De Sanctis. I. Agatocle di 
Cizico. Agathocles of Cyzicus (historian of che third century - 
B.C.) is sometimes called the Babylonian. He was probably 
born at Cyzieus, but after entering the service of Seleucus 
Nicator he may very well have called himself a native of Seleucia 
on the Tigris (which was fairly near the ancient city of Babylon). 
IJ. I Giudei e le fazioni dei ludi. The letter of the Emperor 
Claudius to the people of Alexandria (see Vol. LII 478 ff.) 
forbade the Jews to érwratpew, or érewmatev, in the publie games. 
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This means, to. interfere violently in favor of one or other of 
the factions. 


Pp. 247-297. Reviews end book-notices (including a long 
review of K. J. Beloch’s Griechische Geschichte, Ed. IT, vol. ITI). 


Pp. 298-301. Obituary notice of Luigi Valmaggi. By 
Lorenzo Dalmasso. 


Pp. 302-304. List cf new books received. 


Pp. 305-330. Storia 2 scienza dell’ antichità in F. A. Wolf. 
Antonio Bernardini. The purpose and scope of the modern 
science of philology, as cdnc2:ved by us founders. 


Pp. 340-371 and 494-512. Armate greche nel V secolo a. C. 
Aldo Ferrabino. A detailed study of the sea forces engaged 
(1) at Sybota in 433; (2) in the great expedition to Sicily; 
(3) in Ionia and in the Hellespont (412-410). 

Pp. 372-380. La iscrizione di Volubilis. Gaetano De Sanctis. 
The inscription of Volubilis (Inscriptions latines d'Afrique, 
634) apparently refers to privileges granted by the Emperor 
Claudius to a Punic community which had been transformed 
into a Roman munieipitm. The title ‘sufetes’? may have been 
retained for some oz tke loca! magistrates even under the Roman 
rule. 


Pp. 381-394, Sclla cronclogia del primo trattato tra Roma e 
Cartagine. Vincenzo Jestanzi. Whet Polybius calls the second 
treaty between Rome and Carthage should probably be identified 
with the treaty recorced bz Livy for the year 348. The first 
treaty was probably mede al cut 893, when Dionysius. of Syracuse 
declared war on Carthage. 


Pp. 395-412. Nuovi siuli sui Mimiambi di Eroda. Achille 
Vogliano. Herodas, VIII 46-47, means “ed allora tutti man- 
darono un grido di giubilo nel vecermi calcare . . . la pelle 
delPotre." ‘The speaker is 2 woman. From verse 65 on, the 
poet speaks in his own perem. Pau. Maas is probably right in 
regarding I 30-31 as an interpolation. 

Pp. 418-418. Synodium. Dino Gribaudi. An attempt to 
fix the precise site of the anzient city. 

Pp. 419-464. Reviews, baok-notices, notes and comments, list 
of new books received. 

Pp. 527-541. Sul cigloma CII del Corpus. Attilio Degrassi. 
Discussion of a militazy diploma found in 1898 near the ancient 
Sirmium in lower Pannonia. It may be dated 71 A.D. It 
seems to have conferrzd thes right of conubium on some cohors 
urbana then stationed in Pannonia. 
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Pp. 542-550. Uso ufficiale e familiare del praenomen romano. 
(Horat. Sat., II 5, 32-33). U. E. Paoli. A study of official 
and familiar usage in the matter of Roman names. The point 
of Horace’s line is that slaves had no praenomen, and that the 
freedman is pleased at being addressed by a name which implies 
all his new dignity as a citizen. 


Pp. 551-555. La chiusa della Poetica di Aristotele nel codice 
Rieeardiano 4&6. Carlo Landi. The indistinct words at the end 
of this MS szem to indicate that Aristotle intended to write a 
second book on poeties, dealing with iambies and comedy. 


P. 556. Parergon. A. Solari. The name Colle Pune (in 
Umbria) seems to recall the defeat oz the Romans by the Cartha- 
ginians under Maharbal. There may have been an Umbrian 
Pun- corresponding to the Latin Poen-. 


Pp. 557-608. Reviews, book-notices, notes and comments, list 
of new books received. 
W. P. Musrarp. 


Tre JoHNs Ho»xiNs UNIVERSITY. 


GLorvrA. Volume XIV. 1925, 


Pp. 1-18. H. Frankel, Griechische Wörter. 1. Bpéyw ‘ über- 
fluten, zudecken, ersticken’? (Pindar).—2. é§ovopaxAdyv.—3. 
faywdéds contains fárro in sense of ‘erdenken, erfinden’ (not 
* verknüpfen?).—4. wep means not ‘sehr’ but ‘auch,’ in the 
various senses of that German word (agreement or concession), 
and is derived not from rép in the sense of ‘sehr’ but from 
mepi, Skt. pári, darüber hinaus.’ 


Pp. 13-25. H. Grimme, Hethitsches im griechischen Wort- 
schatz. Argues that many Semitic loanwords were borrowed info . 
Greek thru Hittite; thus are explained Greek voiceless for 
Semitic voiced mutes, and non-aspirates for aspirates, both 
voiced mediae and aspirates being assumed to have been lacking 
in Hittite. Further, the Semitic alphabet was imported thru 
the same intermediary. ‘This is argued from the Greek names 
of the letters, compared with the Semitic forms of the names. 
The whole theory seems extremely conjectural and many diffi- 
culties are ignored or too lightly brusked aside: thus, the ¢ of 
áAda for *a4\ra (which the theory would require) is an * Anlehn- 
ung an ähnlich klingende griechische Wörter, wie àA$aívo und 
dAQtroy (whereas it would seem more natural to connect the $ 
directly with the ph of aleph). 


Pp. 26-31. E. Vetter, Zur altfaliskischen Gefüssinschrift CIE 
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8079. Extensive amendments to Harbig’s latest reconstruction 
and interpretation, Gotta 12. 233. It is interpreted as a gift- 
inscription, probakly on th2 occasion of the Caristia-festival or 
Cara cognatio, wherecs Herbig took it as funereal. 


Pp. 31-88. P. Kretschmer, Hrsetz von Doppelmedia durch 
Doppeltenuis. Finds a “weitreichendes Prinzip? (examples 
from Greek, Celtic, Germanic) “dass Mediae in der Verdop- 
pelung, d. h. Dehnung, zu Tenues verstärkt werden "; especially 
in hypocoristic diminitives. 

Pp. 33-36. P. K-etschmer, Mythische Namen. 15. Lity- ` 
erses und Hyias. Amu- ‘Fegen’: Lith. lytus ‘ Regen’ ete. -+ 
fépoa * Tau.’—"YaAas Irom interjection tAa, whence the verb $Aáo, 
€ ery.’ . 

Pp. 36-67. J. Wad:ernagel, Griechische Miszellen. 1. Ilepoé- 
roàs for Ilépoat (orizinal name of the city) rós, by “ Zu- 
sanamenwuchs und Erstarrung” of the prior member.—2. Aev- 
xabéa < stem Aevxad- (ci. dAxef- ete.) found in Hes, A. 146 
AevkaÜcóvrov (to be read ss one word, not Acvxa Üsóvrov).—3. 
Aífves : Acyvec (and derivatives; interinfluence of rime-words) .— 
4. érrnpévos, arta.—t. xaxonarpidus.—6. OnAetoÜa..—-1. éexexpary- 
pixnpes-—8. Kvdabyvarnov (+ short, hence not from xtédos).—9, 
8opvcoóos (2d part from cefev, not cevew).—10. avin (to Skt. 
&mivü, Plage, with v for u by dissimilation to originally fol- 
lowing ¢).—11L. &roxepoflteros.—13. ipixevoo: adixov.—13. qawt- 
fev (Thue. passim; not to be emended to waay-)—14. ds—ds 
(rejects Faircloug Ys theory, Cl. Rev. 14. 394 fË., that the 2d ós 
is exclamatcry).—1&. Orientalisehe Wiedergabe griechischer 
Laute (aspiration with iritia! r, and in 2d member of com- 
pounds, as Syz. snhdz for cvoBos). 


Pp. 67-68. J. Weckerragel Nochmals das Genus von dies. 
Zimmermanr, Glotta 13. 79 ft, showed that in Rigveda forms 
from the strong stem dyüv- are prevailingly feminine. This is 
explained as due to the infiuence of the (prevailingly feminine) 
rime-word gauh, gim. gaveh * beeve, perhaps with the assistance 
of prthwi ‘ earth? (fem.). 


Pp. 68-84. A. Wilhelm, Zum griechischen Wortschatz. Notes 
on ten words, mostly from inscriptions and papyri. 


Pp. 84-106. P. Kretschmer, Das ni-Suffix. Starts with 
avopids statue, stem drdpearr-, which is not a participle but a 
diminutive formatiom, ‘ Männchen, and so ‘statuette. The 
suffix is connected vith fhe common Slavonic suffix used in 
names of young animals (and humans). The same suffix is 
traced elsewhere, end is hed to have originally had a very wide 
scope, forming adjectives cf appurtenance, especially geographi- 
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cal names, etc. It is found in Italie, Germanic, Illyrian (place- 
names, inter alia Tarentum, Byzantium), Kel-ic, and (rarely) 
in Greek (e. g. Syracuse, stem Xvpdxkovria, derived by the Greeks 
themselves from Xvpakó, name of a swamp, cf. Slavonic syri, 
‘damp’). The same or a similar suffix is found with similar 
uses in pre-IE. place-names (Etruscan, Lycian, etc.) ; the ques- 
tion whether this is accidental or points to ultimate relationship 
is left open (cf. below, pp. 300-319). 


Pp. 107-109. J. P. Postgate, On ésse, ‘to eat? Against 
Vollmer's theory that the long e was an invention of the Latin 
grammarians. 


Pp. 109-113. K. Kunst, mugire und rugire. The former not 
to be admitted of the roar of lions (against Leo—who ought to 
know, surely !). 


Pp. 113-114. Th. Birt, Lateinisch S für griechisch 0. Sup- 
port for Bentley's emend. Plaut. Stichus 720 prothyme (perhaps 
rather prothymos) for MS prosumo. 


Pp. 114-158. A. Nehring, Literaturbericht für das Jahr 1921 
(concluded ): | 


Pp. 158-192. A. Nehring, Griech. rira, rvrjv$ und ein vor- 
griechisches k-Sufüx. These words (quoted as meaning ‘ruler, 
king: queen’ by Hesychius) are traced to pre-IE. ‘ Lallwortbild- 
ungen’; meaning originally ‘ Väterchen? Related are rerdv 
(name, originally epithet, ‘father,’ of aboriginal gods) and other 
words. To he distinguished from this group are two other 
groups of words of similar form, (1) Lat. titus ‘dove,’ ete. 
(these are also sound-imitative but of IE. origin) ; (2) non-IE. 
proper names like Titus (of Etruscan origin). In rira we must 
recognize a k-suffix of non-IE. (f vorgriechisch-kleinasiatisch °) 
origin. The Greek language contains a number of other words 
of equally non-Greek origin showing the same suffix. With more 
or less confidence are quoted many examples, including: oripaé, 
PIAN, moráry (mxwráktov), üpaxos, cavüapákg, aicaKos, mwiPyKos, 
&AémgÉ, Adpvaé, Odpaé, kópðać, besides a number of proper names. 


Pp. 193-293.  Literaturbericht für die Jahre 1922 u. 1923. 
Greek by Kretschmer; Latin by Nehring and Kroll. 


Pp. 298-299. G. Maresch, Der Name der Tyndariden. From 
pre-Greek word connected with Etr. tin, tins, == Zeus; originally 
*Tivdapot, or the like, translated into Greek as Awoxovpo., and at 
the same time retained with addition of the Greek patronymic 
suffix -bat 


Pp. 800-319, P. Kretschmer, Die protindogermanische Schicht. 
Starting from the now general assumption of a ‘ proto-indo- 
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germanic’ or indo-eurcpearoid layer of languages represented 
by Etruscan, Lycian, Lydier, end other pre-Greek and pre-Italic 
and Ásia-Minor languages, K. proposes various conjectures as to 
the vocabulary, phonolcgy, and morphology of this layer. Ac- 
cepting Maresch’s intarzretetion of Tuvdap (a), Tw-, he sees in 
the god-name Tin- a word related to Skt. dina, Lat. -dinum, 
‘day,’ ete. The syllable -ücr- may have been a patronymic, cf. 
perhaps Etr. -@ur. The consort of Tin- seems to have been Leda, 
Aarto, ef. Lycian lada, 'ladz, mistress.’ From the root dr, di, 
shine? may be derived, tesides T'n-, the goddess-name Tira, 
‘dawn,’ Tiferds, Tirey (the Titans would then be old gods of 
light ; contrast Nehrirg’s in2rpretation, above, which Kretschmer 
does not consider; Tirdy wold be a synonym of IE. dewo-), ete. 
Various proto-Ili. suffixes are conjecturally discussed, e. g. 
-men-, -meno-, -mno-, usec. as participial suffix in IE. The 
sounds which in IE. appear as voiced mutes became voiceless, 
and the voiceless mutes zzpirates, in the ‘ protindogermanic’ 
languages. The entry 22 the | Hittites? whose language is also 
‘indo-europeanoid,” into Asia Minor took place before the ap- 
pearance of the Hel’enic end Italic peoples in their historie 
homes, but probably late? than the entry of the ‘ protindo- 
germanic’ peoples ino Greece and Italy. The Lavian is as yet 
uncertain but may be ‘inco-2uropeanoid’ in a remoter stage. 
(Cf. now Sturtevant, Lanzsage, 2, pp. 25-34.) 


Pp. 320-827. Indices, by F. Linde. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSTLYANIL. : 


REVIEWVS. 


What is Rhythm? An Essay, by E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, accom- 
panied by an Appendix, in -yhich STEPHEN JONES and 
EILEEN MACLEOD have coóperated. Oxford, Basil Black- 
well, 1925. Pp. vii + 228. 


In this book the veteran classica. scholar has availed himself 
not only of the phenomena of musis and of verse, together with 
the vast body of writing that has accumulated about them, but 
also of the methods and results of experimental psychology. It 
is a book packed full of informatzon, bearing everywhere evi- 
dence of careful thought, and. yet she author modestly calls it 
* only a sketch.’ 

The first chapter contains the atthor's definition of rhythm, 
which is practically applied, in Chapters II-VII, to music, 
isosyllabie verse, Greek, Latin, aml English verse. Chapters 
VIII-X. are devoted to syllable-mezsurement in English, quan- 
tity in English verse, and Engli:h experiments in classical 
metres. There are two appendices, rich in material and dis- 
cussion, and the author has had the coóperaticn of two experi- 
mental psychologists, Mr. Stephen Jones, Superintendent of 
the Phonetics Laboratory in University College, London, and 
Miss Eileen Macleod, Research Stucent in the same laboratory. 

After criticising previous definitions of rhythm, ancient and 
modern, Professor Sonnenschein siates his own definition as 
follows: ‘Rhythm is that property of a sequence of events in 
time which produces on the mind of the observer the impression 
of proportion between the duratioms of the several events or 
groups of events of which the sequence is composed.’ The 
phrase ‘events in time’ includes al happenings in the realm 
of sensation which can be felt as rkythmical, together with the 
empty intervals (like ‘ rests? in music) by which they are sepa- 
rated. The author is not concerned with rhythm in space, but 
he suggests that the best terms for s rhythmical series in space 
are ‘symmetry’ and ‘ balance.’ 

All through the book emphasis is -aid on the fact that the ear 
is the channel through which the impression of proportion’ 
reaches the observer and, therefore, in rhythm, we are most 
often not dealing with mathematical exactitudes: a sequence 
may impress us as rhythmical, altFough it is far from being 
mathematically proportioned, but it must be ‘ recognizably pro- 
portioned, i. e. the ‘ultimate test . . . . is recognizability to 
the ear) The term * duration? impies time, ‘the fundamental 
feature of rhythm,’ but time in this sense must be carefully dis- 
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tinguished from time in the sense of tempo ('speed" or ‘rate’ 
of performance}. The term ‘proportion’ requires careful in- 
terpretation, as Profezsor Sonnenschein says, from the psycho- 
logical point of view, since there are in. verse so many different 
ratios. 

Such, in outline, is the definition. After examining the 
numerous tests to which Professor Sonnenschein has subjected 
it I have found iz to bz the best of all the definitions with which 
I am acquaintec. It will be noted at once that it includes 
neither ictus nor ascent (word-accent or sentence-accent). The 
importance oi these ‘Influences in a very large number,.if not 
the majority, of langaage rhythms, is fully recognized by Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein, vut they are excluded from the definition 
because the definitior contains the absolute essentials without 
which rhythm is impossible. On the other hand it is possible 
to produce the impression of rhythm without tectus or accent, 
as, for example, in orzan music when the swell is not used. 

Emphasizing the cifferences between music and verse Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein suggests that it is better not to use musical 
symbols to indicate the relative durations of syllables in verse 
but to retain the old szmbols (-, ~, ete.) with the understanding 
that, scientifically speaking, a ‘long’ is often not exactly twice 
the length oi a ‘short? Musical symbols represent durations 
much too exac:, tor the kymograph proves that in verse a ‘ long,’ 
for example, represen-s durations which vary within wide limits. 
This conclusion is scund, in my opinion, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the use of musical symbols has done much to obscure 
the real natura of meny types of verse. 

. To classical scholers Chapters V-VI, on Greek and Latin 
verse, will be the mcst interesting part ‘of the book. There is 
no difficulty in applying the definition to many types of Greek 
and Latin verse—all forms in which there is within the foot 
a fixed ratio of rise ‘ictused part) to fall (unictused part), as 
in hexameter and anspaestic verse; but the so-called * irrational? 
feet, especially in iambic and trochaic verse, raise a difficulty. 
Professor Sonnenschein believes that there was an actual differ- 
ence in duration between (for example) a spondee (- -) and 
an iamb (~ ->` in 'treek iambies, and hence a different ratio 
not only within the foot (rise to fall) but also from foot to 
foot (- - to~ -). Horace (A. P. 255-256) felt the spondees 
to be a little slower, and Aristoxenus (Rhythm. stoich., IT, 8 21) 
seems to have felt that within the foot there might be a ratio 
between rise and fall that^was not exact and! yet was ‘ recog- 
nizable by sense? i. e. by the ear. Aristoxenos does not allude 
to the ratio of Zoot.to foot, but Professor Sonnenschein reason- 
ably infers that probably Le would have said that this ratio also 
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(irrational foot to rational foot), though inexact, was a ‘ recog- 
nizable ratio’ and, therefore, rhythmical. 

In the onlv type of Latin verse which Professor Sonnenschein 
discusses at length—verse in which ‘ accent may be described 
as a structural element, side by side with quantity,’ especially 
the verse of Plautus and Terence—the problem of irrationality 
becomes still more serious. In iambic‘verse, for example, the 
movement was not destroyed even when such apparent groups 
as senec qui (+ ~ —) were substituted for the iamb (~ -). 
How could such substitutions be felt as rhythmical? This raises 
the question of the ‘Iambic Law,’ and Professor Sonnenschein 
retains the explanation which he first suggested in 1911 (Cl. 
Ph. VI): that the long of the iambic combination was not 
shortened but remained long, and that this length ‘ became 
negligible when accentual structure came to the support of the 
rhythm, i e. provided that in rises the short syllable was ac- 
cented (sénéx hic). In fails, which are ‘more difficult to ex- 
plain,’ he holds that the impure long was allowed by analogy 
(vólüptátem). It is not probable that scholars will accept this 
view, although they will admit that these impure longs were not 
all reduced to the exact equivalent of short syllables. But that 
they were so far reduced in quantity that the ear accepted them 
as approximate equivalents of short syllables seems to be an 
incontrovertizle conclusion based upon the whole history of the 
language. The author is consistent here at the expense of his 
definition of rhythm, for if these combinations retained their 
long syllables, how can a foot ~ -~ +, containing two, morae in 
excess for ‘iambic verse, be rhythmical? The answer given is 
that the accents bring ‘into prominence the ratio of foot to 
foot, at the same time diverting attention ‘from the defective 
ratio of rise to fall within the foot, and that in English we do 
not feel similar cases to be unrhythmical, e. g. 


| He crépt | into | the shádow: | at lást | he said | , 


where shádow is a disyllabie rise (+ -). For Latin, however, 
it would have been far easier to demonstrate rhythm, if Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein had admitted here, as he does in the case 
of the ‘ irrational? spondees in Greek (see above), that we have 
a reduction of quantity within these troublesome feet. In Latin 
this phenomenon is certainly to a verv large extent a reflection 
of the pronunciation of living speech, quite apart from metre. 
Was not the same at least partially true for Greek, whatever 
may have been the exact nature of the Greek accent? Both 
Latin and Greek were after ali Indo-European languages, 
although of course quantity, which seems to have been domi- 
nant in Greek, was in Latin subjected to the influence of a 
relatively powerful accent. 
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It is pleasant to read euch clear statements as ‘the early 
Latin dramatists wrote by ear rather than by any hard-and-fast 
rules,’ and ‘in adcpting G-eek metres the Roman poets had to 
adapt them to suit the needs of the Latin language and the 
demands of the Romen ear’; they did not ‘ignore, but rather 
utilized? the ‘strongly marked accent? Such statements are 
a wholesome corrective for much of the writing on early Latin 
verse, which proceeds as if Plautus, for example, wrote accord- 
ing to the numercus ‘rules’? which modern scholars have dis- 
covered by careful analysis; as if he consciously aimed at a 
certain accentual stricture, certain caesurae—if we can be as 
sure as was W. Meze- just where they are !—certain collocations 
of words, ete. In my cpinion he aimed at composing verses in 
a different medium (Latin) which to his ear had the movement 
of the Greek metres, and the foregoing characteristics were the 
results, not the purpcses, of verses so composed. ‘Thus all but 
the most obvious features cf the Greek trimeter are obscured in 
its Roman counterpart, the senarius. It is questionable, for 
example, whether Plautus rade any attempt at dipodic struc- 
ture, although Processor Scnnensche-n finds traces of it. 

Among the new suggestions there is a theory of the Saturnian 
verse and an explanat on of the presence of long syllables in the 
‘inner falls, as the author calls them, of the senarius and 
septenarius. I have mo; yet bean able to test these suggestions, 
but the second is very plausible and is based on abundant, though 
admittedly incomp_ete material. 

Professor Sonnenschein deseribes his system of scanning 
English verse as ar attexapt to reinstate the foot (in the 
ancient sense of th» term) as a unit of measurement) Modern 
English verse is ‘composite in structure’; it is not merely 
accentual and quartitative, but syllable-counting enters into it. 
His system takes al these elements into account, and there is a 
wealth of illustration and comment which can merely be hinted 
at here. lt is a system which certainly works out very well in 
practice. The quentities cf English syllables are determined 
with great care by means nct only of phonetics and the evidence 
of the unaided ear, bat als> by actual measurements from the 
kymograph indicatmg the durations in hundredths of a second. 
The result is an eltbo-ate series of Rules of Quantity (pp. 126- 
148). For practical purposes of scanning it is necessary to 
take into account orly ‘relatively long . . . relatively short 

. and intermed-ate? durations, and according to the meas- 
urements given a relatively long syllable averages about 2% 
times the length of a relatively short syllable, cf. the theoretical 
ancient ratios of 2:1. 

The evaluation of this material must be left to trained 
psychologists or, if possible, to those who are at once trained 
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psychologists and experts in English verse. As a layman I will 
hazard only two observations: first, since mechanical devices for 
measuring human speech have been rapidly improved in recent 
years, it is impossible to test Professor Sonnenschein’s measure- 
ments without an exact description of the particular machine 
which he used; and secondly, the measurements given seem to 
be mostly measurements of words pronounced in ‘tsolation, not 
in phrases, lines, etc., as we have them in verse. Measurements 
of isolated words have great value, but it is with words in com- 
binations tha; we are chiefly concerned in the study of rhythm. 

In this brief review I have been able to give only a very 
imperfect idea of a book which will unquestionably be of great 
value to all who take an interest in the problem of rhythm and 
the mechanism of verse. Professor Sonnenschein displays a 
wide and accurate knowledge of the facts, and in their interpre- 
tation he is always very suggestive and often original. 


ARTHUR L. WHEELER. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Hermetica: The Ancient Greek and Latin Writings... Ascribed 
to Hermes Trismegistus, edited with English translation 
and notes by WALTER Scorr. Vol. I, Introduction, Texts 
and Translation; vol. IT, Notes on the Corpus Hermeticum. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924, 1925. 


The last few decades have seen an Increasing interest in the 
development of ancient mysticism. The strengthening of re- 
ligious feeling during and since the World War has served to 
intensify this interest. More and more, too, it has become evi- 
dent that the Christian Gnosis, of which the first traces appear 
in the Pauline Epistles, as well as its pagan counterpart, must 
not be subjected to isolated investigation, but ean only be under- 
stood as branches of a great stream whose current flows in many 
channels and through many centuries. That the literature, half 
philosophy, half missionary sermon, which goes under the name 
of Hermes Trismegistos, must be given its proper place in this 
development has been generally recognized since the work of 
Dieterich (Nekyia), Reitzenstem, Wilhelm and Johann Kroll, 
Heinrici, and Gundel. But the study of this literature was seri- 
ously hampered by the lack of a satisfactory text. Outside of 
the numerous excerpts in Stobaeus, which had been fairly well 
edited by Wachsmuth, the Asclepius Latinus, and the few chap- 
ters critically treated in Reitzenstein’s Poimandres, scholars 
were compelled to use either the careless edition of Parthey, the 
French translation by Ménard, or the old text of Tiedemann. 
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Now the Clarendon Press is issuing à munificently printed 
four-volume edition òy the English scholar Walter Scott, of 
which two volumes are at hand, containing introduction, text, 
translation and part of the commentary (through the so-called 
Poimandres), while the second half of the notes and the tesii- 
monia are promised siortly. 

It is an immense amount of labor that the editor has bestowed 
on a very difficult amd not entirely grateful task. 111 pages 
are devoted to the d. scussion of the authorship, the title, the 
circumstances in wh:eh the treatises were written, a critical 
review of preceding 2ditions, the history of the text and the 
trustworthiness of the testimonia. If any criticism is in place 
here, it is that of excessive caution. First, I think, the editor 
has erected for himself a barrier to a complete understanding 
of the Hermetica by excludirg from the edition what one might 
call Pseudo-Hermeties, were it not that the authorship of all 
the writings is certainly pseudonymous; for he has refused to 
publish the astrolog-cel and magical writings attributed to 
Hermes. Yet after -he demonstration by Reitzenstein of the 
close connection betw2en tbe Magical Papyri and the Poimand- 
res—I shall presently cefend my continued use of this title— 
it would seem to have teen far better, had Mr. Scott printed at 
least some of the more important pseudepigrapha from the 
Catalogus Codicum Astrologicorum and other sources. That 
he is aware of the imzortance of such comparison appears from 
the references to the magical writings in the commentary. 

It is also excessive caution that makes him say that there is 
no trace of ritualism and sacramentalism in the Hermetic writ- 
ings. True, Reitzens-ein has gone too far in his assumption of 
the existence of Hermetic congregations or brotherhoods even 
in pre-Christian times. But it is difficult to see for what pur- 
poses the Hermetic kymns should have been written, if they 
were not to be sung or recite] at some occasion of common wor- 
ship. Furthermore, . think I have discovered a distinct refer- 
ence to such a congtezation in Libellus VII, which is evi- 
dently a sermon delirered before an assembly. And when the 
preacher says: “ sesk a nan to lead you by the hand (yepaywyds 
—guide, Scott,—this seems to point to a prescribed ritual) who 
leads the way to the 3cors of Gnosis, where there is the bright 
light, pure of darkness (one notices here polemics against some 
—Mithraic?—cult where the epoptes was suddenly exposed to 
light after passing through a dark passage), where nobody is 
drunk, but all are sooer (here again we have polemics against 
some sect which put the péby oi the mysteries to.a literal appli- 
eation)," we can, I believe explain the language in no other way 
than as accompanied zy a ritual or sacramental performance on 
the part of the audience. i 
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Again, is it not excessive precaution to reject Reitzenstein’s 
attribution of our manuscript tradition to Michael Psellos, only 
to reach in the end the conclusion “it is not impossible that 
Psellos was the compiler of the Corpus”? This, by the way, 
Reitzenstein does not say at all. He merelv states that the 
Byzantine wrote, or had written for him, the archetype of our 
MSS. The second possibility, that the Corpus existed before 
Psellos, seems to be the correct view. For although Scott be- 
heves that the alchemist Zosimos of Panopolis had not read the 
Corpus, but knew only Libelli I and IV, I pointed out many 
. years ago (Pauly-Wissowa I, 1347) that Zosimos had before 
him many of the Hermetic books, at least IX, XII and XIII 
also; and I still think that when the alchemist says “go to 
Poimander and immerse yourself in the Crater” that he must 
have read I (Poimandres) and IV (Crater) as parts of one 
work which, in his opinion at least, went together under the 
former title. 

As to-this zitle, Mr. Scott, with the assistance of Mr. Griffith, 
has given a very ingenious explanation of the name, as meaning 
“The Knowledge of the Sun God." The name would thus 
parallel closely such names as Pibeches or Apollobex, “ Horos 
the Falcon” (Pauly-Wissowa, I, s. Apollobex). Whether the 
etymology is correct the layman has no right to question. At 
any rate, if seems very much better than Reitzenstein’s com- 
bination with the rare Poimandros, even though Zosimos’s Poi- 
menandros might be adduced in its ‘support. 

The establishment of the text must have been an almost 
desperate labor, since our MSS. are all comparatively late and 
the obscurity of the subject matter must have puzzled the scribes 
considerably. In addition, the topics treated, in their simi- 
larity to Christian ideas, offered much inducement to the inter- 
polation of Christian thoughts and expressions. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the editor has treated his material with a 
freedom which the Classicist will find unusual and which defies 
the canons of ordinary textual criticism. The editor has tried, 
however, to enable the reader to follow and control his pro- 
cedure by means of an ingenious, but complicated and rather 
confusing, system of square and oblique, simple and double 
brackets and of diversified type, which makes the reading 
almost a labor of renewed text constitution. Naturally, in a 
work that is to all purposes an editio princeps opinions as to the 
validity of the emendations will vary widely and I foresee many 
years of criticism and polemics. The chief deiects of Mr. 
Scott’s treatment of the tradition are a) a disregard of the 
language of contemporaneous writings of Egyptian origin and 
a tendency to force the Hermetica into a mould of ordinary 
literary Greek; b) an almost sovereign disrespect for the textual 
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order: the number of transpositions of words, sentences and 
‘whole passages must run into the hundreds and it would be 
almost impossible to -ecogn ze the original words, had not Mr. 
Scott with scrupulous consetentiousness reprinted every trans- 
position in its traditional plaze. 

A few points amonz the many where the reviewer finds him- 
self unable to agree with the editor may be mentioned by way 
of illustration. 

Page 114, lire 21 axou£s ceretpapévov is marked by S. as cor- 
rupt; he conjectures SvoK avs dmraupopevov ; nearer to the MS. 
we may read oxodtds éomepapévoy = " whirling confusecly,” to 
describe the result of the brow TerapayHevy. 

P. 116, 1: S. transposes as elkdoas duvyv dutds and + changes 
it to pane pe > pwr Levu 700» porós; perhaps: $evHi pwrós — 

“voice of. a man?” 

116, 9 read ó & 2 10ds durewot? 

The title cf Libellus IIL ða sávrwov ó Geos — “ God is the 
glory of all things " seems -c be all right and calls for no change. 

146, 5: S. athetizes the -vords xai Oeo wávres. But the pas- 
sage seems to make good sanse: émáyy ¿É vypüs otaias oro-xeia kal 
Ücoi aávres. From tæ mcis; matter were made the signs (of 
the zodiac) and all the (plaretary) gods. The editor compares 
the story of the creation tc the Stoic “ diacosmesis," but 146, 7 
foll. seem to me zo hear a fairly close resemblance to the passage 
in the Poimandres which even ecccrding to Scott is rather remi- 
niscent of the Platonic doci-ne. The interpretation of the 6«ot 
as the planetary gods appezzs also 2o be borne out by sec. 2b, 
which on the whole is a mere doublet of 2a. And so I cannot 
see with the editor in the Z:aoros Ocós of 8a “ three of the four 
elements ? (147, n 6). We have again the gods “ visible in 
the shape of stars,” >. the 5lanetary gods to whom is attributed 
a part of the ee creacures, including plants. There are 
in the traditionel text exacily-seven of these: fourfooted, rep-. 
tiles, aquatic, winged, all se2lbearing plants, grass, flowers. One 
would like to attemp- a specialized attribution, but for this a 
review is not the place. And in fey 8popáuari I believe we can 
see a distinct refererce tc zhe great Sothis period of 36,525 
years; ef. 3b (146, 18) Spc paros Gedy éykukAov. 

In Lib. IV, sec. 7, 3. in C'scussing the Zosimos passage relat- 
ing to this piece (the Crater), says that IV makes no mention 
of the heimarmene. That is true, but it leads me to assume 
that the alchemist read IIL and IV as one treatise and had in 
mind III, sees. 2b and 4. -t is possible, however, that Zosimos 
Was thinking of IV, cec. 8b. where it is stated that we must go 
through many Xopous Baró ror—a rerainiscence of Mithreic doc- 
trine ?-—xat evvéxeay cal Opópovs àgTípev, in order to reach the 
true god. 
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Ibid. see. 9 (p. 154, 15), I fail to see any resson for the 
changes mace by the editor; the aird is the &yafov which gives 
us the beginning of what we shall know by the act of Gnosis. 

In VI, sec. 3b (p. 168, 8), we learn that the material body 
is “gripped” (éoduypévov, choked, by the seven coils of the 
snake of evil, Apophis?) by seven vices or evils: kakía, móvos, 
adyndor, émSupla, Ópyf, &márg, and od àvógros. It is very 
significant, though Scott seems to have overlooked it, that there 
are just seven of these rafy. It is tempting to see here again 
planetary influence; lust, anger, deceit, seem to point rather 
clearly to Venus, Marg and Mercury, and the malevolence of 
Saturn would fit for xaxia; then wévos would be Jupiter, àXyg8óv 
Sol, and 8ófa ávógros Luna. The order, Saturn, Jupiter, Sol, 
Venus, Mars, Mercury, Luna, appears, except for the inter- 
change of Mars and Sol, regularly es the. basis for the planetary 
week (Boll in Pauly-Wissowa VII, 2557) and it is not impos- 
sible that we should restore it here also, either by the inter- 
change of anger and pain, or by the somewhat unusual ascription 
of pain to Mars and anger to Sol. I cannot refrain from 
mentioning in passing that several of these also appear among 
the seven deadly sins of the Church: pride, anger, avarice, 
covetousness, lust, envy, sloth (the last in the German enumera- 
tion appears as “ Traecheit des Herzens ? which brings it nearer 
to ófa ávóyros). According to the Hermetist, these mdé@y are 
generally believed to be the greatest good, a statement hard to 
understand except on the sophistic assertion combatted by Plato 
that these evils give power, etc., and are therefore blessings. 
In reality, the text says, they are an dwrépBAyrtov kaxóv. Scott 
translates the adjective “ not to be surpassed,” but it may just 
as well be “unsurmountable.” Such it would be because fixed 
by the hewemarmene to which the material body is enslaved. If 
my reference to the seven planets is correct, then the word 
vyaorpiapyia, which Scott athetizes, becomes intelligible as relat- 
ing to the gluttony shown by Kronos in swallowing his own 
children and we should have an additional parallel to the seven 
sins, of which one in the German is “ Voellerei.” 

Lib. VII, sec. 2b (p. 172, 11) S. transfers the cxorevós 
wepiBodos from its traditional place between the “ bonds of anni- 
hilation ? and “ the living death” to the beginning of the para- 
graph, after the word y:réva, because he thinks it means a gar- 
ment. But the common meaning of the word «eptfoAos 1S 
“circumvallation, fence” and this meaning fits in very well 
‘with the frequent comparison of the body to a tomb. However, 
if the word must here denote a garment, there is still no reason 
for transposing it, for it may then have been applied to the 
winding sheet of the mummy, the eyara or ipávres of the magical 
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lbid. orhprypa is certainly corrupt; ocrepéona, foundation, 
would seem possible, although it increases the number of images 
from sepulchral ideas almost beyond credibility. Is it merely 
accidental that the writer uses nine metaphors? In IX, 1 c, 
where the Hermetist tries to distinguish vots from 1éyo1s and 
calls the latter “sister” of Adyos, I can see no necessity for 
Scott’s violent chenzes nor do I understand his comment. He 
evidently misunderstool the words to say that vois is an; organ 
(integral part) of Aóyos and vice versa. But the writer speaks 
of vógois, the manifestation cf vois. The passage seems to me 
plainly to mean: tainkiog remains fruitless (comes not into 
appearance, où daiverat), anless voiced, speech remains senseless, 
if it contains no thought. 

Lib. IX, sec. 3 (p. 282, 10 and notes 212): Is it really an 
inconsistent metaphor to use gwrifey as equivalent to emeípeav? 
In thinking of the Christian view thaz the baptism of Jesus was 
his real birth—onpepoy éy£vvgyá oe—and remembering that bap- 
tism, is also called à $érwpa, I cannot help seeing the same 
imagery here, though I would not wish to be understood as ` 
saying that the Hermetist was influenced by Christianity. 
Rather, I think it may oe worth while to investigate how far 
this simile was usec also in philosopLie circles of the first post- 
Christian centuries. 

Ibid. Scott, assuming thet the word doeBeias sums up the 
preceding wickedness, azhetizes the following words: &yxóvas, 
i. e. suicide by. hanzin2, kar) kpyuvæv karadopás, 1. e. suicide by 
jumping from a clit (Leucas-motif) xai dAAa advta óca Satpova 
épya. But does dve@eics really sum up? ‘The wickednesses are: 
adultery, murder, keating one’s father, plundering a sanctuary, 
atheism (this I take an¢feu, to mean), hanging, leaping to death. 
Again the mystic numer seven! That there are just seven, 
is probably again due te astrological speculation; we may also 
think once more of the seven sins of the Church, and finally 
read the splendid diseaszion of the great wickednesses that lead 
to eternal damnation in Lueterich's Nekyia, 163 foll, to be 
convinced that the words are genuine. It is strange to find 
opposed to these seven sins three virtues, dpery, ocodpoodyy, 
eboéBew. I leave tt vndecided whether the number is due to 
the Egyptian Triad or to the Christian Trinity. 

IX, 4b (p. 180, 29 ard notes 214) : it is difficult to interpret 
the words rà xaxé póvcs (i. e. the just man) åyaĝorowi as mean- 
ing: he finds good in the suiferings inflicted upon him. Rather, 
I believe, the Gnostic acts as a leaven, making the world good. 
Compare the Jewish scory told In Menorah 1925, of a just man, 
, who after death beggec t> be taken through Hell and “ since then 
Hell has cooled considezably.” The Gnostic is evidently “the 
salt of the earth.” Neither can I agree with the bracketing of 
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the words: one man is Uxós, the other is ovouwidys. For the 
words which follow: “For the one afflicted with wickedness, 
the material one, as I said, has the seed of his noesis from the 
demons (cf. sec. 3—Scott’s addition of the word vod and his 
change from icye to texev are unnecessary), the others, endowed 
with goodness, belonging to the ousia, being saved by God.” 
That the syntax is distorted, is true; but there is no necessity - 
of restoring good grammar in view of the glaring inconsistencies 
in construction found in other contemporaneous writings. In 
my own translation I have changed only the traditional oicwédds 
to ojo:ó05s. The demons are again the planetary spirits which 
are wukot in the Hermetic doctrine. 

To increase the number of disputable emendations would 
change this review into an independent article. A word ought . 
yet to be said about the commentary. Hach chapter of notes 
is introduced by a summary os the contents of the libellus con- 
cerned, which is, of course, governed by Scoti’s entire attitude 
to the Hermetic writings. Just as he has done far too much 
violence to the text in order to make acceptable sense, so he has 
here embodied the results of his constitution of the text. Any 
reader who knows Greek will naturally exercise critical control 
from the perusal of the original. But the purpose of the trans- 
lation is presumably to enable principally theological readers, 
with insufficent knowledge o£ the ancient language, to form 
their opinions. It is therefore to be regretted that neither the 
summaries nor the translation give the exact text of the tradi- 
tion, but the version of the editor. 

It is a great blemish that the editor did not follow his prin- 
ciple of conscientious reproduction of both his redaction and the 
tradition in the translation also, though one wonders what: such 
a page would heve looked like. As far as the notes are not 
merely critical, but explanatory, they show an enormous amount 
of research. Whether this is not sometimes misplaced, is an 
open question. Undoubtedly it will be attacked in many de- 
tails. To the reviewer its chief fault appears to be too much 
striving for consistency and logic. Any one who has even 
glimpsed the arguments of a Tauler or a Boehme will remember 
that precisely these two qualities are absent from the nature 
of the mystic and will not demand them from their Greek fore- 
runners, Less would decidedly here have been more. But the 
definitive judgment should be reserved until the remainder of 
the notes, dealing with texts where the acumen of the editor 
had less of free play, is at hand. At any rate, we ought to be 
thankful to Mr. Scott for his pioneer work. May he find many 
successors ! 


ERNST RIESS. 
HUNTER COLLEJÐ, NEW Yorn, 
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The Comparison oj Iaejuany, The Semantics and Syntax of 
the Comparative Farticcee in English, a Johns Hopkins 
Dissertation, by Cecrge William Small, Instructor in Eng- 
lish in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 1924. 


This Johns Hopkins dissertation on The Comparatwe of 
Inequality, by Dr. G. W. Smell, is a study of the semantics and 
the syntax of the comparative particle in such a sentence as 
“The tree is higher than the bush." The dissertation is note- 
worthy in several respects. 

First of all, the moncgrapa offers little to which a reviewer 
can justly object. Two things only would the present writer 
wish much altered. He shotid have been glad to see a fuller 
treatment of ihe mood ised in the Comparison of Inequality, 
a matter merely tovched upor on p. 3. And he wishes that the 
interesting material of the twc Appendices had been incorporated 

in the essay proper. - 
` On the other hand, tre dissertation calls for commendation 
on more points than cen be mentioned in a brief review. 

The study is built upin a broader foundation than are most 
doctoral theses, ever. thoss of sn unusually high order. Although 
the sub-title, “the Semantics and Syntax of the Comparative 
Particle in English.” seems to restrict the investigation to Eng- 
lish only, a long end iluminating chapter (I, pp. 15-69) is 
devoted to * (4) The Indo-European System of Comparison ” 
and “ (b) The Latic and Romance Comparative Particles.” 
While this chapter gives a summary of the views of former in- 
vestigators in this field, it does much more. These views are 
keenly scrutinized: tha weak points are indicated; the strong 
points are generously evaluated; and what amounts to a fresh 
and original interpretation is given of well known theories. 

Again, the body probe? of the essay, the chapters dealing with 
“The Temporal Nature of the English Comparative Particle ” 
(II) and with “ The Adversative Element in the English Com- 
parative Particle” (I l:, offers more food for thought than is 
common in the betzer doctoral dissertations. Indeed, so agree- 
ably surprized was this reviewer at this phase of the dissertation 
that he found himself exclaiming with the evangelist, * Behold, 
how great a matter a itze fire kindleth!” 

Moreover, tha study is remarkable in this, that, though dis- 
cussing questions much end long disputed, our author has made 
his chief theses seem h.ghly probable. Although it has long 
been questioned whether, in zhe Indo-Germanic languages, the 
Comparison oz Inequality was expressed first by a particle like 
the Modern English then, a mode of expression briefly desig- 
nated “the particle-cons-ruction,” or by an oblique case after a 
comparative, “the case-constraction,” Dr. Small (pp. 15-20, 30, 
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etc.), contrary to the majority of scholars, gives strong reasons 
for eonsidering the particle-construction the earlier. 

Once more, divergent views concerning the original meaning 
of the cémparative particle than in the Germanic languages 
are considered (in Chapter II, pp. 70-100). Some, we are. 
told, hold that the comparative particle had a separative force 
as seen in the ablative of comparison; some, that it had a causal 
or conditional signification; and still others, that it had a loca- 
tive connotation. Some waver between “the idea of temporal 
succession ard that of a relative cna” (p. 81); others, between 
a spatial and a temporal succession; ete. But it remained for 
Dr. Small definitely to formulate the temporal interpretation 
of the comparative particle in English and in Germanic. Says 
he (p. 70): “The comparison of inequality in English has. two 
elements of meaning as we observe it from the earliest periods 
on: the temporal and the adversatwe. Of these the temporal 
idea of succession is the fundamental one for the expression of 
comparison, not only in English, but in all the West Germanic 
group and in the Scandinavian languages as well. 

“The man is taller than the boy is == The man is tall, then 
the boy is tall. As in the case of every subordinate conjunction, 
we recognize a demonstrative adverb that has taken on a rela- 
tive function (than), indicating, by the analogy of all subordi- 
nate clauses, that the clause of comparison goes back to a 
co-ordinate, independent clause and probably eventually to a 
paratactical construction of some such form as: 


* He is taller; you.are tall (contrast); 
or He is tall; you are not tall (opposition).” 


Other theses of importance are discussed, but cannot be noted 
here. 

Welcome are the full and excellent “ Bibliography” and the 
helpful * General Index," each of which covers nine pages. 

Dr. Small, it will be observed, dedicates his dissertation “ to 
the memory of James Douglas Bruce, teacher and frien 
and in his “ Preface” he acknowledges special indebtedness to 
Professor James Wilson Bright, “at whose suggestion this work 
was begun, and whose lofty attainments and rigid standards of 
scholarship have been a constant inspiration to me." In the 
judgment of the present reviewer, The Comparison of Inequality 
honors the memory of the distinguished Arthurian scholar who 
lately embarked for the happy Isle of Avilion, and reflects great 
credit, also, upon the eminent philclogist who directed this in- 
vestigation. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Dr. Small will 
give us other studies in the greatly neglected but fallow field of 
English semantics and syntax. 


MonGAN CALLAWAY, JR. 
Tum UNIVERSITI OF 'ÜEXAS, 
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C. Valerius Catullus. Hrsg. und erklärt von W. KRorr. Leip- 
zig, B. G. Teubner, 1923. xii +- 293 pp. 


It is a sobering experience to sit down for a week with a new 
well-packed commentary like this of Kroll to see what recent 
criticism has rescued frcm the zegion of cruces. Kroll’s appa- 
ratus is brief, disregarding all MSS. but O and G, and even 
these when they offer on.y obvicus blunders. His introduction, 
an uninspired account of the poet's life, is too summary; but at 
least it is free from conjectures, except for the very unlikely 
one: that Catullus was his own final editor. After the ill-pro- 
portioned and tasteless commentary of Friedrich, Kroll’s im- 
presses one as comprehensive, reliable and steady. There are 
not a few new and ap vo:ite parallels from an extensive reading 
of Latin authors, and a very excellent harvest of pertinent pas- 
sages from Hellenistic tragments is offered for the first time. 
Helpful and concise netes—grammatical, stylistic, historical, 
and even archaeolcgical—are supplied as in no other edition. 
Kroll has ranged very widely and to good purpose. ` 

The text is usually censervative. The editor has frequently 
left.the old erux (even at 54, 184), he has lifted some recent 
emendations into the text (e. g. 62, 35; 64, 824) and he has 
repeatedly defendec. d:ffizult lines wich success (e. g. 31, 18-14; 
22, 7; 46, 11; 51, 18-16; 64, 148 and 296; but why not Hend- 
rickson’s deiscas in 98, 6?). I am not aware that he has ob- 
truded any of his own. conjectures into the text. Naturally 
there are passages where there is room for a difference of 
opinion, and in a few mstanc2s Kroll is in error. It is with 
some surprise that on» inds the MSS. misreported in the very 
first word, but errors ii readings are not numerous. Bubules 
inserted in the text in 62, 53 end 55 without warning is proba- 
bly a slip, since the note on the passage practically defends the 
MS. reading iuvencit. In 64, 55 he has not noticed that R’s 
variant terni suggests cornit rather than the conjectural visit. 
What offends more thar such slips is a certain insistence upon 
the obvious, which is not a virtue in editing Catullus. Is it 
fair to change fer? to freti in 64, 14; mira to rara in 68, 145; 
succendit to succepit in 64, 104; the good Ennian word templa 
to tecta in 64, 75? In such things Merrill’s new text is usually 
wiser. Again in 64, 33). 


quae tibi flexc animo mentis perfundat amorem 


it is doubtful whether cne has the right to make three changes 
in one line in order to avoid a strange phrase, since at least 
nine-tenths of the _iterazure of the Republie no longer exists to 
inform us what was ine actual usage. On the other hand it is 
a mistaken devotion to the MS. to read Nereine in 64, 28, be- 
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cause in this case a variant of neptem (of the next line) has 
displaced the correct word, and we are therefore at liberty to 
disregard the MS. in this case. Certainly Allen’s suggestion 
Nerinarum is preferable. 

The reader will also feel at times that the poet’s meaning 
has been lost in the bookish erudition of the commentator. A 
catalogue of rhetorical figures ard of Greek similes is not as 
good a preparation for the comprehension of Catullus as an 
intimate insight into the life and times of the poetae novi. The 
meaning of pretas in the Roman family explains 64, 150 better 
than an inapposite reference to Euripides; at 64, 200, he will 
have it that Theseus had literally “forgotten” Ariadne because ' 
Servius says so; a good simile is spoiled by mispunctuation at 
68, 56 in an effórt to make it conform to Homer; no. 68 a is 
misinterpreted as an instance of the literary recusatto— certainly 
the refusal is literal (see A. J. P. 1914, 67 ff.); models and 
prototypes are frequently posited where no evidence for them 
exists; and tne editor has too much patience with such harrow- 
ing comments as that of Friedrich on 64, 162: candida steht 
proteptisch, and with Cichorius’ aberrations on the fourth poem. 

However, such superfluities can readily be removed. The 
aptness and reserve of Kroil’s comment on nos. 22, 29, 31, 62, 
63 and especially on the verses to Cicero, no. 49, show him at 
his best. It is safe to sav that the school editions of the next 
generation will pick many a pointed phrase from his edition. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
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M. Annaei Lucani Belli Civilis Libri Decem. Editorum in usum 
edidit A. E. Housman. Oxonii, apud Basilium Blackwell, 
MDCCCOXXVI. Pp. xxxvi-+ 342. 12s. 6d. _ 


This important volume should be very promptly mentioned 
here, though any detailed criticism of it must be left for some 
more competent reviewer. The introduction discusses the rela- 
tionship of the leading MSS, denying to M most of the pre- 
eminence it has recently enjoyed. It also deals with the omission 
of genuine, and the intrusion of spurious verses. The editor 
devotes a good deal of space to interpretation, and his Latin 
notes are delightfully crisp and lucid. In IX 241 there is a 
lonely misprint, quam for quem. A special appendix is added 
to deal with various matters of Lucan’s astronomy. It is one 
of the best books of the year. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


THE JOHNS HoPkiN8 UNIVERSITY. 
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Seneca: ad Lucilium pistalae Morales. With an English 
Translation by RICHARD M. GUMMERE. Vol. III. London: 
William Heinemena; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1925. 468 pp. 


This volume completes the translation of Seneca’s Letters to 
Lucilius which Dr. Gummer: has prepared for the Loeb Classi- 
eal Library. The favorable verdict pronounced on the first 
volume (A.J. P. XX XVIII 146) may be recalled here, for the 
same high standard is maintained to the end. On p. 221, L 15, 
* whatever can be touch2d,” seems to be printed for “ whatever 
can touch ”; on p. 341, -. 80, “if the object it affects is inside," 
for “if it is inside the object it affects.’ In one or two pas- 
sages some people will prefer the old Nisard translation of 1838. 
Cp. p. 860, “alius eoram manus osculis conterat," ete., “or 
wearing down their hards with the kisses of those to whom,” 
eto. “un autre baisent les mains de gens auxquels il ne lais- 
serait pas toucher .es siennes "; p. 420, “in tam occupata civi- 
tate fabulas vulgaris nequitia non ‘nvenit,” “in such a busy 
community wickedness does not discover the ordinary sort of 
scandal,” “dans une ville qui a tant d'autres occupations, on 
ne parle point d'une profusion, si elle west extraordinaire.” 
On p. 52, 1. 10, the printer has coined the word * magnitudinus,” 
and there is an intrusive comma at the end of p. 442. 


W. P. MUSTARD. 


THe JOHNS HOPKINS UNITELSICT. 
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ON ORGANIZED BRIGANDAGE IN HINDU FICTION? 


Thieves and Robbers Differentiated. 


My essay, ‘The Art of Stealing in Hindu Fiction, A.J. P. 
LIV, pp. 97 ff, 193 f., implies, and sometimes expresses the 
distinction between thieves and robbers. Between them the line 
of demarcation is difficult to draw, because they are naturally 
or intrinsically related, and also because the texts themselves 

' fail to draw any such line. Thieves worship Skanda (l. c. p. 
-100) ; the goddess of robbers is Durga, to whom they sacrifice 
men. The latter criterion always means robbers, but it does 
not always show. On the other hand the generic names for both 
thief and robber- are the same: ciura, taskara, stena, malimluca, 
dasyu, etc. which of itself unsetues the distinction in many 
cases. Jf the distinction is to be established et all it must, as 
will appear quite clearly, rest upon the difference that there is 
between individual and organized effort. The thief goes alone 
by night; robbers operate under chieftains and attack in bands 
in broad daylight. Robbers live together; thieves’ lairs, as a 
rule, are solitary. In Sattigumba Jataka (503) there is a hill: 
up-wind from it there is a robber village where dwell 500 rob- 
bers; under its lee is an hermitage with 500 sages. Similarly 
—theRauhineya Carita describes the Vaibhara mountain, near 


1 In continuance of the encyclopedie treatment of Hindu Fiction by 
my pupils and myself. The list of essays on this subject, A. J. P. XLIV, 
p. 97 ff., footnote, has since been increased by M. Bloomfield, * Joseph 
and Potiphar in Hindu Fiction,’ Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, vol. LIV, pp. 141-167; and by M. Bloomfield, 
‘On False Ascetics and Nuns in Hindu Fiction,’ JAOS. vol XLIV, 
pp. 202-242, 
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the city of Rajagrha, as being the habitat of thieves’ families. by 
the hundred. This rumber of robkers is conventionalized in 
Buddhist: fiction: Satzapatta Jataka (979); Vedabbha Jàtaka 
(48) ; Ralston, Tibetan Tales, p. 286. 

Robbers not cnly mass their attacks, but they also plan co- 
operatively, as may be se2n in the case of the famous ‘ Despatch- 
ers, described pithily in the last-named Jataka, as well as in 
Paniya Jataka (459): * In a forest dwelt five hundred robbers, 
known as'the ` despatea-robbers? (pesanakacora), who made the 
way impassable. Why, now, were they called the Despatch- 
robbers? Well then, of every two prisoners they made, they 
used to despatch. one to fetch the ransom; and that is why they 
were called D2s»ateh-obbers. “If they captured a father and a 
son, they told tne fathe- to go for tne ransom to free his son; 
if they caught a mother and zer daughter, they sent the mother 
for the money; if they ceught two brothers, they let the elder go; - 
and so too, if they ezught a teacher and his pupil, it was the 
pupil they se: free." Brigand stories, as a rule, show nothing 
quite as finely wrought, but oiher evidence of organization is 
one of their constant Jestures Be this as it may, the atmosfere 
of the thief staries d:ffers fcio caelo from that of the brigand 
stories, as wil! be seen on every page of this essay. 


The Term EPaober Uszd Generically, and Without Ethnical 
Specification. 

In Brahmén:cal ard: Jainxst texts, but, "T— € not in 
Buddhist texts, robbers are mostly ethnic communities, living in 
villages under chieftzirs (palliga) who, frequently, rise to the 
plane of rich and powerful kings. Only once in a while do these 
texts allude ic robbers genercally. Kathàás. 29. 117 f., a large 
force of undefined bzndits fall in the dead of the night upon the 
caravan of the znerchan; Samudrasena, slay him, and go off with 
his wealth. In Kathikoca, pp. 207, 208 (cf. Mallinatha Caritra 
6, 203 ff.), Davadanti,> by the power of her virtue, disperses 
bandits, whose ethnic charzczer is not indicated, when they are 
attacking a caravan in a forest., Murderous hunters (vadhavyi- 
dhah) are mentionec. in Aritagati’s Subhüsitasamdoha 16. 15 


' 2$ee A. J. P. XLIV, pp. 101 E 
? This the regular Jaina ' verballhornung ! of the name Damayanti. 
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among dangerous beings. Similarly, Mallin&tha Caritra 6. 103 f., 
where the robbers are called dasyu, cáura, or taskara; or 7. 73%, 
where robbers raid (c&uradh&ati) and burn villages. In Divyà- 
vadàna, p. 4, a robber at the head of an army (balavang caurah) 
endangers a caravan.. Similarly, in Bambhadatta, Jacobi, Aus- 
gewählte Erzählungen, p. 13, 1. 35, occurs an assault by bandits 
(coradhadi), and ibid., l. 8, are mentioned two bandit chiefs 
(duve corasenüvaino), Kanthaya and Sukanthaya. 


Robber Bands Defined Ethmeally. 


As. a rule, however, Sanskrit and Jaina texts (in all their 
dialects) feature instead wild tribes with ethnical designations. 
Bhillas (Bheels), Cabaras (Cavaeras), Pulindas (Pulindras, 
Pulindrakas), Kirütas, Nisàdas, N&halas,* Kolas, Kambojas,’ 
Tajikas, Abhiras, Matangas, Pundras, Barbaras, and Mlecchas, 
all of whom are regarded as vrsala, ‘low-down.’ As early as 
AB. 7.18. Vigvamitra curses his 50 older sons, because they 
are not pleased with his installation of Cunahgepa in the primo- 
geniture: their descendants become the low caste Andhras, 
Pundras, Cabaras, Pulindas and Mütibas. In Suparnakhyana 
8. 16. 2 the Nisàdas are said to know no sacrifice nor sacrificial 
formula. The Kirütes, the Kirrhadae of Arrian, along with 
other tribes, are counted as Cüdras, because they have neglected 
sacred rites, Manu 10.43, 44. In Mahabh. 12.59 a deformed, 
black-haired, red-eyed dwarf is the progenitor of the Nisüdas 
and Mleechas that inhabit the Vindhya forest; ibid. 14.29 
Ksatriyas flee into a forest, fail to perform their duties, and 
from them are descended the degraded (vrsala) Dravidas, 
Abhiras, Pundras, and Cabaras; and again, ibid. 12.178, the 
sage Gautama begets ‘ godless progeny’ with a Cabara widow, 
and goes to hell. Nevertheless the pernicious social tendency to 
turn every occupation into a caste or community ° stamps these 
names, so closely entwined with the robber trade, with the seal 


* This rare equivalent of Bhillas, in Vinayacandrastiri’s Mallinatha 
Caritra 6. 146. 7; 7. 466, 469, 471, 900, 902. i 

* Manu 10.44; Jātaka 543 (Rouse's Translation, p. 110). 

* A touch of the same tendency occurs in connection with the ordinary 
thieves’ trade; see A. J. P. XLIV, pp. 10 ff. 
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of a sort of respectability, and we shall find this idea carried 
out to a considerable extent in the practice of the fictionist. 
These names have los; in tae story books every trace of the 
ethnic or geographic meaning which they held in an older time 
and which they continue to held with other writers. The non- . 
Aryan tribes of the Kiratas ani Nisácas are known in the Veda; 
see Zimmer, A'vindisches Leken, pp. 38, 109; Chanda, Indo- 
Aryan Races, p. 9. Cabaras and Pulindas (Pulindakas) figure 
in Atharva-Parizista £0.9.5; 51.5.1 in very respectable com- 
pany. Bhillas, Pulindas, Qabaras, ete. are all of them regarded 
as real tribes even as laze as the Mahabharata, where they are 
never mentioned withcut disoaragement.? In fiction the entire 
list is synonymzus with orgarized brigands. And their names 
are used without the slightest sign of differentiation, perhaps in 
the -following order cf frequency: Bhillas, Gabaras, Pulindas, 
Kiratas, Nisüdas, ete. They frequently, nay as a rule in the 
Kathàsaritsagara, inte-change in the same passage. 


Cilata, Cilati, and Cailateya 

In Jaina texts, and epparently there only, occur the words 
above, based upon K-:réta in its dialectic form ciliata. Two 
nautch girls, w23ose names in Hemacandra’s Cantinàtha Caritra 
2. 55 ff. are Barbari and Kiraci, reappear as Barbari and Cilati 
in Ajitaprabha’s C&atinathe Caritra 3.562ff. The last- 
mentioned text, 6.104, speaks of cilatakhyan mlechan, ‘ bar- 
barians ‘called Cilatas.’ and, 6.855, 859, 860 of cilatavisaya, 
‘the country of the Cilàtas? In Mallinatha Caritra 8. 259 ff. 
there is a slave-zirl C-làti wh» has a son called Cilatiputra, or, 
by metronymic, Cailateya.  Cilatiputra occurs also in Hema- 
candra’s Yogacéstra 1.13 as the designation of the son of a 
Kiráti woman. These words earry with them always the oppro- 
brium attached to the corresponding Sanskrit words. The 
Sanskrit correspondert of the metronvmie Cailateya (Kairüteya) 
cannot be quoted. 

Habitat of Brigands. 


The mise-en-scéne cf their activity is, for the most part, the 
Vindhya range of motcntains, or the Vindhya forest. There are 


* Curiously, however, a Cabara Kaksivata is said in the Anukramani 
to be the author of RV. 1D. 169. 
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located the shrines of the terrible Durgà, to whom they sacrifice 
captives. © Otherwise there is, as a rule, little or no geographical 
localization. When there is no mention of special locality an 
unnamed forest or jungle furnishes the setting. In Pafeadanda- 
chattraprabandha 8 there is mention of a mahasandabhilla ‘a 
Bhilla that lives in a great jungle.” In VS 30.16; TB. 3. 4.1. 12 
Kiratas have caves assigned to them as their habitat. To this 
there are occasional exceptions. In the novel of Malayasundari 
(Hertel, Indische Marchen, p. 259) a Bhilla chief, Bhima, lives 
in the Raudra forest on the Durgátilaka mountain. A palli, or 
Bhilla village, named Sinhaguha, ‘ Lion’s Cave,’ is mentioned 
in Mallinatha Caritra 8.264; ibid. 7.948 a Bhilla chief lives 
in the jungle Sadurgadri (sadurgadrinikunje). In Hemavijaya, 
story 216 (Hertel, vol. IT, p. 275), there is a Bhilla village, 
called Bhisana, ‘ Frightful?^; its chief is Bhima, ‘Terrible’; 
with him live many other bandits, terrible as Yama’s servants, 
vastly cruel, like Raksases (ogres) that infest the night. In 
Càntinatha Caritra 4.159 ff. a bandit king Simhacanda lives 
with his beloved wife Sinhavati in a village called Girikurufigika, 
* Mountain-Antelope? All this is purely symbolic; yet in Pra- 
bandhacintamani, p. 80, King Karna conquers a rich Bhilla, 
named Aca, living in Agüpalli: according to Forbes, ‘Ras Mala, 
p. 79, Agapalli i is now Ashawul. 


Caste Aspects and Low Character of Bhilla Tribes. 


These tribes are not exclusively associated with robbery. In 
certain moods the texts remember their quasi-caste character, 
and show the same Bhillas, Cabaras, etc. carrying on low, peace- 
ful occupations, quite other than theft or brigandage. In 
Narayanárcakathà (Weber, Handschriftenverzeichnisse, II, p. 
1162) Bhillas and Nis&das are wood-cutters or wood-carriers; 
yathà bhillah krtárthinab, vicaranto vane nityam nisadah 
kasthavihinah. This is fairly reputable caste occupation. But 
in Kathas. 27.124, as in Manu 10.48, Nisádas kill fish and 
eat them; in Dacakumara Carita 8 (Vicruta’s story) a Kir&üta 
figures as hurter of antelopes and tigers; in Kathas. 9.74 fi., a 
Cavara catches snakes, and declares that he is a poor man who 
maintains himself by exhibiting dancing snakes. A Bhilla kills 
snakes, in order to rob them of the jewels on their heads in 
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Mrgàvati Caritra: ses Hertel, Geschichte von Pala und Gopala, 
p. 106. In especially ill repute is their occupation as bird- 
catchers and bird-killers. ‘Tne sensikility of Kiratas in relation 
to this lovely aspect of nature is, indeed, at a low ebb: they 
listen for the lovely song o= the kokila birds merely in order to 
spread bird-lime for them : Bóhtlingk, Indische Sprüche 1041). 
A parrot is advised to kesp away from the settlements of 
‘Bhillas, who shoot w:th paxoned arrows; to guard his voice; 
and to keep a lock or his mouth (ibid. 1129). These savages 
are, indeed, great perrot-roasters, as may be gathered from 
Kathas. 59. 40 ff.: A motkerless young parrot is taken care of 
under the wing of hie old fether. A terrible army of Bhillas, 
making a noise with their horns, come there: the whole wood ` 
is agitated, as the host of Fulindas rushes upon it to-slay its 
living creatures. An anccent Cavara sees the tree on which 
perches the old parrot wich his young under his wing. ‘The 
' ruffian drags oat of nis nsst the father, wrings his neck, and 
throws him upon tke groi-d. Tha young parrot slips from 
under his father's wing, end creeps away. Then the rascally 
Bhillas roast some of the pzzrots anc. eat them, and carry others 
to their village. The young parrot is saved by an ascetic who 
tells him that 3e is e parrot merely in consequence of a curse, 
and will ultimately rememzer his former birth. 

Among the Buddhists tae Nisida caste (nesida-jati), living 
by itself in Nisáda villages (nesida-gama) is id settled evil 
repute as a caste of dird aunters; see the Jataka passages col- 
lected by Fick, Die Seciale Gliederung im Nordéstlichen Indien, 
pp. 207, 208. 

In Pàrgvan&tha Caritra, $. 819, 904. Nisidas act as care-takers 
of cemeteries, and ‘in the same text, 7. 47, 719, Nisadas 
(Matangas) are professioral assassins, or executioners. In fact 
it is a cliché of Jaina texts 2; least, that, whenever such a person 
is needed—his name is. usually given as Canda, ‘ Cruel,’—a 
. Nisida (Matafiga) is calle? upon; see, e. g. Mallin&tha 2. 50. 
Curiously enough, the N-sida is often more human than his 
master, for he ‘ets his prospective victim escape. 


e In Dacakumaracarita 4 (story of Arthapála) a Cabara woman car- 
ries a dead child to the crematory. 
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Kwéitas (Cabaras) as Cheats and Quacks 


Kirátas have also the reputation of being unfair in trade, 
Paficatantra 1.18 (Kosegarten); 1.17 (Bombay); Pürna- 
bhadra 5.21: ‘ Here and there to give short measure; to cheat 
customers constantly; and to charge exorbitantly that is the 
practice (or the nature) of the Kiratas) Hence in Pali the 
words kerátika, keratiya (= Skt. kairütaka) have assumed 
the meanings, ‘ cunning,’ ‘ hypocritical’: Jataka 128 (Fausbdéll 
i. 461); 882 (Fausböll ii. 260); 477 (duttha-kerátiya-jana, 
Fausból iv. 221). These wild iolk are also skilled in magic 
and medicine: as early as AV. 10.4.14 the wretched? Kirata 
maiden is engaged in digging for a remedy against serpent’s 
` poison. Kathás. 123. 46, the son of a Bhilla chieftain restores — 
by a sternutatory, made of the extract of a plant, a man who 
has been turned into a python by eating a goard. In the story 
of Sanatkurmüra two gods approach that monarch as Cabara - 
physicians, end promise to remove the disease of his body, but ` 
even they cannot undertake to remove the disease of karma; see 
Jacobi, Ausgewählte Erzihlungen, p. 28, 1. 41f.; Parevanatha 
Caritra 6. 1223 ff.; Kathakoca p. 36. In the same way a god 
assumes the character of a Cabara physician and cures all dis- 
eases in Samarüdityasamksepa 6.402 ff. Collectively these 
traits, together with their main occupation of brigandage, reflects 
fairly well the character of the gipsy in the romantic literature 
of the West: brigandage, cheating in trade, quackery, and magic. 
So, too, like the gypsies, they have come to typify low-born, 
vicious people. ' 


Morals, Manners, Habits, and Character of Bhillas 


Accordingly, the morals, manners, habits, and character of 
Bhillas are, in general, bad or rude. In Kathakoga, p. 6, there 
is a story cf rebirth in which the word Pulinda (Pulindl) 
points to vice and misery. Ibid., p. 163, Pulindas are asked 
whether virtue or vice procures success, and they vote for vice. 
‘My life is a vessel of shame,’ exclaims the Bhilla, named 


9 Saka, pejorative: both Whitney and myself miss the point of this 
word in rendering it by ‘the little one? In AV. 5.13.5 kāirāta is, 
significantly, the name of a serpent. 
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Matanga, im Dagakuriraearie, in the second chapter of the 
Pürvapithikà, end goes on tc describe how he and his fellow 
ruffians raid villages, d-ag the rich farmers with their wives and 
children into tke forest, chair them up, and finally kill them. 
In Pargvanütha Carictre 3. 3095 the soul of the frazricide 
Kamatha is reborn as a repu sive Bhilla; see also 2.800. In 
Amitagati's Subaasitasaradohe 17.18 Pulindas are descrioed as 
nistringà dhtitamatayah cagvatxhalah, ‘ cruel, confused of mind, 
ever rogues’; their irgratitud= is also emphasized in the same 
stanza. ‘ Wretched tapasa (asetic), you do not know the ways 
of the (polite) world, ary mcre than does a Pulinda:?° Thus, 
in Mallinatha Caritra 1.341 zhe minister Vasubhüti addresses | 
the ascetic who is persecuting King Harigeandra and his Queen 
Sutara. Here 2ulinda means ‘boor; *ruffian? The rich tribe 
of the Malas, ta whom belongs the great poet Magha, allow him 
to suffer from hanger, broughz about by his wife's and his own 
generosity. ‘Tey are theref+re given the name Bhilla-malas 
‘rude Malas,’ Prabanchacint&mani, p. 52. The ruffianism and 
the rude life of Kiratas is summarized aptly in Mahabh. 2. 1865: 
phalamtilagana ye ca kiritéc zarmavasasah krüragastráh krüra- 
kriah, ‘they live on fruib and roots, dress in skins and perform 
cruel deeds with their cruel s~ords.’ 

Unchastity, or licertiousness, are to be expected with such 
folk. In the Southern Textus Amplior of the Paficatantra 3.13 
(see Hertel, ZDMG IXI. 654 a hunter king lives surrounded 
by a thousand Kiratas. He falls in love with Sumukhi, the 
wife of one of his Kiràtas, <ills the latter, and compels his 
pregnant widow to cohakit with him. She begets her son, whom 
the king believes to be his own, and brings up tenderly. When 
the boy is five years of age Le happens to sit with other boys 
around a fire in the fcrest. The king comes there to», and 
stretches out before the fire, placing his strung bow by his side. 
The boy places & burn-ng fagct upon the bow-string, so that the 
string is burned, and the rebounding bow hits the king in the 
head, and kills him. l | 


19 are tapasa no vetsi okamiürgarn pulindavat. 
n Familiar metit, ‘death by bow, rebounding after the string is 
chewed or burned. See the authcr, A. J.P. XL. 25, note. 
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In Kathàs. 32.43 ff. Visnudatta with friends comes to'a 
Cavara village. They are entertained by a profligate woman who 
receives her paramour in their presence. Her husband comes in, 
slays the paramour, and goes to sleep. His wife cuts off his 
head. The travelers are accused of the murder, but are acquitted. 
on Visnudatta’s representations who narrates the whole affair 
from beginning to end. 

Nevertheless, the most important stories often turn the tables 
on these fundamental facts, and, with keen insight into the 
heart of fiction, develop the paradox that these robber folk have 
their vittues, and are fit agents in the happy dénouement of 
the tangle into which the story teller has thrown the skein of 
the life of his principal characters. Particularly stories of 
grateful Bhillas are very common. ` Of this-in the sequel. 


. Bhalla Women and Children 


The women of these robbers are on the whole rude, and occa- 
sionally repulsive. In Hemavijaya, story 46 (Hertel, vol. ii, 
p. 187) a Bhilla woman is described as being black as soot; as . 
ugly, as though formed of unrequited love. Her speech is like 
the bark of a dog; her hands and feet are hard—therefore her 
‘name is Kupàni, * Ugly-handed.? One need but look at her to 
know that she is calamity incorporate. She becomes wife of a 
king, and treacherously pushes her co-wife into a well. The 
barbaric dress of Bhilla women is described quite technically: 
in Mallinatha 7.947, a chief's wife wears a necklace of guhja 
berries, a dress of bark, ornaments of peacock feathers, and a 
chaplet of priyaügu creepers. In Hemavijaya, story 37 (Hertel, 
vol. ii, p. 115), a Bhilla girl, who is supposed to be charming, 
similarly wears a bark garment, a guíijà necklace, a girdle of 
peacock feathers; her hair is wound about with creepers. The 
women even of the great Bhilla chief Ekakikecarin have for 
garments the tails of peacocks, for necklaces strings of gufjà 
berries, and for perfume the ichor that flows from the foreheads 
of elephants (Kathas. 123. 49 ff.). * Kiráta women pass by the 
pearl which accrues from the forehead of the elephant, and wear 
instead a gufjà berry? (Vrddha-Canakya 11. 8 == Bohtlingk, 
Indische Sprüche 3445). Even Bhilla children (bhillànàm 
dimbharüpak&h) inject cruelty into their play. In Gàntinátha 
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6. 861 ff. they catch en adrenturer, named Svayambhüdeva, tie 
him hand and Zoot, smear Lim with blood, and leave him in the 
forest. Vulturas pick at kim with their bills for a dead body, 
: until the boys zeturn in tke evening, and kil the vultures with 
their arrows. They then release him from his fetters, take him 
home, and tie him up agein, and plague him until they are 
dispersed by a female tiges which cuis Svayambhüdeva'e fetters 
and carries him off, as food for her cubs. From this he escapes 
to further adventures. | 


Brigand Villages (palli) and Brigand Chiefs 

The rather sechnical name for s Bhilla settlement is palli 
(e. g. Kathàs. 10. 135, 185; Cantinütha 5.629). Bhilla chiefs 
are called palliga or pallati. These chiefs, as a rule, have 
names that symbolize crue ty or ruffianism, such as Candasinha, 
or Sinhacanda, ‘Crce] Lion,’ Sinhaparakrama,’ Sinhadanstra, 
Ekükikecarin, Durgàsimha, Durgàpigàea, Candasena, etc. Or 
scarcely less significant ara names like Bhima, Bhimala, Vin- 
dhyabala, Cikharasena, or Drdhapraharin. The pallis, though 
. inhabited not only by ths men, but also by the women and , 
children, are gathermg pleces for riff-raff of both sexes. In 
Mallinàtha 8.264, a pall called Sinhaguha, ‘ Lion’s Den, is 
described as anyaya-sungceh-kridi-samketasya niketanam, which 
is, in effect, a gathering clace for harlots. Corybantic dances 
seem to have gone on in these settlements: in Mallinatha 2. 571 
there is menticn of a palli “turbulent with the hallisake dances 
of the robbers’ women’ From such a village come, no doubt, 
the two nautch girle Barbari and Kirati (Cilati): see above, 
p.208. In Pálagopálakat-Anakam, pp. 20, 24 two princes dress 
up as Bhillas, and dan:e in grotesque costume into king 
Mahiasena’s, palace. 


Occasional Grandeer of Bhiila Kings and Courts 


In marked contrest with the conditions just sketched, there 
are quite a few, rather lind descriptions of the grardeur of 
Bhilla kings and courts. These do not at all tally with the aver- 
age poor, vicious, and prececious gipsy-robber character of these 


12 CO&nrabhüpalli cáurihallisakakula. 
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tribes.. Kathás. 123. 48 ff., King Visamagila is conducted by the 
Bhilla chief Ekakikecarin to his palace, crowded with Cavaras, 
having its high walls covered with the tusks of elephants and 
adorned with tiger-skins. The women there wear the rude gar- 
ments and ornaments described above (p. 213). The wife of 
the chief, having her garments perfumed with. musk, adorned 
with pearls and similar ornaments, herself waits on the king. 
In the sequel the story goes on to describe Ekakikecarin's power, 
wealth, and even high personal character. XEk&kikegarin offers 
the king in marriage his daughter Madanasundari, of matchless 
. beauty, born to him by a Ksatriya wife. When the king con- 
sents to this proposal, the Bhilla not only gives him his daughter, 
but also a hundred camels, laden with pearls and musk. For 
all this splendor a touch oz barbarism pervades the description. 
This type of the more splendid Bhilla is, of course, in the mind 
of Bharavi, when, in Kiratirjuniya 12. 70 ff., he describes Civa 
and his Ganegas, gotten up as Kirata chief with band, terror- 
‘izing the forest, mountains, and seas, and putting to confusion 
beasts, fishes, and even plants. 

A rich king of Nisadas, of the paradoxical name oi Satyavrata, 
‘Truth Devotee, is mentioned also in Kathàs. 25.33; a noble 
(ksatriyagranih) Bhilla chief Cikharasena and his beautiful 
wife Qrimati are converted by a Sadhu in Mallinàtha 7%. 945 ff. ; 
and there are occasional touches to the same effect in the ordi- 
nary run of stories. Thus Kathas. 122.4, Vindhyabala, the 
Bhilla, comes to do honor to Vikramaditya, along with the 
reputable kings of Gáuda, Karnata, Lata, Kágmira, Sindh, and 
= Persia. In Samyaktvakáumudi, p. 28, a Bhilla prince promises 
his daughter and half his kingdom to any one who will get 
him a certain magic horse that can fly thru the air. 


The Dhàii, or Brigand Raid 


Tt is the business of these people to attack wayfarers, caravans, 
and even armies: women and loot are their objects, the men | 
they generally kill, but sometimes sell as slaves. When prey 
does not come their way they make raids upon villages which 
they plunder and burn. These raids have the technical name 
dhàti (Prakrit dhàdi);!? the word seems to occur only in 


18 Mallinatha Caritra 7.437 (caiuradhati); Jacobi, Ausgewühlte 
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Jaina texts, though % is quoted also by the Lexicografers. A 
characteristic story in Pàür;vanatha Caritra 2.107 ff.; Gàn- 
tinatha Caritre 6.1295 ff. shows how the cruelties attending 
such raids might be greded.“ In the latter text a Bhilla chief, 
named Durgas:tiha, sends bis ruffians to raid a village. Six 
Bhillas express their opinior as to what should be done there: 
the first proposes to Eill all »ipeds and quadrupeds; the second 
objects to killing the animzis, only men and women should be 
slain. The third proposes t2 spare the women; the fourtk wishes 
to restrict their atzack to m-n in arms; the fifth to those that 
actually fight; the s-xth objects to any killing, and proposes 
merely to rob all valuables. They are described respectively 
as krsnalecyavan, nilelegyakeh, kapctalegyayuk, tejolegy£nvitah, 
padmalegyavan, and zuklalecyah. The first three go to hell; 
the others are gradvally 2wrified: In Parevanatha the first 
ruffian proposes to kill sott men and beasts; the second advises 
that humans stculd be killed, but why the beasts? The third 
says, the men £lone must te killed, not the women; the fourth 
narrows it down to men in arms, and the fifth proposes that 
only those who actualy fight should be slain. Finally the sixth 
says, “He who is without enemies does not have to kill any 
one. 5 The six men are des_gnated respectively as Black, Blue, 
Grey, Brilianes» (<ejas), Lctus (Padma), and White But 
the best of all is he by whom all persons are protected from 
enemies. 

In the recorded dkatis one will look in vain for grades or 
even signs of squeamishness. In Cantinatha 6.8941f. takes 
place a dhati of Bhilbs to a village in which lives a Brahman, 
rich enough to bedizen his -vife’s limbs with jewelry. She is 
plump; the jewals won’t com» off, so they cut off her hards and 


Erzählungen, p. 13, 1. 36 (cora-dhadi); Mallinatha 7.688 t(dhàti); 
Ajitaprabha's CE£ntin&tha Cari-ra 3.936; 4.205 ff.; 6.894 (dhàfi). 

15 Cf. with the following Maatbh. 12.25, where a conquering king is 
supposed to vary his ecncuct aceording to whether he has met with 
resistance, or not. 

15 Vina catrün ghütah karyo na kasyacit. 

18 Krsna-nila-kapota-tejah-padma-sitabhidhah. These six soul-colors 
or, as we should cay, shedes of character, are taken in an almost mate- 
rial sense; cf. Stevenson, Hears of Jainism, pp. 102ff.; Uwāsvāti’s 
Tattvarthüdhigama Sūtra 2.0; 3.3; 4.2 ff. 
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feet." In Hemavijaya, story 219 (Hertel ii, p. 281), the 
Bhilla chief Bharama raids the town of Crávena, and carries 
off Dhanacri, the beautiful wife of Dhanadatta. In Mallinatha 
7. 437 the village Dhanagrama is raided and cruelly burnt up 
by a raiding band of robbers. In Mallinatha 2.577 ff. the. 
robber Drdhapraharin breaks into the village of Kugasthala, 
where lives a poor Brehman, named Devagarman. Just then 
his children bad importuned him for a milk-pudding; he had 
peddled the village and obtained a little milk, grain, and 
molasses, which he had cooked into a pudding; then he pro- 
ceeded to bathe in the river, prior to the feast. While he is 
away the robbers come, and one of them goes off with the 
pudding. The children howl in distress, run to the river, and 
tell their father that their pudding has been stolen while they 
were looking on. The Brahman, red-faced with anger, rushes 
home, takes up a cudgel, and beats down the robbers. Drdha- 
prahirin, perceiving that they are frightened, runs to their aid. 
A cow gets into his way, and he pitilessly butchers her with his 
sword. Face to face with the robber chief, the Brahman shouts, 
‘Wretched thief, you must be entering my dwelling, wishing to 
die. Without weapons, by my curse alone, countless numbers 
have gone to destruction!’ "The robber chops off the Brahman’s 
head like a fruit from a tree. The Brahman’s wife, Velàmàsavati, 
runs up and curses him for a Brahman slayer; he slits open her 
belly, like a pumpkin. He sees the foetus in her womb, palpi- 
tating as if with fear. Pity springs up in his heart, but when 
he hears the children wail, ‘ Alas father, alas mother!’ he cuts 
them down also with his cruel sword, like twigs of a tree: 
bereaved of their parents, they are in any case as good as dead. 
In the sequel of the story Drdhapraharin is converted by Jaina 
monks. Another conversion story, ibid. 8. 245, tells how the 
son of a slave girl, named Cilàti (Cailateya is his metronymic) 
raids the house of the merchant Dhanadatta, in Rajagrha, and 
carries off his daughter Sunsuma. On being pursued hotly he 
euts off her head. This bandit also becomes regenerate. 


17 Fhe storietle is told in illustration of upabhogaparibhogau, the 
Jain rule against too- much food arid jewelry. 

18 This is a particularly aggravated crime; cf. the same text 7.716. 
In the Pininean grammar a person who commits this crime is called 
pacyato-hara, Panini 6. 3. 21, varttika. 
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Bhila3 Successful in Their Attacks 


In their attacks upon individuel wayfarers, caravans,” or 
even armies, sie brigands cften, for the purpose of tke story, 
succeed, but not rarely they are defeated. In Patcaikhya- 
“navarttika 32 (Hertal, Das Paficatantra, p. 135) a Brahman, 
returning home, after having accumulated much money, is plun- ' 
dered by a Bhilla. in Kathakoga, p. 157, Mitránanda and his 
warriors are éttackad and dispersed by Bhillas.  Mallinàtha 
Caritra 7. 90C ff. describes a successful attack of caravans by 
Nahalas. In Mahábh. 16. 7 Abhiras attack in Paficanada fugi- 
tives from Dvzraka, which :s about to be swallowed up by the 
ocean, and take their women captive. In the account of 
Upaharavarman, in the Pürvapithikà of the Dacakum4zacarita, 
King Praharzrarman of Videha, traveling through a trailless 
forest, is set upon bv a great throrg. of Cabaras, so that he is ` 
compelled to fee witt his zarana under great difficulties. In the 
opening of the third chapter of the same text Praharavarman is 
attacked in a forest by humters (Bhillas) and deprivei of all 
his possessions. In Viracer.ta, adhyaya vii (Indische Studien 
xiv. 110), Caktikuzàra hopes that Crenika will find his death in 
the course of cne of his adventures by wild animals or Bhillas. 
In Delarimakathé (Hertel, Palagopilakathanakam, p. 61) a 
force of Bhillas pus to flight Sultan Mahammada’s army ; fetter, 
abuse, and plunder the: king; but, finally, let him go his way. 
An especially lively description of a successful Bhilla attack is 
given in Veté_apancavingat:, Civacasa, story 24; Katnas. 98. 
13 ff.: King Dharma, dispessessed of his throne by usurping 
relatives, starss with wife end daughter for the home of his 
father-in-law in Malava. He reaches the Vindhya forest, and, 
after hardships, reaches a village of Bhillas, full of men that 
rob their neighbors of life and property, shunned by the vir- 
tuous, like the strong city oi death. Then, beholding. the king 


1? Caravans have their tactice: it is safer to travel in the middle of 
& caravan, because a sxong bard of brigands attacks in front: a weak 
band, in the rear, Divrivadine, p. 4 middle. But in Bharatakadva- 
tringiké 27 a Bzarataka monk who has been robbed in a caravan, pre- 
tends successively to three groups of people that he had traveled at the. 
' head, in the middle, ani at the rear of the caravan, and is told every 
time that he had picked the most dangerous station in the caravan. 
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from a distance with his dress and ornaments, many Cavaras, 
armed with various weapons, run to plunder him. The brave 
' king, bidding his wife and daughter escape into the wood, armed 
with sword and shield, kills many Cavaras who rush upon him. 
' But the Bhille chief summons the whole village. Falling on 
the king, who stands there alone, they slash his shield to pieces 
and kill him; and then the host of bandits depart with his 
ornaments. 
Bhilla Attacks Foiled 


Hardly less frequently attacking Bhillas are defeated, or they 
otherwise come to grief. In Kathàs. 51. 160 ff. King Prthvirüpa, 
on his way to marry the beautiful princess Rüpalatà, is attacked 
by a large army of Bhillas whom he routs: with one crescent- 
headed arrow he cuts off the head of their commander. In 
"Kathükoca, pp. 203, 204; Mallinütha Caritra 6. 145 ff., Dava- 
danti (Damayanti), by the power of her chastity, disperses 
Nàhalas in every direction, because they, like jackals, are not fit 
for ber husband Nala’s sword. In Prabandhaceintàmani, p. 114, 
King Siddharaja, having warred against the land of Malava, is ' 
returning to his own country (Gujarat). ‘An irresistible force 
of Bhillas blocks his way, but his minister, Sàntü, takes horses 
from every town and village, and puts litters on every bullock, 
and, by thus assembling a superior force, frightens away the 
Bhillas. Quite incidentally (cliché) King Kanakavarsa, on his 
way to marry the princess Madanasundari, smites the Cavaras 
that inhabit the border forests in Kathüs. 55.98; or, Cabaras 
flee before Agadadatta in Jacobi's Ausgewahlte Erzählungen aus ' 
dem Maharastri, p. 81 (stanza 239). In another vivid passage 
of the same story, stanzas 1831f. a host.of Bhillas attack 
Agadadatta’s army, and scatter it to the four quarters of the 
compass. Agadadatta, on his own chariot, accompanied by his 
sweetheart, Mayanamaijari, takes his stand in the midst of the 
forest, like a lion in the midst of a horde of elefants. The whole 
host of Bhillas flee, but their chief advances against Agadadatta, 
and the two engage in a duel which turns out to be indecisive. 
Then 'Agadadatta hits upon the trick of overcoming the chief 
thru the lure of Mayanamefijari’s charms: ‘Make love to the 
Bhilla, my dear; sit down in the fore-part.of the chariot? When 
the chief sees the peerless perfection of her beauty, he fixes his 
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gaze on her, smitter- with the darts of Love. Agadadatta hits 
him in a mortal spot, whereupon the dying chief says: ‘I have 
not been slain by ycur arzow, but by the dart of the God with 
the flower-weapon. But what is there wonderful in this? Who 
has not been cutwitted by Lave?’ 


Bhillas Worship Derga With Human Sacrifice 


On the whole corflicts with Bhillas in stories figure rather 
incidentally, often by way of ornamentation; they are more 
interesting fer the epic reminiscences which belong to all con- 
fliets in Sanskrit literature, than for real inventiveness. The 
chief interest of Bailla stories is in another quarter, being 
centered in tw? very dramatic motits. On the one hand, human’ 
sacrifice to the goddess Ovrgà under her numerous r.ames;?? 
on the other hand, very ecastant paradoxical portraiture of good 
Bhillas, and, more varticularly, of Bhillas grateful ta victims 
whom they recogniz» as former benefactors, or as relatives of 
benefactors. 

The worship of Durga “ali, Bhavani, Candà; Candika, etc.), 
the terrible gcddess that requires the sacrifice of human beings 
with the proper bodily cha-acteristies, appears in almost every 
Bhilla story of grealer extent.** Occasionally they kidnap for 
another’s human sacrifice, 5r for some kindred cruel purpose. 
Thus, Kathis. 37. 36 ff., TAjikas find victims and sell them to 
another Tajixa whc makes a present of them to a Turuska 
(Turk), named Muravàra, who intends to offer them in the 
grave of his father. In Cantinatha 6.683 ff. the adventurer 
Sulasa is taken by Ehillas, sold by them to a merchant, who in 
turn trades him off to people of another tribe that has use for 
blood. Name.y, they drew blood from the body of men into 
pots, and from it irsects ave born. These insects generate red 
matter with which they color garments, and such garments 


? See Bhandarkar, Vdisnevism, p. 148. The same practice on the 
part of Caiva ascetics, or Kapilikas, has been delineated in -ny essay, 
‘On False Ascesics and Nurs, JAOS. XLIV. 212 ff. See my ‘Life of 
Parevanitha,’ p. 205 ff. 

21 Among the names of Durg’ figures significantly Kirati Harivahca 
10248: Kiratixva cauraseniramaskrtim, ‘Kirati (i. e. Durga) wor- 
shipped by hoste of robbers.’ 
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serve as a red-colored armor when one is burned by fire. The - 
last clause is not quite clear to me: raksüpi raktavarnà sydd 
dagdhe tasmin kreanuna.** 

The bloody shrine of the ‘dweller in the Vindhya hills’ is 
regularly placed in that mountain region, and is surrounded by 
Pulindas, Kathis. 7.94, 25. A characteristic human sacrifice is 
sketched in the account of Upahüravarman, in the Pirvapithiki 
of Dacakumáracarita: On the occasion of an attack of a king’s 
party in a forest, Cabaras capture a boy whom they propose to 
sacrifice to Candikà as thank-offering for their victory. They 
say: * We shall kill him, either by hanging him on a tree-branch 
. and cleaving his body with a sword; or we shall bury his legs 
into the sand, and make him the target of our pointed arrows; 
or we shall have him torn by young dogs as he is trying to 
escape on all fours) Yet, when an old Brahman claims him as 
his son, they readily forego their seheme, make over the boy to 
him, and receive his blessing. l 

Kathàs. 55. 215 ff., King Kanakavarsa, in search of his lost 
wife and new-born son, makes a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Durgà in the Vindhya mountains. A great elefant charges him; 
the king flees by a way full of holes, so that the elefant falls 
into a pit and dies. The king, overpowered by sleep at the foot 
of a tree, is seen by some Cavaras, returning that way from 
hunting, to possess the auspicious marks which fit him for sacri- 
fice. Their king, Muktüphala, takes him to the temple of Durga 
to offer him up. Kanakavarsa bows before Durga, and, by the 
mercy of Skanda, his bands fall off. The Cavara chieftain, 
impressed by the miracle, spares his life. 

. Kathàs. 10.128 ff., Cridatta carries off his beloved, the. prin- 
cess Mrg&ünkavati ; But during temporary separation, she is kid- 
napped by horsemen.  Gridatia follows her into the Vindhya 
forest, releases her, but again must leave her to look for water. 
He loses his way, and climbs a tree, in order to cast his eye in 
all directions for her, leaving his trusty sword Mrgáüka on the 
ground. A Cavara chieftain passes that way, takes up the 
sword, and questions Cridatta. When Cridatta tells him his 
. story, the chieftain invites him to his village, on the pretense 


22 Of, krmirüga, ‘ dyed red’ (with lac produced by an insect), Ramaà- 
yana 4. 22, 18. 
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that he will probably there find Mrgànkavati. CQridatta accepts 
the invitation, and sleeps in the chief’s house, In the morning 
he sees his two feet fetterad, and is told by a serving maid, 
Mocanikà, that the chief, who turns out to be Cricanda, intends 
to offer him to Cancikà, but that his daughter Sundari is in 


' love with him, and that he should-marry her. So he does, and 


is set at liberty by his wife's mother. He is united after stirring 
adventures with Mrgàükavati; returns with an army to the 
Vindhya forest; is Gefeated and once more about to be offered 
to Durgà; but is finelly rescued by his wife Sundari, who has 
in the mean time born him a son. | 
The human sacrifice motif is also introduced (Kathas. 61. 
142 ff.) in a very romantice story whose chief traits belong to 
the stri-veda, o7 * women’s guile^: A licentious wife, deposited 
with an old Brahman villager during her husband's absence on 
business, falls in love with a handsome Bhilla, and elopes with 
him to his villege. When the husband returns, the old Brahman 
tells him where to find her. He goes to the Bhilla village, and 
his wife, in fear of him, tells him that the Bhilla had carried 
her off by force. Still infetuated,.the husband offers to take 
her back, but ske bids him await in a cave the security of night 
before their revurn home. When the Bhilla returns she shows 
. him her husband asleep. The Bhilla ties him to a tree in order 
that he may, next dey, offer him to Bhavini. The husband 
prays to the goddess; she releases him; he cuts off the head of 
the Bhilla; wakes up his wife and bids her come with him. 
Secretly she takes the Bhilla’s head with her, and, when they 
reach a town, skcws the head, and accuses him of having killed 
her real husband. The casa comes before the king who sees 
through her deceit, and orders her ears and nose to be cut off. 
The husband go2s home, cured of the love of a wicked woman.?? 
Kathas. 56. 12 Æ., a Brahman, Candrasvamin, who is taking 
his two childrer to the house of his father-in-law, on account 
of famine, leaves them to look for water. A Cabara chief, 
Sinhadaástra, meets him and questions him; then says to his 
followers, ‘take him some water, at the same time making a 
sign to them. Tkey tak» Candrasvamin to their village, and fetter 
him, to be offered as a victim (to Durga). But Candrasvümin 


33 Cf. Benfey, Das Pafieatantra, i.439; Orient and Occident, 1. 127. 
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prays fervently to the Sun god,. orders anaes to 
release him. 

Kathàs. 7%. 1f., Prince Mrgitkedatta, having performed 
sundry great services in behalf of Mayavatu, king of the 
Pulindas, is living as his honored guest in his palace. One day 
 Màyàvatu's general of Bhillas brings in a wounded man as an 
offering to Durga. Mrgijikadatta recognizes him as his minister 
Gunükara, who has been separated from him in the course of 
.their adventures. Mrgāñkadatta embraces him, as he is clinging 
to his feet, and in due. time hears from him his story: After 
their separation Gunikara, roaming in the wilderness, comes 
upon the abode of Durga. He enters her temple, in which were 
offered day and night many living things, so that it resembles 
the palace of the God of Death. He sees the corpse of a man 
who has offered himself, holding in his hand the sword that 
had pierced his throat. Grieving at his separation from 
Mrgünkadatta, he, too, is about to propitiate the goddess by 
self-sacrifice, when he is dissuaded by a nun who promises him 
reunion with his master. 

See also several of the stories given below under the rubric 
* Grateful Bhillas, as they bear more heavily on that rather 
than the present fase of our subject. 


Good Bhillas 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Bhilla narration is, 
that they are often depicted as endowed with high character; 


and as-practising virtue, quite exemplarily. Especial do the `` 


stories dwell on the type of the grateful Bhilla; see below. -One 
.feels that there is something intentionally paradoxical in this 
display of merit, where it might be least expected; yet there is, 
too, something of reality and empirical experience in this con- 
ception of the *noble savage.’ At any rate most of the following 
stories respond to what we are in the habit of calling poetic 
justice. | 

In Buddhist, and more frequently i in Jaina A both thieves 
and robbers are converted to the faith. -The story of the con- 
verted thief or robber Añgulimäla is/a Buddhist classic. About 
the name of the thief Rauhineya, as well as his forefathers, 
Jaina texts have woven a cycle of conversion stories, one of which 


i 4 
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has taken the form even of a Crama, the Prabuddha-Rauhineyam ; 
see the author in A. J. P. XI IV. 220 ff. We have touched upon 
the conversion stories of tb» two Bhillas Drdhaprahá-in and 
Cilatiputra above, pp. 217 ff In Mallinàtha Caritra 7. 945 ff. 
a noble Bhilla chief, Cikharasena, and his beautiful wife Ürimati 
are both converted by a SAdhi. In Cantinitha Caritra 6. 1557 ff. 
there is a veritable icyl of a Bhilla story: Catrumardara, king 
of Samketa, is carried by a aorse of inverted training °= into a 
forest, where he falls into a aint from fatigue and thirst. On 
a neighboring mountain live Pulindrakes (Pulindas), who wear 
bark clothes and radsh* necklaces. Happily they sleep upon 
the mountain top, d-ink pure water, wear clean clothes, and 
never hear an unkind word. (ne Pulindra sees the king lying 
on the ground, knows him for a king by his fine clothes, and 
muses that, in case o? his deth, the earth would be without a 
protector. He brings him water in a cornucopia of palága 
leaves, and restores him. The king’s men come up with deli- 
cious viands and drink. The Fing shares these with the Pulindra, 
and afterwards aas kim taken to his city, where he has him 
bathed, clothed and fed rightzoyally. But the Pulindra cannot 
forget his forest, his freedom, and his wife. In the rainy season, 
when flashes lightnirg, thurder roars, and peacocks cry, he 
eludes by night the guards cf ihe palace, doffs his Spend 
clothes, and returns naked to ais native forest. 

In Párevanátha 7. 748 ff.?* a certain religious, Mugdhaka by 
name, comes for selfish purposes to do honor to an image of 
Qiva, inhabited by 2 Vyantzra. The god does not react, so 
Mugdhaka makes anozher oif-ring and stands in hiding, to see 
what wil happen. A rough Pulindra (Pulindraka), wich bow 
and- arrow in his left hand, vith flowers in his right, and his 
mouth full of water, comes tlere in a hurry, pushes aside with 
his foot the previous offering, squirts water out of his mouth, 
throws down a heap of flower: , and reverences the idol. There- 
upon the pleased god starts tc hold conversation with the Pulin- 


a4 Viparita-turamga; see my ^ Life of Pargvanitha,’ pp. 204 ff. 

^5 Kandamüla, only in Lexicone l 

36 See my ‘Life and Stories c^ the Jaina Savior Päręvanätha, pp. 
161%. This story is in a way the Hindu prototype of Seume’s ‘Kanadier 
der noch Europens übertünchte h;fichkeit nicht kannte. 
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dra.. Mugdhaka exclaims angrily: ‘Just as he is a Pulindra, 
so are you a Katapiitana;?’ you converse with a low-born 
individual, but you do not show yourself to me even in a dream!’ 
The god tells him to wait; he will show him the difference | 
between himself and the Pulindra. Next day, when Mugdhaka 
comes there, he sees that the god is blind of one eye. Mugdhaka 
deplores this greatly, and hints that the god’s association with 
low-born people (meaning the Pulindra) has got him into this 
evil plight. While he is thus condoling, the Pulindra comes 
along, takes in the situation, gouges out his own eye with an 
arrow, and hands it to the idol. The god offers Pulindra what- 
ever he might desire, but he wants nothing, and goes as he came. 
In Hemavijaya, Katharatnakara, story 135, the Bhilla Bhimala 
erects a statue of Drona, the great teacher of archery, and wor- 
ships it with flowers, sandal and other gifts. Drona teaches him 
` the art to such effect that he can shoot a dog's mouth full of 
arrows without injuring either his lips, palate, tongue or teeth.’ 
In Dacakumiracarita, in the second chapter of the Pürva- 
pithika, there is a curious story of a young Kirāta, descended 
from Brahmans, who live in the. wild Vindhya forest, have 
abandoned the Vedas and the other Sciences, and, having turned 
their backs upon the customs of their race, sin against virtue, 
truth, and purity. This young Kir&ta.raids with the others of 
his tribe the villages of the surrounding ‘country, kidnaps the. 
rieh men of these villages along with their wives and children, 
and holds them captive in the forest for ransom. But one day 
his companions are about to murder a Brahman, whereat the 
native good that is in him revolts. He fights with them until 
he dies from the wounds of their arrows. When he arrives at 
the court of Yama, Citragupta, hell’s chancellor, knows both 
his vicious life and his redeeming virtue at the end. After 
proper hell-punishment he is-allowed to return to his former 
body, and winds up his career as sovereign of subterranean 
Patala. Cf. the skit, Kathas. 72. 319 ff, in which the robber 
Sihhavikrama, afraid that he will go to hell at death, devotes 
himself to Citragupta, hhell’s chancellor, and by the latter's 
devices, obtains the right to perpetual residence in heaven. 


47 A kind of preta or ghost. 
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Benfey, Das Faficatantra, H. 150 ff.,2° has a story which shows 
a Bhilla chief, essentially cruel and rapacious, yet susceptible to 
human feelings. A prince and his two companions, a merchant 
and a scholar, go on an expedition tc Mount Rohana, where each 
of them finds a priceless jewel. To safeguard these on their 
homeward jourrey they swallow them, but are observed in the 
act by a fourth person whe joins them with the intention of 
cutting open their bellies and stealing the jewels. Before this 
. scheme is carried out, they happen to pass a Bhilla village, whose 
chieftain hears one of his trainec birds exclaim that the passing 
travelers are possessed of precious jewels. He searches them; 
finds nothing; the Hird persists in his cry; and, finally, the 
chieftain decides to cat open their ballies. Then the prospective 
thief and muréerer, who hac. joined the three with the intention 
_ of doing this same thing, reflects that if the prince and his 
companions will yield jewels from their bellies he himself will 
also certainly be cut open. He, therefore, begs the Bhilla to 
slit his belly first. The Ehilla Goes so, and when he finds 
nothing, he wails that his greed has led him, on the strength of 
‘the ery of a mere bird, to commit a grievous murder, and lets 
the others go. 

On the summit of the Brilla social scale, a powerful Bhilla 
potentate, Caktiraksita, is described, Kathas. 70. 19; 102.29, as 
a student of tke ‘Sciences* (vidyis) who has been observing 
the vow of chzstiv from kis youth up (what does he want 
with it)? Tkis Caküraksic is one of three Bhilla chieftains, 
the other two ozing Màyáva-u and Durgapicica, who are aiding 
King Mrgànkedatta in obtaming his heart’s desire, the Princess 
Cacankavati. So honorable are they, that Mrgáünkadatta sits 
down to eat with them, notw thstanding their low caste (Kathas. 
102. 115,116). Cf. Fick, Dze Sociale Gliederung, p. 27. 


Grateful Bhillas 


The theme closes with the subject of grateful Bhillas, and 
that, curiously, is the one treated most constantly and insistently. 
These brigands, of course, often frd themselves in tight places. 
In Kathas. 9. 74 ff. a Cavara is accused unjustly of the theft of 


28 Of, vol. I, op. 287 ff. The story is repeated with some variations 
in Hemavijaya’s Kathrratnakara, story 137; see Hertel, vol. IT, pp. 77 ff. 
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a signet ring. Bhillas, like others, are grateful for benefits, 
personal, or political; and at times their admiration of their pro- ` 
spective victim's character impresses them to the pitch of 
generosity. 

In the course of the elaborate story, Kathis. 101. 41 £., Prince 
Sundarasena sets out io marry Mandáravati, ornament of the 
world, and daughter of the king of Hahsadvipa. He suffers 
shipwreck, gets to shore, and reaches the hermitage of Mataiiga, 
_ where he finds his prospective bride has gone to meet him: They 
are taking passage on the ship of a merchant: Sundarasena 
places his beloved on board the ship, and is preparing to get on 
board himself, when the merchant, who has promptly become 
distracted with love for Mandaravati, makes a sign to the 
steersman to start the ship, with the princess aboard, crying 
piteously. 

Sundarasena sets out to recover his bride, loses his way and 
reaches a wilderness infested by Pulindas who are on the lookout 
for human sacrifice to Durgà, by the order of théir king Vindh- 
yaketu. He kills many, but finally is overcome and thrown 
into a foul prison, where he meets certain ministers of his who 
had shared his shipwreck. 'On the fourteenth day they are all 
taken to the temple of Durga to be sacrificed. Sundarasena 
prays fervently to the goddess, and no sooner has he finished his 
appeal, when Vindhyaketu, the king of the Pulindas, arrives to 
worship the same goddess. Sundarasena recognizes him as a 
vassal who had often come to the court of his father Mahüsena 
and received benefits, but does not make himsel? known, because 
it is better for a man of honor to die than to rake known who 
he is under such circumstances. But, Vindhyaketu, in turn, 
recognizes him by his voice, and falls to the ground, crying, 
‘Alas! Alas!’ The cause of his distress is, that he is fully, 
conscious of the benefits he has received in the past from Sunda- 
rasena’s father, yet has reduced his son to such a state. 
Sundarasena gets him to set all victims free. While this is 
going on, Vindhyaketu's commander-in-chief reports that he has 
eaptured a rich caravan and a very gem of a woman. Sunda- 
rasena rushes forward and finds his beloved Mandáravati. The 
perfidious merchant is spared, but his goods are confiscated. To 
celebrate the reunion of the couple, Vindhyaketu makes a great 
feast at which all the Qabara women dance to show their joy. 
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In Parevanatha Caritra 8.68 ff., the merchant Banddudatta, 
having married Priyadargarà, starts home with his wife, in a 
pregnant condition. His caravan, cemping by a lake, is attacked 
by Bhillas, belonging to < village chieftain, Candasena. They 
bring the loot with Priyadarganà to Candasena. He questions 
Priyadareanà, and learns from her that she is the daughter of 
a merchant Jinadatia. Astonished at this revelation, ae bows 
before her, and “ells he? that she is his sister, because she is the 
daughter of Jinadatia, whe had once saved him from being 
executed as a thief. Sh» bids him find Bandhudatta, from whom 
she has been separated in the mélée of the attack. Candasena 
goes in search, but does not find him, whereupon he takes oath 
that he will enter the tre i case her husband is not restored 
to her within six mcnths. He-then sends out all his Bhillas, 
but, even so, they do not fnc Bandhu. In great worry, Canda- . 
sena concludes that Bendat. in despair, has made away with 
himself. He decides ta taxe Priyadarganà back to her home in 
Kaucimbi, after she 3as bro_ght-forth her child; afterwards he 
will enter the fire. While im this state of mind, a hancmaiden 
announces that Priyadargané has borne a son. Candasena vows 
to his house divinity, named Candesena (also called Candà == 
Durga) that he will offer up ten men to her, in case Priya- 
darcana and her son remain in good health. After twenty-five 
days have passec. peacefully, ae sends out his Bhillas to apne 
ten men fit for sacrifize. 

In the meantime Banchrdafta roams despairingly in the 
Hintala forest. Unable longer to endure separation from Priya- 
darganà, he is atout to harg aimself, when he notes the reunion 
of a separated couple of ha-sa birds,** gathers hope from the 
sight, and decides to return tc his own city. After many stirring 
adventures he falls irto the hands of the Bhillas whom Canda- 
sena has sent out to gat victims for Durgá. He is joined to 
. others who hava been caught for the same purpose, and is kept 
in the temple of the goddess. The chieftain Candasene comes 
to the sacrifice, along with Priyadargana and her boy. Con- 
sidering that she will not tə able to endure the sight of the 
horrible rite, he covers up ter eyes with a garment. It happens 
that Bandhucatta is first le^ to slaughter. As he pronounces 


3? A frequent motif; e. g. Mal nätha 2.343 ff. 
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" the paramesthingmaskárs,?? his wife recognizes his voice, and 
uncovers her eyes. The chieftain releases him, and asks his 
pardon. Bandhudatta begs off the other victims, the goddess 
hereafter being (Jinistically) content with praise, flowers, and 
other harmless gifts. . ! 
The same motifs are worked up in an interesting story related 
to the preceding, Samaradityasarnksepa 6.36 ff. A young mer- 
chant Dharana, out on an expedition to gain wealth, happens to 
perform a service for a Vidyadhara, named Hemakundala, in 
return for which the Vidyàdhara presents him with a curative 
ring. Dharana, in the course of his journey, camps on the bank 
of a mountain stream, and notices some Kiràtas crying. They 
tell him that their lord, Kalasena, has been injured in a fight © 
with a lion, and, therefore, intends to enter the fire. His wife 
is with him in his distress, but they have gone to inform his 
father. Therefore they are crying like children. Dharana asks 
io be shown the wounded man, cures him by means of his ring, 
and Kálasena is profoundly grateful Dharana, after many 
adventures returns home, after having acquired great wealth. 
As he travels through the Kadambari forest his caravan is 
attacked at night by Cavaras. They plunder his wares, take his: 
men captive, and report the event to their chieftain, Kalasena. 
He recognizes among the captives a retainer of Dharana, named 
Samgama, learns from him that the broken caravan belongs to 
his healer, Dharana, and: sends his men to look for him. Be- 


-  gause they do not succeed, Kalasena fainis from grief, and, when 


_ revived, bewails his ingratitude, vowing that he will enter the 
fire, if he does not find him within five days. He also vows a 
bali offering of ten men to his house divinity Candika, in case 
he finds Dharana. In due time Kalasena's men come across | 
 Dharana, and hold him as one of the men to be sacrificed. He 
is brought with others to Candiké’s temple. Kalasena prays, 
and tells Kuraiiga, a retainer, to bring on a man for the sacrifice. 
Kalasena tells this man to utter his last wish, but, as the man, 
in fright, is unable io speak, Kalasena fears that his wishes in 
connection with the sacrifice will remain unfulfilled. Then 
Dharana offers himself as the first sacrifice. Ka&lasena recog- 
nizes this unselfish conduct as similar to Dharana’s previous 


39 The fivefold obeisance to the Jaina Saviors ete. 
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goodness, goes to inspect him, recognizes him, falls at his feet, 
and asks his pardon. Dharaņa instructs him to worship in 
future with hymns of praise and flowers, to which Kalasena 

consents. | 

Quite similarly, Céntmatha Caritra 4.155 f., the N E 
Dhanadatta is in possession cf a charm which cures obsession by 
demons (bhitagreh3psh:). He cures with it Siühavaci, the. 
beloved wife of the Bhila chieftain Sinhacanda, ruler of the 
Village Girikurungikü, and is, in due time, rewarded for his 
Service. 

Once more, with related traits, Samar&üdityasamksgepa 7. 257 ff., 
Prince Sena, foreed cut of his kingdom by a hating cousin, 
Visena, joins with his vif, Càntimati, the caravan of a merchant 
Sanudeva, on his way frem Rajapura to Tamalipti. They pass 
through the forest of l'artaraktika, where they are unexpectedly 
attacked by Bhillas. ‘ha gocds of the caravan are carrisd off, 
but Sena rushes into the fight, downs the Bhilla chieftain, and 
spares his life. Out of gratitude he restores the property of the 
caravan, and presents &ena with a belt. The caravar cook 
comes on the scene, and reports that Cantimati is lost. Sena 
faints; when he comes tc, the chief promises that he will send 
his men in search. 

Qàntimati, desperate on account of her separation, hangs her- 
self upon a tree, gut iae nocse breaks, and she is rescued by a 
novice sage, who takes har to his hermitage. He presents her 
to his abbot, who prcfesies reunion with her husband, and puts 
her in charge of some nuns. In the meantime they who had 
gone in search of Cénzimati return sadly without finding her. 
Other Qabaras report an .mpending attack by Samaraketu, king 
of Vigvapura. Bcth Sema ard the chief go out to fight, but 
are captured and brotght before Samaraketu, who condemns 
' the chief to death, but temporarily spares Sena, because he 
recognizes him to be a prince. Sena begs to be executed first, 
the king asks him wko he is, and just as he is about to tell, 
the merchant S£nudeva arrives, and explains how Sena came to 
be with the Cabaras. The king orders that care be taken of 
both Sena and the ckie?. He also sends men in search of, 
Cantimati, and, when they return unsuccessfully, one Som.asiira 
tells that he knows a holz bathing place (tirtha), Priyamelaka : 
(‘Love Tryst*), which secures the reunion of parted lovers. 
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The Bhilla conducts him there. It is the location of the hermi- 
tage, and the couple are reunited ío further adventure and 
happiness. 

Kathàs. 13. 1 ff, Udayana, king of Vatsa, is held in light cap- 
tivity by King Candamahasena, who, however, desires to bestow 
upon Udayana his daughter Vasavedatta, and has no objection to 
Udayana’s escape. Udayana’s wily minister 1 augamdharayana, 
advises his master to revenge himself upon Candamahasena by 
eloping with Vasavadatta. With a few followers Udayana and 
Vasavadattà penetrate the Vindhya forest in order to place 
themselves under the protecticn of Udayana's ally Pulindaka, 
king of the Pulindas. As Udayana journeys along slowly with 
his beloved, he is surrounded by brigands wa» spring out from 
an ambuseade. 'The King, with only his bow to help him, slays 
one hundred and five of them before the eyes of Vasavadatta. 
Pulindaka comes up and orders the surviving brigands to desist, 
and after prostrating himself before Udayana, conducts him 
with his beloved to his own village. While in ihe safety of his 
keep a warder brings King Candamahàásens's consent to the 
marriage; a high wedding festivel takes place, and Pulindaka 
is rewarded with a turban of honor and other distinctions. This 
Bhilla chieftain figures otherwise as Udayana’s permanent and 
trusty ally; see Kathàs. 12. 45; 19. 5€ ; cf. also 30.54. A Bhilla 
ally figures also frequently in the Jain rifacimento of the 
Udayana story, the Mrgavati Oazitra; see Eertel, ‘ Geschichte 
von Pala und Gopala, pp. 106, 115, 116. 

Kathas. 102.15 ff., Prince Mrgatkadattz 3s in love with 
CQacànkavati, daughter of the mighty King Karmasena of 
Ujjayini. He arrives at the gates of that city and finds it 
guarded by a mighty host, which be cannot hope to conquer. 
His minister, the Brahman GC-utadhi, advises him to join with 
Mayavatu, king of the Pulindas, whom Mrginkadatta has once 
rescued from the attack of taree water sprites. and who had 
promised him assistance in kis search for Qaciiikavati (ibid. 
71.115). Two other Kirita or Mà:anga kings, Caktiraksita ?! 


31 This Caktiraksita is described (above, p. 2238] as a student of the 
sciences, observing a vow of chastity, and as Mrgankadatta’s friend from 
. childhood, owing to political favors s10wn to Caktiraksita by Mrgünka- 
datta’s father. 
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and Durgapiçāca, stand ready to aid Mrgáünkadatta. The latter 
accepts his minister's advice and proceeds to Karabhagriva, the 
stronghold of Durgapigàea, which is crowded with Bhilla villages. 
He beholds everywhere crowds of Cavaras, adorned with peacock 
feathers and elefants’ teeth, clothed in tigers’ skins, and living 
on the flesh of deer. With the entrance of Durgapigáca goes a 
description of him that reads like the Hindu beau ideal of a 
wild robber chieftain, the author assuring us that it justifies 
his name of Durgapigica ‘ Dreadful Devil’: He is like a second 
Vindhya range, for his body is firm as a rocky peak, his hue 
black as tamala, and Pulindas lie at his feet. His face is terrible 
with a natural three-furrowed frown, as if the goddess Durga 
had marked him with her trident as her own. This description 
contrasts itself. of itself, with the readiness, redolent of humble 
gratitude and reverence, with which these wild chiefs enter into 
Mrgánkadatta's plans and interests. After a tremendous, but 
indecisive battle between Karmasena and Mrgankadatta’s com- 
bined forces, the latter carrics off Cagankavati, conveys her to 
the palace of Mäyāvatu, and marries that princess who has, on 
the strength of reports of Mrgankadatta's more than divine 
beauty, previously bestowed her heart on him. 
Kathas. 22. 16 f., there is a very romantic story of reciprocal 
` affection of a merchant and a robber chief, introducing many 
traits of this sphere of fiction: A merchant, Vasudatta, is 
attacked by robbers in the forest, robbed of his goods, and taken 
in chains to a temple of Durga (Bhavani), terrible with a long 
waving banner of red silk, like the tongue of Death, eager to 
devour the lives of animals. He is brought before their chief, 
Pulindaka, as a victim in honor of the goddess. But, though a 
-Cavara, the chief feels his heart melt with pity for the merchant, 
sure sign of prenatal friendship. Vasudatta returns home. In 
course of time he sees there that same Cavara chief, whom the 
king has ordered to be brought before him as a prisoner for 
plundering a caravan. Vasudatta ransoms him from death by 
payment of a lac of gold pieces, and shows him every loving 
attention. The chief returns to the forest to hunt elefants, from 
the pearls in whose heads he intends to prepare a surpassingly 
beautiful necklace for Vasudatta. But, better yet, a beautiful 
lady comes along, riding on a lion, whom the Cabara chief 
regards as a fit mate for Vasudatta. He brings the two together. 
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The girl turns out to be a Vidyàdhara maider; the lion is her 
father, who has been, for a trifling offence, cursed into that 
shape, until his daughter shall marry. The (avara generally, 
thereafter, lives in Vasudatta’s house, * finding that he took less 
pleasure in dwelling in his own country than he formerly did’ 


. Mavrica BLOOMFIELD. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, i 


CICEROS JORRESPONDENCE WITH BRUTUS AND 
CALVUS ON ORATORICAL STYLE. 


Our knowledge of this correspondence is derived most directly 
and specificaly from a well-known passage of the Dialogus of 
Tacitus. Sinee it is my aim to put together in convenient sum- 
mary all the sssential evidence bearing on the matter, l repro- 
duce the text here, though familiar and easily accessible. 


Satis conatat ne Ciceroni quidem obtrectatores defuisse, 
quibus irflatus et tumens nec satis pressus, sed super 
modum exultans et superfluens et parum antiquus vi- 
deretur. legistis utique et Calvi et Bruti ad Ciceronem 
missas evistulas, ex quibus facile est deprehendere 
Calvum quidem Ciceroni visum exsanguem et aridum, 
Brutum autem otiosum atque diiunctum; rursusque 
Ciceronem a alvo quidem male audisse tamquam solu- 
tum et enervem, a Bruto autem, ut ipsius verbis utar, 
tamquam fractum atque elumbem (ch. 18). 


To this may be added, apart from allusions to the letters them- 
selves, two specific reierences in Quintilian, and one other of 
more general character. 


Transeo illos qui Ciceroni ae Demostheni ne in elo- 
quentia cuidem satis tribuunt: quamquam neque ipsi 
Ciceroni Demosthenes videatur satis esse perfectus, quem 
dormitare interim dicit, nec Cieero Bruto Calvoque, qui 
certe compositionam ilbus etiam apud ipsum repren- 
dunt, nec Asinio utrique, qui vitia orationis eius etiam 
inimice pluribus locis insequuntur (12, 1, 22). De 
compositione non equidem post M. Tullium scribere 
auderem . . . nisi ejusdem aetatis homines scriptis ad 
ipsum etiam litteris reprehendere id colloeandi genus 
ausi fuissent (9, 4, 1). 
The third passage deals with the obtrectatores Ciceronis in gen- 
eral. From it I excerpt a portion which reflects some of the 
same criticisms implied in the words cited from Brutus and 
Calvus. i 
At M. Tullium . .. habemus . . . in omnibus quae 
in quoque laudantur eminentissimum: quem tamen et 
234 
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suorum homines EE incessere audebant ut tumi- 
diorem et Asianum et redundantem et in repetitionibus 
nimium et in salibus aliquando frigidum et in compo- 
sitione fractum, exultantem ac pg£ene—qcod procul sit 
—viro molliorem . . . praecipue vero presserunt eum 
qui videri Atticorum imitatores concupierant. haec 
manus quasi quibusdam sacris initiata ut alienigenam 
et parum superstitiosum devinctumque illis legibus in- 
sequebatur, unde nune quoque aridi et =xsuci et ex- 
sangues (12, 10, 12 and 14). 


These references to the correspondence, of about the same 
date, and especially the words of Tacitus, suggest a specific 
collection of the letters of Cicero and Lis contemporaries dealing 
with the mooted questions of rhetoric and oretorical style, and 
it has been conjectured? not without vlausibil:ty that the anti- 
quarian Mucianus, whom Tacitus elsewhere (ch. 37) alludes to, 
had brought together the letters in quastion (or some of them) 
from scattered sources and had incorporated them in his Tres 
Libri Epistularum. A precise survey of the references to these 
letters will be found in the careful study of Harnecker entitled 
* Cicero und die Attiker," ? the results of which are incorporated 
in the more recent manuals of literary history. To the more 
precise definition of the nature and origin of this correspondence, 
to the interpretation of the fragments themselves, and to indica- 
tions of traces which it has left on extant writings, some addi- 
tions can I think be made not without interest ior the literary 
history of the time, and significant especially for vhe origins of 
the Orator. 

But in spite of the solid ground of specific evidence upon 
which our knowledge of these letters rests, the 'lacitean report 
at all events has encountered curious scepticism.  Harnecker 
reports the older doubts of Bahr and Teuffel, and since the 
publieation of his study at least two scholars have again found 
occasion to call into question its credibility.  Wülffüin,* ap- 


1 Of. also Quintil 9, 4, 53 at Cicero . . reprehenditur a quibusdam 
tamquam orationem ad rhythmos adliget. 

2 By Gudeman ad loc. and Proleg. p. 92. 

3 Neue Jahrbücher 125 (1882), p. 601 ff. 

* Archiv 13 (1903), p. 438. 
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proaching the matter incidentally as a lexicographer, and ar- 
guing boldly from the word enervem, declares that if this word 
occurred in the letters attributed to Calvus they were certainly 
spurious, since enervis is detinitely a post-Ciceronian and post- 
Augustan word. He calls attention to the prevalence of literary 
forgery in the rhetorical schools, and would assign the corres- 
pondence to a period between Tiberius and Tacitus. More re- 
cently Gudeman,® without reference to Wélfflin’s argument, and 
from a wholly different point of view reaches the same conclusion. ' 
The epithets—especially elurabem enervem—he considers to be 
abusive and at variance with the urbanity of tone which marks 
Cicero’s allusions in his letters and in the Brutus and Orator 
to both of his opponents. But both of these opinions are un- 
sound and based upon trivial considerations. They have won 
no support so far as I know, and are per se scarcely deserving 
the pains of refutation. 

In an earlier study of the De Analogia of Julius Caesar I 
was at pains to point oct that Roman Atticism was no abrupt 
or sudden development, though the name itself, Attici, genus 
Atticum, ete., seems only to have come into vogue about the 
middle of the first century B. C., and among Romans at all 
events was apparently first employed by Calvus in application 
to himself, through whom it gained currency as the designation 
of a larger miscellaneous group. The origins of the movement, 
however, which thus received a more precise definition and 
name, go back in Roman studies to the time of Terence and 
the Scipionic circle, and are in some degree a manifestation of 
.the time-worn quarrel between rhetoric and philosophy, or 
rhetoric and grammar, regarding grammar as an offshoot of 
philosophy. 

Atticism in its origins was less a matter of style than of 
diction. It was purism, a refinement of the earlier cult of 
Hellenism (‘EAAnviopds), and so exactly parallel to Latinitas. 
Had it not been. for the wide diffusion of Greek in the Eastern 
world and the development of new literary and oratorical ideals 
in Asia Minor, Egypt and elsewhere, there would perhaps never 
have arisen occasion to specialize “EAAnvopés into 'Arruuogós. 
The fact that Rome was from the beginning and remained the 


5 Dialogus (ed. 2), ad loe. p. 317. 
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source and norm of Latinitas without rivals, made superfluous 
the recognition of a * Romanitas" corresponding to ’Arrixicpés. 
However in certain aspects of Roman Atticism, urbanitas, which 
is its nearest equivalent, plays a similar role. This cult of 
purism, of faultless Latinity, was intimately associated with the 
theoretical study of grammar, and throve át Rome under the 
rivalries of analogists and anomalists. Concerning Caesar the 
matter is perfectly clear from his treatise De Analogia, and from 
the characterization which Cicero bestows on hira in Brutus 252: 
ut esset perfecta illa bene loquendi laus multis litteris (i. e. 
ypapparu) et eis quidem reconditis est consscucus. Concerning 
Calvus we have testimony of the same sort, lso from Cicero 
(Fam. 15, 21, 7) : multae erant et reconditae litterae, vis non 
erat—a judgment which, as in the case of Caesar, seems to refer 
to his proficiency in grammatical studies: ‘a Āne scholar, but 
an inadequate orator. 'Phe whole record of his style as afforded 
by Cicero, Tacitus, and Quintilian points to the same painstaking 
and exaggerated striving for purity ard exactress which char- 
acterized the studies and the stvle of Caesar. For the details 
of such interpretation I would refer to my fcrmer study (in 
Classical Philology, vol. Y, 1906). 

While Atticism and its Roman correlative Laziniias were pri- 
marily questions of diction® and not of style, yet because the 
essence of Latinity lay in propriezy (verba propria) the devotees 
of this worship found themselves constantly at variance with the 
redundant emotional language of oratory,’ as represented by its 
most distinguished contemporary exponesnts. Ocher elements as 
well may have entered into play: not io mention political dif- 
ferences which were not without their influence on literary 
principles, there was the traditional hostility of philosophy to 
rhetoric, an hostility which, united with old Roman gravitas, 
was represented by such men as Cato and Brutus. From various 
sources therefore and for different reasons we find Brutus and 
Calvus, and a considerable group of cther orators and public 
men at Rome (Caesar, Calidius, Cornificius, and a little later 


* Cf. the article of Suidas, Karxidwos, and the works there enumerated 
(¿kħoy) Aé£ewv), and Wilamowitz’s comment, Hermes (1900), p. 5. 

T On redundancy and periphrasis as a characteristic of later non-Attie 
Greek cf. Wilamowitz, 1. €, p. 4. 
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Messalla and Asinius) united in opposition to the ideals and 
style of oratory which Hortensius and Cicero had brought to 
a kind of classical perfection. Tio dub them all specifically 
Atticists is hazardcus and without evidence, but it is probably 
true that Atticism furnished a rallying point of opposition and 
a creed of propriety and restraint to which others than its 
strict professors could subscribe. With regard to Brutus in 
particular it is a reasonably certain conclusion from the tone 
of several passages of the Orator, as well as from the comment 
on Calvus which Cicero puts into his mouth in the Brutus 
(284), that he cid not call himself an Atticist. His nature 
was, we may believe, too blunt and independent to associate 
itself with a ‘movement,’ and the linguistic, dictional pedantry 
of the school set up an ideal which he may well have recognized 
as merely another form of modish rhetoric. His own principles 
of style he would have justified on deeper grounds. 

To fix a date for the beginning of the correspondence is ob- 
viously impossible. The single allusion in the extant letters 
of Cicero dates from the latter part of the year 47, soon after 
the death of Calvus. But in general the publication, toward. 
the end of the year 46 of the Orator, (which may be looked 
upon as a product for the public of the debate which had been 
conducted within narrower circles) fixes a lower limit. On the 
other side the De Oratore, which was circulated early in 54, 
may be looked upon as marking the upper limit. The De Ora- 
tore was in fact the work which precipitated and brought to 
book the whole problem in debate between Cicero and his oppo- 
nents. This is ro; to say that the subject had not been before 
a matter of more or less publie discussion. We can see in fact 
from the criticisms which Cicero incorporated in a forensic 
reply to Calidius (of the year 64 or 63) that differences of 
oratorical ideal were matters of warm debate, and we have only 
to go back to the Memoirs of Rutilius Rufus to discern that even 
so serious and prazmatic a character as this stern Roman Stoic 
considered questions of this sort worthy of precise attention 
and criticism. Throughout we must remember that men of 
affairs and philosophie mind, not only then but before and after, 
found an interest in and attached an importance to theoretical 
discussions of style, rhetorie, and. grammar which seem to us 
curiously scholastic. We can understand better the new en- 
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thusiasm of the day for the neoteric poetry: it is harder to 
realize that rhetoric and grammar once revealec a face as bright. 
But with the publication of the De Oratore Cicero, setting forth 
his own ideal and practice, offered a target to which were drawn 
the shafts of opposing opinion. From this tme on until the 
Orator at the end of the year 46 there are traces of this literary 
debate. In an earlier study I endeavored tə show that the 
De Analogia of Julius Caesar was elicited by the De Oratore. 
Though technical in title the work was of a somewhat more 
general character, as Cicero’s allusion to it with the words de 
ratione dicendi shows, and we can still discern that besidés 
matter of a more specific grammatical nature it defended a 
style of simplicity and naturalness contrasting with the grand 
manner of Cicero and Hortensius. 

- The starting-point of Caesar's dissent seems to have been a 
passage of the third book (52) depreciatory oi the significance 
of plain correct Latin speech (Latine loqui), with contrasting. 
exaltation of oratorical embellishment and elaboration. In 
Caesar's case the reaction seems to have been prompt, and I 
advanced reason for believing that his reply belongs to the 
Spring of 54. 220 | 


BRUTUS 


The same passage of the De Oratore may aso have been the 
source of a dissenting criticism on the part of Brutus, though 
one must hesitate to place the epistolary interchange between 
Brutus and Cicero at so early a date. The passage of Cicero 
is as follows: 


Faciles . . . partes eae fuerunt duae . . . Latine lo- 
quendi planeque dicendi; reliquae sunt magnae, im- 
plicatae, variae, graves, quibus omnis admiratio ingeni, . 
omnis laus eloquentiae continetur. nemo enim umquam 
est oratorem quod Latine loqueretur admiratus; si est 
aliter irrident ... In quo igitur homires exhorres- 
cunt? quem stupefacti dicentem intuen-ur? in quo 
exclamant? quem deum, ut ita dicam, putant? Qui 
distincte, qui explicate, qui abundanter, qui illuminate 
et rebus et verbis dicunt et in ipsa oration quasi quen- 
dam numerum versumque conficiunt, id est quod dico 
ornate (3, 52-53 and context from 48). 
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This is trae oratory ss Cicero conceives of it, and the antithesis 
to the oratory of plain speasing is already sharply drawn. ‘The 
significant words here are edmiratio, admiratus, with their ex- 
travagant amplification in exhorrescunt, stupefacti, ete. There 
are to be sure many other Dlaces in Cicero where admirari is 
used for the effect of the oratory at which he aims, but there 
is none in which the conirzst to the creed of Brutus is drawn 
with. sharper lines. It is from this point of view that we must 
judge an apistclary fragmert of Cicero to Brutus which Quin- 
tilian preserves (8, 3, 6): 


Recteque Cicero his ipsis ad Brutum verbis quadam in 
epistula scribit: nam eloquentiam quae admirationem 
non kabet nullam iudico, 


and we can scarcely doubt frat it reflects a debate between the 
two men, in which Brutus deprecated the ideal of Cicero, true to 
his nature and his philosophy—nil admirari. 

Brutus though professedly an Academic of the reformed school 
of Antiochus—rehabilitator of the old Academy—was essen- 
tially Stoic in his character and in his philosophical point of 
view. Indeed Antiochus himself is accounted by Cicero a true 
Stoic (germanissimus Stoicus) masking in the disguise of the 
Academic name. The natural disposition of Brutus, reinforced 
by such instruction and bz the example and precept of his 
uncle, would yield readily im practice a style of oratory very 
different from Cicero's, and inevitably an attitude of mind anti- 
pathetic to the theory which Cicero advanced. The oratory of 
Brutus has been discussed carefully and with thorough survey 
of the relevant evidence by Filbey in an excellent study,* and 
his eonclusions show clearly not only the contrast between the 
practice and, the ideals of the two men, but also most signifi- 
cantly the misrepresentation of the position of Brutus, as as- 
signed to him in the dialogue which bears his name. The 
intimacy of Brutus and Cicezo dates from a later time than the 
De Oratore. It is not wholy free from the suspicion of a cer- 
tain disingenuousness on both sides: of cultivating one the other 
for ulterior purposes in the confused political situation of the 
time. What their relation may have been when the De Oratore 


"In Class. Phil. 6 (1911), p. 325. 
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threw the theoretical question of oratorical style into the arena 
of publie debate it is impossible to say. 

In the year 51 Cicero spoke in behalf of Milo. The words 
actually spoken in the Forum were weak and halting: Milo was 
condemned and the case was for Cicero a rout. The written 
(and extant) speech, which professed to give to the public what 
had there been said was on the contrary, and is, accounted a 
masterpiece of the then prevailing type of oratory. It is known 
from the anonymous scholia and from Asconius that Brutus 
wrote a speech on the same theme, though whezher it preceded 
the published oration of Cicero or not we are ignorant. Quin- 
tilian says it was written exercitationis gratia, merely as a 
rhetorical exercise; but it seems much more likely that it was 
rather a political pamphlet (which, like the Isocratean delibera- 
tions, assumed fictitiously a specific occasion for utterance), to 
give expression to the author's point of view on a burning ques- . 
tion of the day. It is characteristic of the rather histrionic 
reputation of Brutus for ‘virtue’ that the position taken by 
him in, defence of Milo was a moral rather than a legal one 
(interfici Clodium pro re publica fuisse). This position, As- 
conius tells us in his introduction, Cicero was obliged to reject: 
quasi qui bono publico damnari, idem etiam occidi indemnatus 
posset, and connoisseurs justly praise his legal sense in so doing, 
and in assigning so cogent a reason. The remark of the ancient 
commentator suggests that the matter was a subject of debate 
in which Cicero at least participated, though whether before or 
after the occasion must remain uncertain. The stylistic char- 
acter of the fictitious defence of Brutus is not known, but one 
may suspect that Cicero has it in mind when at a later time, 
in the treatise De optimo genere oratorum, he contrasts the 
tremendoüs situation which the defence of Milo presented, with 
the languid arguing of some petty private suit before a single 
judge. Whether his assumption that he had himself lived up 
to its magnitude is naive or disingenuous, belongs in a chapter 
on Ciceronian vanity. He could perhaps believe that the steno- 
graphic report of the spoken speech would be little known. 
Cicero is as usual hitting at the Atticists, who have only one 
manner of speech,” the restrained elegance of Lysias: 


° Of. Orator 110 tu autem (Brute) eodem modo omnis causas ages? 
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Jta fit ut Demosthenes certe possit summisse dicere, 
elate Lysias fortasse non possit. Sed si eodem modo 
putant exercitu in foro et in omnibus templis quae 
circum forum sunt conjocato diei pro Milone decuisse, 
"ut si de re privata ad unum iudicem diceremus, vim 
eloquentiae sua facultzte, non rei natura metiuntur 
(10). 


It is stated by some wricers, for example by Forsyth (Life 
of Ciceros, that Brutus showed his performance to Cicero (pre- 
sumably hefore the defence), but this is apparently an inference 
from the words of Asconius referred to above. There is however 
no reason to derive from ihsm evidence of any personal contact 
at this time. 

Another fragment of correspondence is reported by Quin- 
tilian, which affirms the Stoic doctrine that eloquence is one 
of the virtues: 


cur nor... . . recte hoe apud Ciceronem dixerit 
Crassus : * est enim elocuentia una quaedam de summis 
virtutibus; et ipse Cicezo a sua persona cum ad Brutum 
in epistulis tum aliis etiam locis virtutem eam ap- 
pellet? (2, 20, 9). 


It is idle to speculate on tha circumstances of such an utterance 
but it may be pointed out that Cicero in De Orators 3, 55 uses 
this dictum ìn a manner which no Stoic, or indeed other serious 
philosopher, could have covntenanced. In the same work 1, 88 
(in the mouzh of Antonius” it appears as it was in fact a thorny 
subtlety of Stoic arrogance. 

If we refer again to tie general characterizations of this 
correspondence from which we started, we observe that the 
allusions in Quintilian indicate that the strictures of Brutus 
and Calvus upon Cicero's oratory had chiefly to do with * compo- 
sition that is a*v6cow (compositionem illius reprendunt). Quin- 
tilian indeec. expressly distrnguishes this criticism from the more 
general attacks of the Asmii (father and son), attacks which 
apparently -ooked rather to faults of diction (vitia orationis). 
In the report of Tacitus tre same thing may be discerned. For 


. aut in isdem causis perpetuum et eundem spiritum sine ulla com- 
mutatione obtinebis? 
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while Cicero's epithets for Calvus and Brutus (exsanguem at- 
tritum, otiosum diiunctum) are of a more general characterizing 
nature, yet those applied by them to Cicero (solutum enervem, 
iractum elumbem) belong quite clearly in the category of com- 
position. This is not of course to say that Brutus and Calvus 
were not critical of the oratory of Cicero in other respects. We 
can see from the Brutus and the Orator, as wel. as from the 
fragments already cited, that the discussion took in the whole 
range of oratorical style and point of view. It means however 
that the correspondence which had been collected and was availa- 
ble to Tacitus and Quintilian touched chiefly upon questions 
of this sort—the use of rhythmical clausulae, and oratio nu- 
merosa in general. From brutus’ general ckaracter of blunt 
directness as well as from the traditions of his training we 
should guess beforehand that he would look upcn the rhythmical 
elaboration of prose as artificial and affected. It would seem 
in fact that in his desire to avoid the prevailing vice of cadenced 
prose he gave the impression of seeking harshness of ‘ com- 
position, ‘cultivating the brevity of the apophthegm and the 
Spartan, as Plutarch says. Quintilian cites zs an instance of 
a faulty close a sentence of Brutus from one of his letters ending 
in the cadenca of the hexameter—placuisse Catoni. * Jambic 
rhythms as being closer to ordinary speech are less noticeable 
(and therefore less to be censured). Verses of this sort slip 
from us unawares, as often in Brutus in spite of his very eager- 
ness to attain severity of composition’ (quos Brutus ipso com- 
ponendi durius studio saepissime facit—9, 4, 76). 

The position of Brutus is therefore clear. It remains to note 
two fragments from letters, in waich we can still catch a glimpse 
of the original debate which, from Cicero's sid3, is summed up 
for us in the second part of the Orator. The material is meagre, 
but it suffices to afford one well-defined illustration of the con- 
troversy from the side of Brutus. In 6, 3, 20, merely for the 
sake of illustrating the meaning of the word faretus, Quintilian 
cites an example with rather perplexing formula of introduction: 


Facetum quoque non tantum circa ridicula opinor con- 
sistere: . . . decoris hane magis et excultae cuiusdam 
elegantiae appellationem puto. ideoque in epistulis 
Cicero haec Bruti refert verba: ne illi sunt pedes faceti 
ac deliciis ingrediendi molles. 
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‘In sooth these (that follow) are feet dainty and with their 
mincing step (deliciis ingrediendi) soft (and effeminate)? This 
is undoubtedly the meaning of the words, and it would seem 
superfluous to add that the feet in question are metrical, if it 
were not that translators have been misled into amusing ab- 
surdities..° Too bad that the examples. do not follow. One 
might infer that others less censurable had preceded. But the 
ironical praise in terms which could scarcely flatter the vanity 
of Cicero raveals a bantering criticism which does not lack edge. 
How these words of Brutus should appear in a letter of Cicero 
is of course not clear, nor can we say with certainty (though it 
seems to rae most probable) that the letter in question was 
addressed to Brutus. But in any case they were certainly quoted 
by him for refutation o* the strictures. ‘How he did so may 
be gathered from a comparison with 9, 4, 63, a passage marred. 
by serious difficulties of text, though enough is clear for our 
purposes. The context is as follows: Quintilian emphasizes the 
observance of rhythmical cadences especially in the clausulae. 
Next in importance is the beginning of tne sentence, since a bad 
beginning will ruin the best of clausulae. There follows then 
either a lacuna of words, or a bold lacuna of thought: (But even 
the best of clausulae may not escape criticism), 


namque fit ut, cum Demosthenis severa videatur com- 
positio rots Üeois edyoua crüct Kai mdous, et illa, quae ab 
uno quod sciam Bruto minus probatur, ceteris placet, 
Kay pipro Badan pndé rofeóg, Ciceronem carpant in his, 
familiaris coeperat esse balneatori, et non minus dure 
(sc. earpant), archpwaiae. nam balneatori et archi- 
paiae idem finis est qui maou kal mása et qui pdé 
rokety, sed priora (sc. illa Demosthenis) sunt severiora. 
est in eo quoque (se. the criticism of the Ciceronian 
examples) nonnihil, quod hic (i. e. in the Ciceronian 


1? The editors for the most part since Burman read delicatius ingredi- 
enti, which has lead translators to suspect that we have here some 
erotic fragment in praise of a lady. Even Butler (Loeb edition 1921) 
who had available Radermacher’s text has not escaped the pitfall. He 
renders, very much as Watson did before him, “in truth her feet are 
graceful and soft as she goes delicately on her way." Still more tender 
is the version in the Collection Nisard: ''j'aime son joli pied, sa dég- 
marche gracieuse!” On ne elperikos, cf. Charisius, GL., p. 228, v. 16. 
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clausula or finis) singulis verbis bini pedes continen- 
tur, quod etiam in carminibus est praemclle (as for ex- 
ample T'yndaridarum, Apvennino, armamentis, Orei- 
one). quare hoc quoque vitandum est ne vlurium sylla- 
barum verbis utamur in fine (9, 4, 63).™ 


The argument as it lay between Brutus and Cicero can I think 
be reconstructed with reasonasle certainty. Cicero's favorite 
clausulae of cretic and spondee Brutus has criticized as soft 
and weak. Cicero has replied by appealing to the classical ex- 
ample of Demosthenes, whose rhythm he holds was universally 
accounted severe. Brutus does not allow the appeal, and em- 
braces Demosthenes’ pnt rofevn in the same condemnation. But 
even allowing the example of Demosthenes, his clausula at least 
was distributed over two words, while Cicero has allowed himself 
examples embraced in a single word like balneatori, archi- 
piratae. Such combinations, as Quintilian (or possibly Brutus) 
points out, were marks of an over-refined composition even in 
verse; how much more so in prose. To feet such as these we 
may suspect that Brutus applied his ironical praise—pedes 
faceti et deliciis ingrediendi molles. 


CALVUS 


For the correspondence between Calvus and Cicero our in- 
formation is in reality more meagre than in the case of Brutus. 
Actual fragments or allusions such as Quintilian yields for the 
correspondence of Cicero and Brutus are reduced to a single 
example. In compensation however we have report of a letter 
from Cicero to Calvus which reflects one side of the corre- 
spondence with some clearness. The letter has been discussed 
by Harnecker, and though I have little to add, yet for com- 
pleteness of record a briei account of it is here set down. 


11 In the text here presented, apart from the transitional thought 
which I have indicated as a lacuma of words or of thought, I read 
namque fit on the evidence of Rufinus (cited by Halm) for nam quo fit, 
and non minus dura I have changed to dure, since it is obvious from 
what follows that archipiratae was not criticized as harsh, but as too 
soft (praemollis). The harshness lay in the criticism, like that which 
Quintilian reports—ac paene, quod procul absit, viro molliorem (12, 
10, 12). 
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In the latter part of the year 47 Cicero acknowledged a letter 
from Trebonius which accompanied a collection of Ciceronian 
, Dicta compiled and placed in their original setting by Trebonius. 
The letter was however more than a polite note of transmission, 
and its essential comtent may be gathered from Cicero’s reply, 
the extant letter to Trebonius (15, 21). After reference to 
Trebonius’ departure for Spain, which was imminent when he 
wrote, and acknowledgment of the devotion shown in the col- 
lection of the Ciceronian witticisms, Cicero replies to the main 

. subject-matter of Trebonius’ letter: 


Nune ad epistolam venio, cui copiose et suaviter 
scriptae nihil est quod multa respondeam: primum 
enim ego illas Calvo litteras misi non plus quam has 
quas nunc legis »xistimans exituras; aliter enim scribi- 
mus qtod 208 s0:0s quibus mittimus, aliter quod multos 
lecturos putamcs. Deinde ingenium eius maioribus 
extuli laudibus quam tu id vere potuisse fleri putas: 
primum quod ita ludicabam: acute movebatur, genus 
quoddem sequebatur in quo, iudicio lapsus quo valebat, 
tamen adseguebatur quod probarat: multae erant et 
reconditae litterae: vis non erat: ad eam igitur ad- 
hortabar.. In excitando autem et in acuendo plurimum 
valet si laudes eum quem cohortere. Habes de Calvo 
iudicium et consilium meum : consilium, quod hortandi 
causa laudavi; iudicium, quod de ingenio eius valde 
existimavi bene. 


From this it is clear that the letter of Trebonius discussed with 
some fulness (zopioss) the position which Cicero had taken in 
the letter to Calvus, whieh now for the first time had come to 
the attention of Trejonius. The latter had expressed surprise 
at an apparent change of front on the part of Cicero toward 
Calvus. Merely as an hypothesis in the interest of visualization, 
we may supposa that Trebonius had participated on the Cicero- 
nian side in tha debzte with Calvus and his followers, and now 
seemed to find himself left in the lurch by the volte-face of his 
chief. Cicero excuses his apparent change of front by averring 
that he never supposed his letter to Calvus would see the light 
of publicity, and that his praise was in reality a sugaring of 
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exhortation to a change of style: nevertheless he protests the 
sincerity of the judgment expressed. 

It must seem probable that the letter of Cicero to Calvus was 
in tone at least quite at variance with Cicero's previous utter- 
ances, and not only in the circle of his intirnates like Trebonius, 
but also in earlier correspondence with Calvus himself. We are 
in no position to give an explanation of this change, and we can 
only speculate whether the declining health of the still young 
orator, or some shift in the politieal relations of the time may 
have lead Cicero to express himself in a more laudatory and 
conciliatory way than had been his wont. How, too, the letter 
became publie is an unanswerable question, though the death 
of Calvus may afford a plausible explanation. That is, that 
the friends of Calvus made it known, using the praise of 
Cicero as one means among others for ccmmemorating the 
career now cut off, which had been so brilliant in promise and 
in achievement. This conjecture may gain in plausibility from 
the fact that Trebonius at the time of writing (autumn of 47) 
. has only now become acquainted with the letter of Cicero to 
Calvus, although it is plain from Cicero's letter that the deat 
of Calvus is not recent enough to elicit comment. In any case 
it would seem probable that the letter of Cicero to Calvus was 
of recent origin, and perhaps the last of their correspondence. 

But a considerable correspondence had gone on between them, 
which it seems necessary to assign to a time before the letter 
to which Trebonius refers. Priscian cites from the first book 
of it, so that at least there was more than one, This is some- 
what surprising, since apart from the questions of rhetorical and 
grammatical debate we should scarcely expect a relation of such 
intimaey as two or more books of letters would postulate. Both 
in personal and in literary relations. we should expect divergence 
of opinion and coolness, if not actual hostility, between the two . 
men. It is of course to be understood in the case of a title such 
as Cicero ad Calvum (Priscian) that the collection contained 
letters of Calvus to Cieero as well. It would appear then that 
Cicero and Calvus had been in earlier corres»ondence, and that 
Trebonius—as an intimate friend of Cicero and therefore privy 
to the exchange of letters—-was struck by the difference of tone 
between this last letter and earlier ones. A vague clue to the 
earlier ones is afforded by the epithets which Tacitus cites, ac- 
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cording to whom Calvus was ea.led ezsanguis attritus by Cicero, 
Cicero solutus enervis by Calvus? It is not of course necessary, 
at least in the ease of Calvus, zo assume that these words were 
used as personal epithets. They may very well be merely sum- 
marizing words of a longer discussion characterizing the results 
of theoretical discussion and pocnts of view. Just below Tacitus 
is ab pains to say of the epithets which he attributes to ‘Brutus, 
ut ipsius verbis utar, where again it is more probable that these 
words were used of compositio than as personal epithets. 

Apart from these descriptive adjectives which Tacitus pre- 
serves, and from similar ones reported by Quintilian without 
specific designation. of source, cnly two citations from this cor- 
respondence have been preserved. The one from Priscian (p. 
490, 8) merely illustrates the word delitae, and is for our pur- 
pose without significance. Ths other, preserved by Nonius (469, 
12) is more important, and carries us into the field of rhetorical 
discussion. 


Cicero ad Calvum: praesentit animus et augurat quo- 
dammodo quae futura sit suavitas. 


I am not aware that anyone aas interpreted these words, and 
indeed they scarcely require il. Readers familiar with the 
literature of rhetorical theory vill recognize at once that they 
reproduce the Aristotelian explenation of the pleasure afforded. 
by a rounded and cadenced s=rtence. In Rhet. 3, 9 Aristotle 
sets forth that the locse or comt nuous style is displeasing from 
the absence off an end to look “orward to or anticipate (rò 8e 
pndey wpovociy . . . àgóés). The whole discussion of chh. 8 and 
9 illustrates the point more fully, but the citation given suffices 
to show the correspondence of p-aesentit—mpovociy, and suavitas 
—406 (dydés). It is clear th=r2fore that in this letter Cicero 
is conducting a general argument in defence of period and 
rhythm in oratorical stvle,,and doubtless with the same appeal 


13 0f. Quint. 9, 4, 142 in universum autem, si sit necesse, duram 
potius atque asperam composition=m malim esse quam effeminatam et 
enervem, etc. Fortunatianus p. 126, 8 (uésce generi dicendi) quod 
est contrarium? tepidum ac disestutum et velut enerve. See other 
examples in TLL V, 1502, 45. Cicero’s ezsunguis is explained by -` 
Brutus 283 metuens ne viticsum colligeret, eiiam verum sanguinem 
deperdebat (characterization of Cal-us). 
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to the authority of Aristotle and Theophrastus as we now find 
in Orator 172. The same thought contained in our fragment 
recurs in.this part of the Orator more than once. Upon these 
general resemblances of subject-matter between the letter to 
Calvus and the second part of the Orator a taeory in explana- 
tion of the composition of the Orator may te constructed, to 
which perhaps I shall be bold enough to returz et another time. 
But now let us consider the traces of the corzaspcndence which 
the Brutus and the Orator still reveal. 


ORIGINS OF THE BRUTUS AND THE JRATOR. 


The letter of Trebonius to Cicero belongs io the latter part 
of the year 47. Whether Cicero’s reply was witten from Brun- 
disium before the end of September, or from "Tusculum some- 
what later it is impossible to say. The lezer of Trebonius 
reveals that through the publication of Cuicero’s letter to 
Calvus the question of the rank and position of the young orator, 
so recently deceased, was a matter of contempcrary interest and - 
debate. In early September of this year Cicero -eceived from 
Vibius Pansa, as messenger of Caesar, the first word of reassur- 
ance about his own future that had come to hin in his wretched 
year of waiting at Brundisium. To the same time must be 
assigned the letter from Brutus, who was with Caesar, to which 
. Cicero alludes with so much grateful enthusiasm in the opening 
of the dialogue which bears Brutus’ name: me istis scito litteris 
ex diuturna perturbatione totius valetudinis tamquam ad aspici- 
endam lucem esse revocatum (11). After the friendly meeting 
with Caesar toward the end of the month Cieero had no longer 
occasion to remain in the exile of Brundisium, and he thereupon 
proceeded at once towards Rome. For the ficst months of his 
return letters are lacking, but a well-known letter to Varro 
(Fam. 9,1), which is assigned to the end of 47 or early 46, tells 
us something of his frame of mind and occupations. He has 
renewed friendship with his books; they upbraid him silently 
for his apostasy from their wisdom, but at the same time receive 


13 For example 199 quare cum aures extremum semper exspecitent, ete. 
201 iam a principio videndum sit quem ad modum velis venire ad 
extremum. 178 mutila sentit quaedam. et quasi decurta:a, quibus tam- : 
quam debito fraudetur offencitur. 
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him back and grant him full pardon. A little later he writes 
again to Varro of his literary occupations, in which he had 
once sought recreation, but now salvation (9, 2). 'The words 
of this last letter suggest pol-tical rather than historical studies, 
and it is quite possible that to this time. belongs the first essay 
of the De legibus. But it is altogether probable that his active 
mind, seeking an anodyne, busied itself with many plans. At 
all events the first product of this period of leisure was the 
Brutus. 

We have a.ready seen that the question of appraising the 
oratory of Calvus had arisen after his death, and that the letter 
of Cicero to Calvus, published as we have conjectured after his 
death, had elicited the surprise of Trebonius. In the absence 
of concrete evidence we cannot affirm anything as certain, but 
the situation points to a mor3 or less general debate at this time 
about the career and place <Ë the young orator. It is scarcely 
credible that his deatt should not have brought forth from his 
friends and followers (for kis example and influence had con- 
stituted the narrower scho-l of the Ai£ici)!* panegyric and 
counter-criticism, whioh wculd inevitably involve comparison 
with Cicero. Such discussion had gone on since the death of 
Calvus. But solong aa Cice-o remained at Brundisium he could 
have heart for nothing exce-t the resolution of his own future. 
With uncerta‘nties at length dispelled, and with eagerness to 
turn his hand again tə literary tasks, it is easy to believe that 
his mind should revert to some form of vindication of that 
primacy in oratory which Czlvus had challenged in practice and 
criticized in taeory. 

The form which this took was dictated by an accident of the 
time, the publication of Atticus’ Liber Annalis. The date of 
this work can be fixed within narrow limits by the reference to 
it in the intrcduction of the Brutus (11-14). It there appears 
that its receipt by Cicero vas approximately contemporaneous 
with the letter of Brutus from Asia, that is toward the end of 
the Brundisian exile (September 47). If perhaps not quite so 
early, at all events the new book was waiting for Cicero upon 


14 Atticum se. inquit (Brutu:z), Calvus noster dici oratorem volebat 
.... Dicebat, inquam, ita; sed et ipsa errabat et alios etiam errare 
cogebat (284). 
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his return to Rome, commended at once by ite acknowledgment 
of origin in an impulse derivec from ihe De re publica. (Brutus 
19), and by its personal dedication (vestris literis 11). In the 
same passage of the Brutus he describes in extiavagant language 
the effect which this book had upon him, bringing him not only 
delight, but restoring him to health and hope (18). We may 
well ask, with Atticus’ modest inquiry, why a book of dry 
chronological tables and synehronisms shoulc have had upon 
him so stimulating an effect, tut the answer i: given by Cicero 
himself: ille vero (liber) et nova mihi quidem multa et eam 
utilitatem quam requirebam, ut explicatis ord-nibus temporum 
uno in conspectu omnia viderem. We must supoose that Cicero's 
mind was already occupied with the problem of a history of 
Homan oratory, but that the difficulties of making an orderly 
survey without elaborate chronological studies had baffled him. 
Original research in documents and public records was not his 
vein, and here happily and timely was at hanc just that which 
he required—eam utilitatem quam requirebam. In the light of 
these circumstances it is easier to understand ais extravagance, 
that this book was his salvation. It is an old and often repeated 
observation that the Brutus is less an objective history of Roman 
oratory than a defence of Cicero's oratorical practice and record 
against the criticisms of the new school. That which gave time- 
liness to the work was the recent death of Calvus, and the dis- 
cussions which his death provoked. 

The argument of the Brutus is at every point turned against 
the type of oratory of which Calvus had beer the leading ex- 
ponent. Under the appearance of historical objectivity (his- 
toria 292) Cicero seeks to effect an inductive >roof in vindica- 
tion of his own position, showing by appeal to history that the 
type of emotional discursive oratory which he himself repre- 
sented had always been the more admired and elective. Against 
the archaistic claims and tendencies of the Atticists he sets 
forth with elaborate pains: (1) the general lateness of the 
growth of oratory as compared with other erts, (2) the in- 
significance of the earlier names, and (3) the zlow development 
toward perfection and the production of a finished orator. That 
this culmination is in himself he allows the reader to gather 


' 5E, Miinzer, Atticus als Geschichtssehreiber, Eermes 40 (1905), 
esp. pp. 61-68. 


í 
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in many other places, and especially in a final significant 
åmociwmnois: Antonius Crassus, post Cotta i Hortensius 
——nihil dico amplius! 

But however satisfactory the reply was to Cicero himself, it 
could scarcely satisfy Brutcs, who found himself in the dia- 
logue shaped into a mere eeho and applauder of Cicero's own : 
views,? without suggestion of that dissent which we know 
existed, and which in the Orator Cicero is compelled to recognize. 
Whether the volitical tendencies of the work, with its marked 
and bold deprecation of tke present situation and its open 
longing for a restoration of the old republic, was acceptable to 
Brutus or not, here also Cicero has cast Brutus in the drama of 
the dialogue into a second to his own views.? 

At the time of the assume], or dramatic, date of the dialogue 
it appears that Brutus had not yet gone to the province of Cis- 
alpine Gaul, with which Caesar had entrusted him (end of 47). 
A date for the conclusion of the work is afforded by the mention 
of Cato as st-ll living. It was therefore concluded (and pre- 
sumably published) before the news of Thapsus and of the sui- 
cide of Cato had reached Rome (April), and I venture to believe 
some considerable time before. The reason for this consists 
merely in the fact that a lively correspondence between Cicero 
and Brutus must be assumec before Cicero turned his attention 
to the Orator, which he assures us he began immediately on the 
completion of the Cate. For this work a date not later than 
the end of June 46 must be essumed, and the composition of the 
Orator belongs then to the summer and autumn of the same 
year. ‘The oczasion for the correspondence between Cicero and 
Brutus at this time was urdoubtedly the dialogue itself, and 
the repercussions of commert and debate which it had elicited 


19 Cf. Fam. 9, 8, 1 (Cicero to Varro) puto fore ut cum legeris mirere 
nos id locutos esse inter nos quod numquam loeuti sumus: sed nosti 
morem dialogorum. For the dissent of Brutus see Orator ad fin. and 
the article of Filbey cited above. 

17 See Gelzer in P-W X 982, 52, and O. E. Schmidt, Briefwechsel, p. 
244. The latter with great inzenuity and probability places in this 
context a fragment of a letter to Brutus cited by Quintilian, from 
which it would appear that Brutus had warned Cicero to modify the 
attitude taken toward Caesar and the present situation, or at least to 
be more eautious in expressing it. 
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in the lively interest of the time in all such p-oblems.9 There 
was much in it to provoke Brutus’ dissent. Not only the false 
position in which he found hirnself placed, to which ellusion 
has been made, but also the general trend of characterizations, 
such for example as the relatively slight importance which 
Cicero assigns to Calvus. Not the recent deata of Calvus, but 
the death of Hortensius (for whom Brutus ertertained no ad- 
miration) some four years before is the motive frcm which the 
work starts, and in this circumstance a sligat could be dis- 
cerned, which was not made gocd by any similar expression of 
grief for the death of Calvus and his loss to the Roman forum. 
Calvus is treated as an elegant but pedantic dilettante, who 
along with others had shown a promise which untimely death 
had cut off)? Again the ironical praise of the elder Cato as a 
Roman Lysias (63), with the subsequent Erusqre setting of him 
in his true place as a plain rustiz (hominem Tusculanum 294), 
can scarcely have appealed more to Brutus than to the other 
archaists of the time. In the series of lerger syncritical pairs 
which Cicero presents Brutus must have fourd his taste and 
judgment violated consistently. Galba, branded with treachery 
to the Lusitanians, is exalted above Laelius tke wise, Rutilius 
the noble exile is dismissed as insignificant in cratory, Scaevola 
is inferior to Crassus, Cotta to Sulpicius, anl so on through 
many lesser characterizations. ‘Whatever the sbstract truth of 
these may have been, it is certain that they afforded much ma- 
terial for dissent on the part of Brutus. The cialogue is domi- 
nated by the general idea that there are two =inds of orators, 
the plain speakers of clear pragmatic expcsitior, and those who 


18 Cf. Orator 52 ex tuis litteris, and 174, 1 saepius roganti, 3 quaeris 
saepius, etc. l 

1° The name of Calvus is introduced (278) in a manner of curiously 
ealeulated condescension. The characterization of Calidius has pre- 
ceded. Cicero at much length has pointed ont hi: lack of fire and 
emotion, and causes Brutus to echo this defect. :He then proceeds to 
Hortensius, qui iam unus restat, and to himself, tum de nobismet ipsis. 
But at this point he checks himself: quamquam fazienda mentio est, 
ut quidem mihi videtur—apclogetically, £s if a mere personal judg- 
ment, before proceeding to the recognized figures of oratorical history. 
Brutus did not care for the oratory of Hortensius: hoc libi ille minus 
fortasse plaeuit, etc. (327), though in the following paragraph Cicero 
forces a perfunctory compliment into the mouzh of Brutus. 
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seek by calcu_ated vehemenze and emotion to sway their audi- 
tors.2° To tke demonstration of the superiority of this latter 
type the argument of the Brutus is directed. That there is a, 
third type superior to either, consisting in the synthesis of the 
other two, is barely suggested (162), nothing more." Debate 
between Cicero anc Brutus was probably confined to such ad- 
vocacy of eitker side as suii»d the taste and judgment of each, 
and such debate wculd reso-ve itseli into an impasse: ‘I prefer 
this, you preier that??? 'Jo the resolution of this stalemate 
Cieero addresses himself in zhe Orator. You ask, dear Brutus, 
what I consider the best typ» of oratory. I will dispose of your 
inquiry and cur desate with an answer irrefutable, viz. not one 
but all. I will shew you that the greatest orator Demosthenes 
(and sotto voze myself) was not only master of the grand style, 
but equally of the plain. H= does what Lysias does quite as well: 
but could Lysias rise to ib» heights of a Demosthenes? The 
plus is on Cicero's side: the argument is exact and overwhelming. 

Cicero is at pains to repr:sent the Orator as a work produced 
at the insistent demand of Brutus. Exactly what this means it 
is difficult to say, and doubtless there is in it an element of 
truth, but scarcely I suspec: as Cicero represents it. He would 
have his readers telieve that he does it to satisfy the eager 
curiosity of Erutus. In rea_ity however it is a reasonable belief 
that his work is an outgrowth and product of dissenting criti- 
cism. The motif of assigring an occasion or justification for 
undertaking a given work in the request of the one to whom 
it is dedicated is one mani-sstation of the more personal char- 
acter of ancient literature im general. It may be a mere fiction, 
as in many o2 the Viceronien dialogues, or it may look to some 
other circumstance of debate or disagreement than that which 
it professes. If letters of this time between Brutus and Cicero 
were still preserved, we should I suspect discover many instances 
of the background of criticism against which the Orator is 


20201 Quoniam ergo oratorum bonorum .. . duo genera sunt, unum 
attenuate presseque, alterum swblate ampleque dicentium, etsi id melius 
est quod splendidius et magzificentius, tamen in bonis omnia quae 
summa sunt iure laudantur. 

?! On the growth oi the conception of the ideal orator see the writer’s 
paper De opt. jen. orat. in thi Journal, 47, p. 112 and note. 

22 Ad, Att. 14, 20, 3 (de Bruto) meum mihi placebat, illi suum, 
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written. We have already noticed the few fragments from 
Brutus and Calvus which reveal such criticism, and the Orator 
itself contains at least two glances of reply to the epithets which 
Tacitus reports. 


JINERVIS, ELUMBIS. 


Among the hostile epithets characterizing the oratory of 
Cicero that which seemed to Quintilian most intolerable and 
sacrilegious was the suggestion of lack of virility—ac paene, 
quod procul absit, viro moliiorem. From what source this 
monstrous phrase—an offence to the Romar ear *—originated we 
are not told. Scarcely from Bruzus or Calvus; more likely from 
the bitter tongue of Asinius or his son. But nevertheless the 
epithets which Tacitus quotes look in the same direction—solu- 
tum et enervem (Calvus), fractum aique eluribem (ut ipsius 
Bruti verbis utar). These, like the bantering irony of ne illi 
pedes faceti et deliciis ingrediendi molles (above), may show 
us that Brutus was not afraid to speak out, and that his corre- 
spondence did not maintain wholly the tone of docile interroga- 
tion which Cicero would lead us to think. As for Calvus, we 
have already seen Cicero urging upon him tbe caarm (suavitas) 
that lies in a cadenced close and in its anticipation. To the 
criticism of Calvus that such raythm weakened the structure 
of prose and made it soft Cicero replies in the Orator (229, in 
connection with the preceding section). Rhythm he urges cor- 
responds to form in athletics: ic is not only more graceful, it 
is more effective: 


Itaque qualis eorum motus quos drcAaiorpous Graeci 
vocant, talis horum mihi videtur oratio qui non elau- 
dunt numeris sententias, tartumque zbest at— quod ei 
qui hoe aut magistrorum inopia aut ingeni tarditate 
aut laboris fuga non sunt adsecuti solent dicere— 
enervetur oratio compositions verborum, ut aliter in ea 
nee impetus ullus nec vis esse possit. 


Here then in enervetur orato we have the reflection of Calvus' 
epithet enervis, and for good measure confirmed by the words 
quod ei solent dicere. 


? De orat. 2, 277 Egilius, qui videretur esse mollior [i. e. waStKés] 
nec esset. 
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A little further on in the same context Cicero, after speaking 
of inappropriate and injudidous employment of rhythm, oon- 
cludes (231): i 


Quae vitia qui fugerit, ab neque verbum ita traiciat ut 
id de industria factum intellegatur, neque inferciens 
verba quasi rimas exp!cat, nec minutos numercs se- 
quens concidat delumtz:que sententias, nee sine ulla 
commutatione in eodem semper versetur genere nu- 
merorum, is omnia fere vitia vitaverit. 


Here again the words of Brutus which Tacitus cites show that 
concidat delumbetque ?* are a reply to criticism—criticism which 
was indeed extreme, stampinz Cicero as an Asiatic and placing 
him in the same category vXh an Hegesias (infringendis con- 
cidendisque numeris, 230). As Cicero generalizes Ca.vus above 
with the words quod ei sol»nt dicere, so here he generalizes 
himself with quae vitia qut fugerit. 

These two passages afforl the only tangible examples which 
have survived into the Oraicr of the preliminary debate which 
led up to its composition, though, as we have seen, other frag- 
ments of the letters of Brutus and Calvus breath the same 
atmosphere. There is a suggestion at least in the Dialogus that 
Asinius also should be added to the correspondents ?* critical of 
Cicero's style. That he anc his son Asinius Gallus were bitter 
and persistent opponents of it is known from other sources. 
Their attacks were directed rot only against the composition of 
Cicero, but also against his diction, choice of words, etc. We 


2 Delumbis was a quasi tecirical designation of soft and effeminate 
composition, especially in the rLythms of the clausula, as may be seen 
best from Diomedes (de compcsitione or structura), p. 472: Certain 
combinations he points out yield structura quae vel delumbis vel fluxa 
vel mollis dieitur. On the gen2-al atmosphere of the word there is no 
more instructive passage thar Persius 1, 104 summa deltmbe saliva 
hoe natat in labris (with the receding examples). For elumbis see 
the commentary of Gudeman, Dal., p. 319. 

25 Ch. 25 extr. Nam quod i-*ieem se obtrectaverunt—et sunt aliqua 
epistulis eorum. inserta ex qui-vLs mutus malignitas detegitur—non est 
oratorum vitia, sed hominum. Nam et Calvum et Asinium et ipsum 
Ciceronem credo solitos et invidere et livere et ceteris humanae infirmi- 
tatis vitiis adfici: solum inter hos arbitror Brutum non malignitate 
nee invidia, sed simpliciter et mgenue iudicium animi sui detexisse. 
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cannot doubt that Calvus, meticulous purist, shared in such 
criticism, but our sources do not reveal it specifically. Quin- 
tilian (12, 1, 22) distinguishes carefully between the criticism 
of Brutus and Calvus qui compositionem repr2ndunt, and the 
Asinii qui vitia orationis eius etiam inimice pluribus locis in- 
sequuntur. li is easy to believe that Cicero exposed a flank to 
the hyper-sensitive critic who detected the Patavinity of Livy.?° 
But for Asinius the father there is I believe no specific evidence, 
beyond the generalities of Quintilian and Tacitus, available. 
But the same general direction of criticism may be discerned 
from the account which Gellius (17, 1) gives o2 Asinius Gallus 
and Largius Licinus (author of a Ciceromastiz): scribere ausi 
sunt M. Ciceronem parum integre atque improprie atque in- 
considerate locutum. ‘This looks to questions of diction and 
forms of words (like the Asinian ‘criticism o2 pugillaria for 
pugillares in Catullus)—the pedantries of purists, with which 
Cieero had small patience." Testimony more nearly contem- 
porarieous to the same sort of criticism is furnished by the 
amusing story which the Elder Seneca relates of the rhetorician 
L. Cestius Pius. He was present at a dinner given by the ` 
younger Marcus Cicero, governor of Asia in 29, whose memory, 
naturally feeble, deserted him utterly in his cups. In reply to 
repeated inquiries as to the name of his guest a servant sought 
to impress upon his master the identity of the man by describing 
him as the one, qui negabat patrem tuum litteras (that is 
ypapparuv) scisse (Suas. T, 13). The device was effective, it 
will be remembered, to the discomfiture of Cest-us. 

That the Orator with its vigorous pol2mical tone should bring 
controversy to an end was not to be expected. In his epilogue 
Cieero already foresees that Brutus is not to be won over, and 
a letter of later date confirms this (Ati. 14, 20 quod mihi 
placeret non probari). There is still less reason to think that 
the following of Calvus was affected. To follcw through the 
subsequent criticism of Ciceroniar oratory is beside the present 
purpose. But one trace of continued discussion. which took its 
rise from the words of the Oraior.itself may be added: at 


3° Of. the writer's paper “A Witticism of Asinius Pollio," in this 
Journal, 36, 70-75. 

27 Of. G. R. Throop, Ancient Literary Detractors of Cieero. Wash. 
Univ. Studies, St. Louis. | 
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Cicero . .'. reprehenditur a quibusdam tamquam orationem ad 
rhythmos adliget . . . invadunt ergo hane inter ceteras vocem 
(Quint. 9, 4, 58), ‘neque enim Demosthenis fulmina tanto 
opere vibratura^ dieit, ‘nisi numeris contorta ‘errentur’ 
(== Orat. 234). For Cicero's oratorical prestige fate was kinder 
than his critics. Death hed already taken Calvus. Calidius 
died in his province far from Rome. Fate and circumstance 
had eliminated Cato, Brutus, Caesar. Neither Asinius nor Mes- 
sala seem as yet to have won a commanding name as orators. 
A year later than the Orator he could fancy that th» Atticists 
had been driven from the field (Tusc. 2, 8). But the triumph, 
if not imaginary, was short-lived, and the death of Cicero loosed 
the tongues of many who had, not ventured to face his living 
word: postea vero quam triumvirali proscriptione consumptus 
est, passim qui oderant, qui invidebant, qui aemulabantur, adula- 
tores etiam praesentis potentiae non responsurum invaserunt 
(Quint. 12, 10, 18). Atticism, perhaps less specifically a school 
of Greek imitation, but a more comprehensive reaction towards 
Roman traditions and Latir purism,?? passed over to the coming 
age. lis leading patrons end exponents are Asinius and Mes- 
sala; it is exemplified in extant literature in the prose of Sallust 
and Nepos, in the poetry of Tibullus and Horace. 


G. L. HENDEICKSON. 
New HAVvEN, OONN. 


38 See the writer’s paper, * The Neoterie Poets and the Latin Purists,” 
Cl. Phil, vol. 12, pp. 329 ff. 
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For everyday purposes it is à sacrosanct principle in Latin 
syntax that, if an adjective accompany a predicative dative, it 
must be an adjective of quantity, of the type magnus, tantus, 
not an adjective of quality, of the type malus, talis. That prin- 
ciple is certainly violated if usíae irae, in Virgil’s well-known 
line (Aen., x. 714), comes under the rubric of predicative dative. 
The object of this article is to challenge the view—so far as I 
know, universally held—that Virgil permitted himself such a 
violation, and to advance the counter-taesis that the phrase is an 
instance of the genitive of quality. 

The modern commentators on Virgil generally eontent them- 
selves with quoting or alluding to Macrobius. Macrobius! words 
run thus (Sat. vi. 6, 9) : Haud aliter iustae quibus est Mezentius 
irae. Odio esse aliquem usitatum, irae esse inuentum Maronis 
est. Roby’s remark is: ‘One real exception [to the principle 
stated above] occurs, in Vergil, viz. custae irae. It is an ex- 
ception which proves the rule; for the whole expression is one of 
Vergil’s experiments, and described as such by Macrobius.’ 1 

Our distinguished grammarian writes here with less than his 
ordinary precision. If Virgil had used an unqualified irae as 
a predicative dative, that would still have been an experiment. 
But it cannot strictly be said that the whole expression is de- 
scribed by Macrobius in these terms. Macrobius perhaps did 
noi realize, perhaps disregarded as unimportant, the presence of 
the adjective. 

And supposing that Macrobius was conscious of the whole 
, expression iustae irae, and still decided that the words are dative 
like odio, can we trust his ipse divit, his grammatical insight, 
his feeling for language? He wrote modestly regarding himself 
(Sat., praef., 11): nisi sicubi nos sub alio ortos caelo Latinae 
linguae uena non adiuuet ; . . 1% petitum impetratumque uolu- 
mus ut aequi bonique consulant, si in nostro sermone natiua 
Romani oris elegantia desideretur. As it is difficult to judge 
any man’s feeling for language by merely one point, I think 


1 Latin Grammar, vol. li, p. xxxiii. My references are to the edition 
of 1889. 
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it is not irrelevant to refer io his pronouncement on a similar 
Virgilian question. In Sat. vi. 8, 11L, he discusses Virgils 
(Aen., vii. 187) 


ipse Quirinali lituo parcaque sedebat | succinctus trabea, 


and (in the person of Servius) decides that Q. iuo is an abla- 
tive of quality. The whole passage is amazing, not only for 
the coolness with which Macrobius merely plagiarizes from 
Aulus Gellius (v. 8), but for his calm refusal fairly to face 
a real difficulty. Picus Q. luo erat—so the scholarship of 
Aulus Gellius and Macrobius assures us—arouses no- greater 
qualms than uictorem Buten immani corpore, or statua grandi 
capite erat! One desiderates a mention of the alternative possi- 
bility that there is a zeugma in the word succinctus, so that out 
of it may be supplied instructus or ornatus. And surely immani 
corpore and. grandi capite are anything but convincing parallels: 
to gain the assent of scholarly readers, one would require to 
cite a passage like Cic. Fam. ix. 21, 2 fuerunt sella curuli (ac- 
cepted in the second edition (1918) of Tyrrell and Purser's com- 
mentary, but rejected? by taem in 1894), or Tac. Hist., ii. 82, 
firmus aduersus militarem largitionem, eoque exercitu meliore 
(accepted in Fisher’s text). I greatly doubt if any modern 
scholar would hold that we are bound by Macrobius’ judgment, 
even with Aulus Gellius behind it, that Q. kituo is an ablative of 
quality. And I believe that his dictum in regard to iustae irae, 
owing to the same insufficiency of statement and argument, is 
equally questionable. 

Macrobius was not alone among ancient scholars in taking 
irae as dative. Arusianus Messius (fourth century) among his 
Exempla Hlocutionum (241 L) includes Irae mihi est illud, 
sicut dolori mihi est, and quotes the passage of Virgil. . But on 
such a point can we trust the Esg. Eloc., which from the modern 
standpoint often seems a stupid work? at all events it is strange 
to find there that animi atrox illustrates the construction atroz 
huius rei, or itque reditque uiam the construction it Ulam rem; 
and the author is still in bondage to the notion that concubitu, 
uenatu, uestitu, wictu, wita such verbs as indulgere and in- 
uigilare, are ablatives. (Aulus Gellius in the second century 


2It was argued e. g. by Wesenberg that one might as readily write 
bono equo esse as sella curuli sse. 
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knew better.) Further, it is pretty certain that, since Arusianus 
Messius says dolori and Macrobius odio, Maccobius cannot have 
been dependent on the slightly earlier Haz. #loc., but compiler 
as he was, or, writ large, compilator, he mast have borrowed 
from the work of some other. Who was that other? Thilo? 
is of opinion that these varticular chapters o? Macrobius derive 
their materials ultimately from Aemilius Asper (say of the first 
or second century). Aemilius Asper, however excellent his 
reputation in certain respects, is a very sLadowy figure; we 
cannot definitely father upon him tais account of wstae wae; 
and if the work on the language cz Virgil attributed to him 
is really his, he had some things to karn, e. g. (like Arusianus 
Messius) the construction of indulgere. All the same, suppose 
that it be frankly admitted that ancient opinion, so far as we 
know it in the persons oz probably three representatives, is 
unanimous in regarding iustae irae as dative! Can we draw 
up an indietment against the scholarship of the first four cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and hold that profsssed grammarians ` 
and accomplished writers, whe had tsed the Latin tongue from, 
infancy, could be confused between a genitive—or it might be, 
an ablative—and a dative, and did not know ihe precise sense 
of a construction? Let me quote frcm a closely reasoned argu- 
ment on a similar topic. The late W. R. Jdardie, when con- 
tending that modern metricians kncw more about Greek verse 
than the Greeks did, wrote thus: ‘Lo we accept [the grammar 
of the ancients| or their critical treatment of texts? They 
spoke their language and wrote the texts, bus is it not the case 
that the arts of analysis and interpretation lagged far behind 
creation, and were developed surprisingly late? Do we believe 
Quintilian when he says of the “ Histcrical Infinitive”: 
“ stupere gaudio Graecus: simul enim auditur coepit” ...? Is 
it à happy description of tae shorter gen. pl. in Latin (deum) 
to say that it is the acc. sing. used for the gen. pL? . ... Why 
should the Greek treatment of metre be supposed to be infalli- 
ble?’ *—It is the old story: the plain man may give a proper 
judicial decision, but, from the legal standpoint, the reasons 
which he states for it may be all wrong: strictly logical argu- 


* Seruii in Vergilii Carmina Commentarii rec. Tailo et Hagen, vol. i, 
praef. p. xxv. . 
t Res Metrica, pp. ix f. 
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ment may be conducted by rersons who have learned none of 
the jargon of the formal discipline: Zielinski and Laurznd have 
rendered explicit, in vaster detail than: Cicero ever dreamed. of, 
the principles which the orator consciously and unconsciously 
followed in the ecnstruction of his clausulae. Yet so impossible 
is it for us moderns to master Latin, if we master it at all, 
otherwise than by latorious ard unstinted ‘discourse of reason,’ 
that we find it difficult to imagine a Cicero or a Virgil, a Terence 
or a Tacitus, taking his guicance from the cultivated society 
around him, and that daemon, the genius of the language, 
within his breast; and saying, on some occasions at least, ‘I 
know that this phrase, which is an adequate expression of my 
meaning, is also correct or ultimately justifiable,” but it is not 
my business to examine all the logic of the construction.’ That 
Romans spoke, wrote, and understood their language in that 
intuitive fashion, would seem. to us ineredible—if it were not 
true. 

To pass from Macrobius aad other ancients to the modern 
scholars, Roby's$ services in regard to the predicative dative 
were very important. Not only did he furnish an excellent list 
of the actual instances, but he clearly enunciated the principle 
of the quantitative nature of the possible attribute, and dealt 
on common-sense lines with suzh an exception as Cicero's sempi- 
ternae laudi. The main fault I have to find with his treatment 
is that, quoting such a phrase as nullo adiumento (which 
prima facie is ablative), and edmitting that such other phrases 
as funebri indicio, maiore miraculo, gratissimo pabulo, were 
certainly or possibly ablatives, he did not add to his well-known 
list of predicative nominatives" (argumentum, exitium, eto.) 
a companion-list of the ablatives and genitives of quality that 
contain a noun which commonly occurs in the predicative dative. 
Nieländer,’ who was comoilinz his lists about the same time, 
frequently cited such parallel phrases, but they did not suggest 
any general question to his mind. He accepted iustae irae as 


e Where logic cannot justify the classical writer, we have the happy 
hunting-ground of the psychological gramunarian. 

5 Latin Grammar, vol. 3, pp. xxv ff. 

* Vol. ii, p. xxix. 

8 Der Faktitive Dativus (four ‘ programmes ? I. 1874: IY. 1877: III. 
1 1893: III. 2 1894). 
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predicative, or as he calls it, factitive, dative, though he 
(wrongly, I think) took memorabili exemplo as an ablative of 
quality in Pliny N. H. xxx:v. 3. 92 (ex omnibus autem maxime 
cognomine insignis est Callimachus .. . eatztexitechnus appel- 
latus, memorabili exemplo adhibendi et curae modum), and 
though he (rightly, I think) vnderstood Ovid Met. x, 628 (non 
erit inuidiae uictoria nostra ferendae) as containing definitely 
a genitive of quality. 

I have therefore compiled the folowing list, probably by no 
means exhaustive, of the phrases, both attritutive and predica- 
tive, in which we have an ablative or genii-ve/of quality that 
may fairly be put alongside of a precieative cative. 


Adiumentum—Abl.:—Ahez. ad Her. 3.11.16 nos uero arbi- 
tramur non modo nullo adiumento esse sed potius maximo 
.impedimento: Cie. Verr. i. 5. 8103 ubi hoc uidet... 
tabellas sibi nullo adiumento frturas. 
Admiratio—Gen.:—Val. Max. i.6.5 praecipuae admirationis 
etiam illa prodigia (sunt): i. 7.3 illud etitm somnium et 
magnae admirationis eb zlari exitus: 1.8 Ext. 14 ne illius 
quidem paruae admirationis oculi: Pliny N. H. xvi. 40. 201 
abies admirationis praecipuae uisa est in naue: Apul. Met. 
iii. 2 rem admirationis maximae conspicio. 
Amor—Abl.:—Tac. Ann. vi.51 Drusus prosperiore ciuium 
amore erat. ; 

Cibus—Gen. :—Varro E. R. ii. 11.3 ex hoe lacte casei qui fiunt 
maximi cibi sunt bubwti .. . minimi eibi . . . caprini. 
Cura— Gen. :—Val. Max. vii. 7: init. uacemus nurc negotio, quod 

actorum hominis et praecipuae curae ° et altimi est temporis. 
Exemplum—Gen.:—Livy viii. 7.92 ut... . Manliana imperia 
. exempli tristis in posterum. essent: xxvi. 2.2 rem mali 
exempli esse, imperatores legi sb exercizibus: xxxiv. 61. 18 
mali rem exempli esse de nihilo hospites corripi: Val. Max. 
iv.1.11 quoniam unius testimonio aliquem cadere pessirai 
esset exempli: Petronius Sat. 111 singularis exempli fe- 
mina: Pliny N. H. vii. 16.68 in feminis ea res inauspicati 
fuit exempli regum temporibus: Pliny Est. iii. 1. 5 uxorem 
singularis exempli: Fist. ad Trai. 97 [98] et pessimi ex- 


° This may also be possessive genitive. There is the same doubt in 
regard to such an expression as magnae deliberarionis, 
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empli nec nostri saeculi est: Suet. Aug. 32 pleraque pessimi 
exempli: Y4/. 10 quiequid praetorianarum cohortium fuit, 
ut pessimi exempli, uno 2xauctorauit edicto. 

Fruetus—Abl.:—Varro E. R. i.7.2 sequi ut maiore quoque 
fructu sint. 

Gloria--Gen.:—Livy xxi. 21. € ut... bellum ingentis gloriae 
praedaeque futurum 3 Acai: 

Impedimentum——Abl :—Cic. dit. x. 18 mirificae tranquillitates 
... maiore impedimento fuerunt quam custodiae quibus 
adseruor [maiore M. maiori Orelli]: Sall. Tug. 97. 3 rati 
noctem et uietis sibi munimento fore, et, si uicissent, nullo 
impedimento. 

Indieium—Abl.:—Pliny V. H. xvi.10.40 picea montes amat 
atque frigora: feralis arbor et funebri indicio ad fores posita. 

Instrumentum—Ab]. -—Pliny V. H. xxxiv. 14. 188 optimo pes- 
simoque uitae instrumento est (ferrum) [reading slightly 
doubtful in other respects, but certain for the important 
words. |. 

Ínuidia 10__Abl.:—Cis. Af. ii. 9. 1 non enim poterimus ulla 
esse inuidia: Q. Fr. iii, é.2 tanta inuidia sunt consules: 
Eep. vi. 9 cum causa pari collegae essent, non modo inuidia 
pari non erant . . . : Corn. Nep. xviii. 7. 2 credens minore 
se inuidia fore: Pliny N. H. praei. 27 magna inuidia fuere 
omnia ea: Taz. Ann. vi. 5 Cotta Messalinus . . . inueterata 
inuidia. 

Gen. :—Ovid Am. iii. 6. 21 non eris inuidiae, torrens, mihi 
crede, ferendae: Met. x.628 non erit inuidiae uictoria 
nostra ferendae.* 


! Yt is worthy of remark that it is only in Prop. i. 12. 9 inuidiae 
fuimus that inuidiae (dat.) esse hts a personal subject (like odio esse). 
Usually the construction is aliquid est inmuidiae alicui, ‘some thing 
causes ill-will to (against) some person.’ 

11 The construction is a little doubtful—dative of work contemplated, 
possessive genitive, are championed by some—but that the genitive 
of quality is the most probable explanation is acknowledged by excel- 
lent editors, e. g. by Owen (on Tristia ii. 328), who compares with the 
gerundive ferendae (as qualitative genitive) Juv. xiii. 148 pocula 
adorandae robiginis. I add two similar instances of a gerundive in a 
qualitative ablative, Plaut. Pers. 521 forma expetenda liberalem virgi- 
nem: Tac. Ann. xv. 4 ¿mmis baud spernenda latitudine; and one of 
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Labor—Gen. :—Cie. De Orct. i. $ 150 est enim magni laboris, 
quem plerique fugimus. 

Miraculum—Abl. :—Pliny I. H. ix. 15. 46 in eodem esse . . . 
haud modico miraculo adfert uermes: xiii 13.85 hos fuisse 
e charta, maiore etiamnum miraculo, quod infossi du- 
rauerint: xxvii. 11. 99 nec quicquam irler herbas maiore 
equidem miraculo aspexi: Suet. Otho 12 per quae factum 
putem ut mors eius minime congruens uitae maiore mira- 
culo fuerit. 
Gen.:—Pliny N. H. xxxii. 4.4% non quia ignoremus gra- 
tiorem esse universitatem animalium, msiorisque miraculi. 

Mora—Abl.:—Pliny N.,H. xxxvi. 15.114 opus maximum om- 
nium quae unquam fusre humana manu facta, non tem- 
poraria mora verum etiam aeternitatis destinatione. 

Oblectatio 9—Gen.:—Tac. Ana. iv.14 Osctm . . . ludicrum 
leuissimae apud uulgum oblectationis. j 

Odium——Abl.:—Cie. Verr. Act.i.§ 42 quo maiore... apud 
eos odio esse debet: Ati. ii. 25.2 re publica nihil despera- 
tius, iis (abl.) quorum opera, nihil maiore odio: Tac. Ann. 
xii. 30 subiectis, dum adiviscerentur dominationes, multa 
caritate, et maiore odio, postquam adepti sunt: xiv. 62 leui 
post admissum scelus gratia, dein grauiore odio. 

Pabulum—Abl.:—Pliny N. H. xviii. 12. 120 (fabae) namque 
siliquae caulesque gratissimo sunt pabulo pecori. 

.Praesidium—Abl.:—Cic. Quinci. § 3 quod i tu iudex nullo 
praesidio fuisse uidebere contra uim. 
Gen. :—Pliny N. H. xxvii.6.62 contra ictus spiritum co- 
hibere singularis praesilii est. 

Quaestio **—Gen.:—Pliny N. H. vii.28.101 fortitudo in quo 
maxime exstiterit immensae quaestionis est: xxviii. 2. 10 ex 


ferendus as the attribute of gn cbjeetive genitive, Cic. Off. ii. § 36 
opum nimiarum, potentiae non ferendae . . . regnandi .. . cupiditates. 

123 This may also be ablative absolute. 

18 Roby has no reference to oblectationt as predicative dative, but 
Nieländer, (II. p. 36) takes the word so in Tac. Germ. 33 oblectationi 
oculisque ceciderunt. 

14 For quaestioni as predicat.ve dative, Nieländer cites Justin ii. 10. 
15 quaestioni res diu fuit: as ior the genitives in Pliny, they may be 
qualitative, or may be possessive. 
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homine remediorum primum maximae quaestionis et semper 
incertae polleantne aliqu d uerba. 
Remedium—Abl.:—Pliny N. H. xxii. 25. 119 praesentaneo sunt 
remedio: xxiii. 8.149 rnelei praesenti remedio esse di- 
cuntur: xxiv. 13. 118 sirgulari remedio intelligitur (esse): 
xxiv. 13.121 alterum genus ruki. . . gignit pilulam cas- 
taneae similem, caleulosis praecipuo remedio: xxv. 8. 90 
sucus decoquitur, singulari remedio contra  -aligines 
oculorum. 
Gen.:—Pliny N. H. xv.10. 36. quartum pitydia uocant ... 
singularis remedii aduerzus tussim: xxi. 18. 118 radix ad- 
uersus serpentium ictus et scorpionum. praesentis remedii 
est: xxvii. 12. 127 eximii aduersus scorpiones remedii : xxxiv. 
11. 114 haec omnia trita aceto T'3asio colliguntur in pilulas, 
excellentis rernedii contza initia glaucomatum: xxxvi. 20. 
147 esse ad iocineris uit:i praecipui remedii. 
Signum—Abl.:—Pliny N. A. xvi. 83. 139 cupressus . . . Diti 
sacra et ideo funebri signo ad domos posita. 
Spectaculum—Abl.:—Varro E. E. i. 2. 10 fundi eius . . . iu- 
cundiore spectaculo sunt multis: Val. Max. iji. 2.238 hinc 
Romanis, illine Britannicis oculis incredibili, nisi cernereris, 
spectaculo fuisti. 
Gen.:—Livy xxix. 26.1 sed ne priore quidem (bello) ulla 
profectio tanti spectaculi fuit. 
Venenum—Abl.:—Pliny N. F. xxiv. 1. 9. ceteris iumentis prae- 
sentaneo ueneno. | 
Vitium—Abl.:—Cic. Tusc. m.§ 66 eodem enim uitio est ec- 
fusio animi in laetitia qao in dolore contractio. 
Vsus—Gen. :— Caes. B. C. iii. 45. 6 non recusare se quin nullius 
usus imperator existimaretur: Livy xxxi. 89.10 quae... 
nullius admodum usus ex: Pliny N. H. xiv. 10. 86 nullum 
(uinum) ex his plus quam annui usus: xxi. 18. 117 radix 
... quam... cyperida uocant, magni in medicina usus: 
. xxiv. 5. 17 (cedrus) magni ad uclumina usus . . . defuncta 
corpora . . . seruat: xxiv. 5. 19 oleum . . . uehementioris 
ad omnia eadem usus: xiv. 16. 152 nascitur in palustribus, 
magnifici usus ad uulnera cum aceto: (ibid.) herbam eximii 
usus ad uulnera: xxv.12.151 cicuta quoque uenenum est 
. ad multa tamen usus non cmittendi: xxix. 3. 55 fit ex 
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adipe anserum—alioqui celeberrimi usus, set ad hoc in Com- 
magene Syriae parte: Quintil. Inst. Orsi. x. 6. 1 (est) 
usus frequentissimi: Suet. Aug. 71 et mox uasa aurea as- 
siduissimi usus conflauerit cmnia: Nero 47 duos scyphos 
gratissimi usus: Aul. Gell. iv. 1. 6 rem cctidiani usus. 
Vülitas—Abl.:—Varro R. R. i.4.9 nemo enim eadem. utili- 
tati*® (abl.) non formosius quod est emere mauult pluris, 
quam si est fructuosus turpis: Pliny NW. E. xxvi. 8. 88 (si- 
laus) coquitur ut olus acidum, magna utilitate uesicae. - 
Gen. :—Caes. B. C. iii. 16. 9 ne res maximae spei maximae- 
‘que utilitatis eius iracundia impedirentur: Pliny N. H. 
xxiv. 11. 88 papyrum praecipuae utilitatis cum inaruit: xxix. 
3. 56 de anserum ouis magnae utilitatis: Aul. Gell. i. 3. 30 
id maxime exploratae utilitatis est: xvi. 1 (caption) eius- 
demque utilitatis sententia. 
Before discussing iustae irae closely, I wish to make some 
remarks on the foregoing list: 


(1) To take one instance out of several, the 5redicative dative 
construction is aliquid est glorwe or honori, ‘some thing is the 
cause of glory or honour (to some person). But no one says 
aliquis honori est, “some one is honored? Accordingly I have 
not included in the list sentences like Cic. Att. it. 21. 5 (Bibulus) 
admirabili gloria est: Cic. De Orat. ii. § 75 quod eius nomen erat 
magna apud omnis gloria: Caes. B. G. vi. 18.4 magno hi sunt 
apud eos honore. For the ablative of quality is not being used 
in anything like the same sense, or applied to the same kind 
of subject, as the predicative dative. Similarly, we have Cic. 
Fam. xv. 19. 2 quanto amori probitas et clementia: i. e. aliquid 
(and possibly aliquis) amori est, ‘is the cause of love, is love- 


15 Hadem utilitati perhaps depends on quod est as ablative of quality. 
I think it is more probably ablative absolute. 

1? Editors are not unanimous in their treatment of such szblatives. 
If any reader, relying e. g. on Mayor's note on Cic. Phil. ii. § 71 (quo 
numero fuisti?), or on Riemann’s account of parentis loco, hostium 
numero (Syntaxve latine! p. 138), regards them as instances virtually of 
the local ablative, I refer him to Madvig Lat. Gr. § 272 obs. 2, Kühnast 
Liv. Synt. p. 179, Nipperdey Opuscula p. 173, Tyrrell and Purser’s notes 
on Cie. Fam. viii. 2, 1 [Ep. 196] and (in their second edition) Fam. 
ix. 21. 2 [Ep. 497], where the claims of the ablative of quality or 
description are accepted. | 
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able’: therefore, while prosperiore amore erat (Tac. Anz. vi. 51) 
is included in my list, Cic. Att. iii. 5 ut eodem amore sis (‘feel 
the same love^) Cic. Post Red. m Sen. § 24 tanto amore in me, 
are, on grounds of irrelevance, omitted. 

(2) It seldom happens that one and the same noun is used 
in both ablativa and genitive indifferently. And if a noun abides 
by one of these cases, it is seldom possible to forecast which of 
the two cases that will be. Further, there are advantages in the 
fact that both a5latives and genitives of quality are found. If 
Livy writes iani? spectaculi and if Valerius Maximus shows 
himself in gereral not averse to the qualitative construction, is 
there any reason why in this latter author incredibili spectaculo 
should be ranked as £& strained use of predicative dative, and 
not as an ablative of quality? The elder Pliny is very fond of 
a loose ablative absclute ' (e. g. N. H. xii. 26. 129 dat et malo- 
bathrum Syria .. . fertiliore eiusdem Aegypto), and one is 
tempted to bring under this head every difficult ablative phrase 
in his work. 'Thus, i» N. d. xxvi.8.88 (silaus) coquitur ut 
olus acidum, magna utilitate uesicae, some may regard the abla- 
tive as absolute merely: but when one is confronted with N. H. 
xv.10.36 quartum pitydia uocant . . . singularis remedii ad- 
uersus tussim, he mus;, I think, admit that the ablative phrase 
may, with equal reason, be ranked under abl. qualitatis. 

(8) Remedium est: remedio est: singulari remedio est: singu- 
laris remedii est. What precisely are the differences among 
these?!* The predicative dative probably means ‘it serves to 
heal’ ‘it results in healing’ ‘it causes healing’ The predica- 
tive nominative is the plain ‘it is a remedy.’ With a certain 
type of noun, the predicative nominative may perhaps be more 
striking and metaphorical: I should think, for example, that 
when Cieero (Ferr. Act. i.811) spoke of Verres legatio as 
exitium Asiae, it was in the same strong sense in which a Roman 
would speak cf some person as lues or worago, or in which we 
might describe a pezson or thing as ‘ our despair? Ths ablative 


17 For a good list of shese see Johann Müller Der Stil des älteren 
Plinius (1883). pp. 28. 

15 Cp. Nieländer, I. 5. Y, who does not examine the question in detail, 
bat quotes Grimm’s general remark: ‘Der feinere Gebrauch hat jedes- 
mal zu wählen unter diesen Formen: leise Unterschiede hängen davon.’ 
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and genitive of quality (between which, for our present purpose, 
there is virtually no difference) succeed somehow in indicating 
the same ideas as the predicative dative, but from another aspect 
—ihis, namely, that there is attached to the subject a certain 
. endowment, possession, characteristic: ‘it is possessed of a pecu- 
liar power to heal’: maiore impedimento est ‘it has a greater 
hindering power.’ I think it must be conceced, on the one hand, 
that the difference of ultimate meaning between predicative 
dative and ablative or genitive of quality is seldom, if ever, of 
` any real importance (e. g. matori odio * he causes greater hatred ’ 
—marore odio ‘he has greater hatred attached to him’ ‘he is 
the object of greater hatred’): and, on the other hand, that, 
though the English language may find it difficult to supply 
anything like a literal translation for $ucuadiore spectaculo, 
funebri signo, there is no reason to suppose that the use of such 
substantives in these ablative and genitive phrases seemed to the 
Romans to put an excessive strain on the original meaning of 
the words. 

(4) If this is granted, I think the claim of a phrase like 
nullo adiumento, nullo impedimento, to recognition as an abla- 
tive of quality in its own right is absolutely indefeasible. (Roby, 
it may be remembered, classified these as predicative datives, 
with nullo as an archaic or varient form o2 that case: Nie- 
lander +° thought that the phrases were ablative, but that they 
arose through false analogy, because it was supposed that magno 
adiumento, etc. were ablative.) For let it be remembered (a) 
that nullus in the ablative of quality has a most respectable 
history: e. g. Plaut. Mil. Glor. 1369 fide nulla esse te: Cic. Phil. 
iii. 816 homo nullo numero: Cic. Att. 11.9.1 non... ulla esse 
inuidia: Pliny Epist. vi.29 multos . . . nullis litteris: Tac. 
Haist. 1.64 nullo... honore fuit. (b) that if singularis re- 
medii, tanti spectaculi, maiore impedimenito can give a justi- 
fiable sense, nullo impedimento, and the like, as ablatives, can 
hardly be rejected. The question, I admit, is complicated by 
the fact that Caesar is credited with having written B.C. ii. 7.1 
Nasidianae naues nullo usui fuerunt.. But no other Roman 
writer, so far as I am aware, followed him in supposing that 
nullus was an appropriate wcrd to accompany a predicative 
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dative; and Caesar, it seems to me, may have been working on 
the doctrinaire principle that where a predicative dative could 
go, nullus (==3 strengthened non) could also go. Certainly, in 
another passage (B. C. id. 45. 6) Le used the genitive phrase 
nullius usus, which, I hope, may have represented his maturest 
judgment. 

(5) On all accounts, I think that the syntactical conscience 
is relieved of an enormous burden if mullo adiumento, praesenti 
remedio, eic. can be removed from Roby’s list of predicative 
datives, and treated as ablatives of quality. 

To grapple now with tustas irae, Y would point ouz that the 
only definite instance of iraz as a predicative dative is later 
than Virgil, viz. Sil. Ital. Pun. xi. 504 Hannibal est irae tibi. 
This may be an argument—at best it is inconclusive—to show 
that the later pcet understool the l-ne of Virgil as containing 
the same construction. Apart from the Mezentius line, Virgil 
can hardly be accused of temerity in his use of the predicative 
dative. He has somethirg like twerty-five certain instances, of 
which curae and ausilio are the most common: there are ac- 
companying adjectives only in Geo. iii. 112 tantae curae and 
Aen. v. 523 magno augurio. 

The ordinary reader of Virgil, with or without Roby at his 
elbow, is apt to suppose that nouns which are found as predica- 
tive datives never, or very selcom, oceur in one of the qualitative 
constructions. The list given above contains fully twenty-five 
such words, ix about eighty-five instances: previous to Virgil 
there are twelve words, and about seventeen or eighteen in- 
stances. Further, every cne readily imagines that susíae est irae 
as qualitative zenitive can orly mean ‘he feels just anger? A 
few minutes’ study of the list should, I think, disabuse the 
mind of this notion. Consider these parallel instances: 


Ablative and Genitive 


English eres Dative of Quality 
to be the object of ^ admirationi esse praecipuae 
admiratiom admirationis 


odium l inuidiae non ferendae 
to be the object of odio esse maiore odio. 
hatred 


to be the object of ^ iruidiae esse f inueterata inuidia: 
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Seeing that before his time, irae had not, so faz as we know, been 
used as a predicative dative, seeing that before his time maore 
odio (abl.) had been used, as well as quantc odio (dat.), can 
` it be said that Virgil—if Virgil really argued with himself on 
the matter—would think himself limited to the predicative 
dative construction in any experiment he might make with ira? 
One last prejudice perhaps remains. It may be supposed by some 
that in Virgil’s line the presence of the dative of the personal 
object (quibus) necessarily marks the iustae vrae as predicative 
dative. But that dative of the personal object very naturally 
represents what, in a numibe- of passages, is represented by apud 
and the accusative (maiore apud eos odio, leuissimae apud 
uulgum oblectationis) : and under adiumentum, remedium, spec- 
iaculum, uenenum, utilitas, the reader will find instances of the ~ 
dative of the person (or cf the equivalent of the person) accom- 
panying a qualitative phrase. Y venture to think that my whole 
proof is clinched by the citation cf Tac. Ann. xii. 30 subiectis, 
dum adipiscerentur dominationes, multa caritate, et maiore odio, 
postquam adepti sunt. 

I maintain therefore that on every ground the idum of 
probability is in favour of the supposition that tustae irae is a 
genitive of quality. 

ROBERT G. NISBET. 

UNIVERSITY OF Guasaow, SCOTLAND. 
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SOME NOTES ON ROMAN TRAGEDY 


It is a famiLar fact that from the very outset Romar drama- 
tists produced plays the titles of which do not correspond to 
anything in tke list of Greek tragedies known to us. Apart 
from the possibility of Contaninatio, the following alternatives 
seem open: 


1. The plays may represent Greek originals of which the 
very names have vanished, except as preserved in the Latin 
imitations. 

2. They may represent Greek originals known to us under 
other titles. 

9. They may represent an independent handling of the 
common legends. ü 


Of these (2) has, as a rule, been assumed by the older 
criticism to be necessarily true. Nauck, for example, actually 
includes a number of tkese Roman titles in his Index Fabu- 
larum (T. G. F. 2, pp. 963ff.). Neither proof nor disproof, 
unfortunately, is possible; but either (2) or (8) may be right 
in any particular case, and reither should be neglected. Such 
a play as the Equus T'roianus (Livius, Naevius) must have fol- 
lowed much the same story es Aen. IT, 57-198 and 238-65 (cf. 
Hyginus 108) ; and, if tne record of the Sinon of Sophocles be 
genuine, it toc must have described the same events. Both the 
*IAtov mépo: and the "AzówAcvs (cf. Aristotle Poetics XXIIT), 
too, probably cerived their plots in some measure from the story 
of Sinon; the-e was thus abundant material already in tragic 
form for the Romans to draw upon. But if any one.of these 
three plays served as a modal, the mere fact of the change of 
title suggests that the persons and events were viewed from a 
different angle and with a different value. The Latin plays, 
iherefore, must have bcrne, however faintly, that impress of 
individual pezsonality which is one of the ultimate tests of 
originality in the true sense. But there are other plays which 
cannot fairly be classed with the Equus Troianus, because there 
seems to be ro trace of any Greek tragedy with an even ap- 
proximately similar plot; nor can they be explained by (1) 
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above, for they are related to the extant or known material in 
a manner which cannot be fortuitous, revealmg as it does the 
working of certain definite principles in selecting and using 
the available legends. The Hesiona of Naevius is a case in 
point. The story is given by Hyginus (89 s. c. Laomedon), who 
relates the broken pledge of Laomedon, the wrath of Apollo, 
the sacrifice of the Trojan maidens, the rescue of Hesione: by 
Heracles and Telamo, the second treachery of Laomedon, his 
defeat and death at the hands of Heracles and the marriage 
of Hesione and Telamo. The single line which survives does not 
enable us to determine how much was included by Naevius, We 
hear, however, of a Latin Laomedon (anothe- play without an 
* original’) and this seems to make it probable that the Hesiona. 
opened with the heroine chained to her rock end that the chief 
interest was found in her relations to Telamo. Thus presented, : 
there is an obvious resemblance to the Andromeda legend; but 
the important point is thet Hesione becomes the wife of Telamo 
and the mother of Teucer. Her story can thus be related to 
the body of legend surrounding Ajax, one o2 the chief of all 
the epic and tragic heroes, and I suggest that Roman tragedy 
shows a definite tendency to group minor personages (who do 
not figure in tragedies of their own in Greek) around the great 
figures. The story must, of course, possess dramatic features 
of its own to make it attractive, but, granting this, the * principle 
of complement’ seems to be clearly indicated. The T'ecmessa of 
Julius Caesar Strabo is another ‘ Ajax cycle’ play, and so is the 
Telamo of Ennius. It seems to have been entirely concerned 
with the hero as father, and there is no indicacion of his earlier 
adventures as Argonaut or in the hunt of the Calydonian boar. 
The whole action springs from the fate of Ajax, who is in a 
sense the hero of the play, controlling it from the outside just 
as Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar does. The main spring is given 
in the line addressed by 'Telamo to his surviv-ng son: 


Scibas natum ingenuum Aiacem cut tu obsidionem paras, 


for it is the father’s unjust suspicion which causes the tragedy. 
Everything is dominated by the relation to Ajax, and our ‘ com- 
plementary’ principle is clear. Its operation is further clear 
in another way, for the play may be called the ‘first part’ of 
the Teucer of Sophocles, the plot of which is indicated by Vell. 
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Pater. LI. So the Periboea (Pacuvius) is a kind of prologue to 
the story of Oedipus, doing for his foster-parents what the Laius 
of Aeschylus did for his actual father; so the Medus (Pacuvius) 
carries on the fortunes of Medea’s family beyond the Aegeus 
of Euripides, or the Medea Atheniensis of Ennius. The 
Teuthras of Jalius shows the principle applied in much the 
same way. Theugh his story was treated by Aeschylus, Agathon, 
Cleophon, Iopkon and Moschion as well as by Euripides, Tele- 
phus is not one of the great heroes like Ajax, and he seems to 
have been rega-ded even in antiquity as more or less the special 
property of Evripides. His T'elephws tells the last part of the 
tale of which the first eppears in the Auge; but there is no 
record of his aver havirg treated the middle portion. That 
hlank is filled 5y the Latin Teuthras (cf. Hyg. 100). The one 
surviving fragment Flammea-n per cethram late ferudam ferre 
facem seéms ta refor to some portent at the moment when Auge 
is about to slay her own son (in Hyginus a draco immani 
magnitudine appears). The play this rounds off and completes 
the story left unfinished by Huripidss. 

Another tendency, interesting in iiself, and of very great im- 
portance for tne true understanding of certain other plays is 
illustrated by the Epinausimache (Accius) which clearly goes 
beyond the Greek dramatic <radition altogether, and seeks its 
inspiration diract from Homer. ‘H ézi vavol páy« describes the 
subject-matter of Iliad XIII-XV and the burning of the Greek 
fleet by Hector. Ribbeck suggested that Accius! ‘original’ was 
“eine jüngere Ueberarbeitunz des Aeschyleischen Werxes," but 
of that adaptation, if it was ever made, there is absolutely no 
trace, and its 2xistence is a mere assumption. The Aeschylean 
plays in question formed a complete trilogy, the Myrmidons, 
Nereids and Phrygians and in each of them, so far as can be 
discovered from tne fragments, Achilles himself was the pro- 
tagonist. In che Myrmidons the embassy to Achilles, the ex- 
pedition and d»ath of Patroclus and the lament of Achilles seem 
to have been included, in the Nere:ds, the arming of Achilles 
and the death of Hector, and in the Phrygians, the ransoming 
of Hector’s bcdy. It thus appears that while the title of the 
Epinausimache recalls Homer, its subject falls into the interval 
between the X yrnudons and the Neretds, and, as stat»sd above, 
there is absolutely no evidence thas it was ever treated inde- 
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pendently in Greek tragedy. Accius was not, however, the first 
to introduce it into Latin: cf. Schol. Gronov. ad Cic. Pro Rose. 
Am. XXXII, 90: In Ennic haec fabula. inducitur Achilles quo 
tempore propier Brisevdem cum Graecis pugnare noluit, quo 
etiam tempore Hector classem gorum incendit e. q. s. This 
indication goes beyond the Myrmidsns but does not reach the 
Nereids; the latest incident mentiored by the scholiast is the 
flight of the wounded Odysseus and his attempts to explain 
away his cowardice. The emphatic quo tempore . . . quo etiam 
tempore suggests that the whole plot was included; hence it is 
highly unlikely that the Achilles car be a coniaminatio of the 
Myrmidons and Nereids as is sometimes suggested. Still less 
can it be a contammatio oi the whole trilogy. The only frag- 
ment of Ennius now extamt that cculd by any possibility be 
referred to the Neretds, the Thelis wilt mater quoted by Varro 
(L. L. VII, 87), seems by its metre to belong to the Scenica, 
but Varro gives no refererce of any sort beyond the author’s 
name. Of the other plays on Achilles, of which there were 
several, practieally nothing beyond the titles is known; so we 
are in no sense justified in assuming that the second element 
of the Achilles of Ennius is due to Contaminatio as usually 
understood. The subject evidently attracted Ennius, for he has 
two plays of the name. In one (Achilles Aristarcht) he clearly 
used dramatic source; can we not see in the other an indepen- 
dent use of Homer? This possibility once edmitted would go 
far towards solving some o- the many problems arising out of 
the same poet’s other plays. In the case of the Andromache, . 
for example, the obvious assumption is that the ‘ original’ is 
the Andromache of Euripices; but the heroines character and 
the general circumstances: are so diiferent that most scholars 
agree that, whatever the ‘original’ may have been, it most 
certainly was not the Euri»idean play of the same name. It 
has been suggested that Enrius used the Trojan Women, or that 
his play was a contaminatic of the Trojan Women and the He- 
cuba. Of the two, the latter theory is decidedly the better. It 
is impossible to suppose that the action of the Andromache takes 
place in the Troad, for the fragment Zap ex alio naues 
ueliuolas is a clear referenee to the storm which overtook the 
Greek fleet on its way home, end the present ravit invalidates 
the suggestion that we are dealing with a prophecy by Minerva 
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or Cassandra. (In the passage from the Troades quoted by 
Ribbeck as parzllels the future is used, v. 77 répa, v. 80 öser 
noí, and the prophecy cf Cassandra refers to Odysseus only, 
not to the Greek fleet as a whole.) But there is no trace of either 
the Polydorus >r the Polyxena episode in the surviving frag- 
ments. The induence of the Hecuba, therefore, cannot be estab- 
lished; and, on the other hand the fragment Nam neque irati 
neque blandi quicquam sincerum sonunt suggests an outburst 
‘against Spartar hyvocrisy like that in Eur. Andr., 445 X. The 
question Quid it? Seditio tchetne an numeros augificat suos, 
too, can quite well be referrel to the conspiracy of Orestes to 
murder Neopto.emus. We seem, then, reduced to the time and 
place of the Andromache of Eriripides; yet it is quite impossible 
to suppose that there car. be any real connection between the 
two plays. The difficu:ty disappears if we suppose that Ennius 
derived his conception from Homer, that his tragedy is an 
amplification of the prophecy in the Iliad. 


And while I bend beneath the load of life 
They say—behold th» mighty Hector’s wife. 


Such is his theme; and to elaborate it, he may well have 
taken the method later adopzed by Racine, and made Astya- 
nax survive the fall of Troy to fall with his mozher into 
the hands of the jealous Hermione. The tradition that he 
did so survive was familiar in the Middle Ages, and he 
appears in the Chroniques de Saint Denis as the founder of the 
French monarchy. The same tradition is not altogether un- 
known in classical times (cf. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom., I. 4% and 
Strabo XIII), and the mere fact that Accius wrote & tragedy 
entitled Asiyanax suggests that the early dramatists knew the 
same form of the story.. Homer himself does not describe the 
time or manner of the death of Astyanax, and there is no proof 
that his death has taken place before the Andromache of Ennius 
opens; the fragment Hectoris 4atum de muro iactarier probably 
belongs to the Hecuba. Though the ordinary version appears 
in the latter play, there need be no difficulty in supposing that 
Ennius could edopt another form where it suited him. He 
had the examp-e of Euripides, if nothing else, for the death 
of Polyxena takes place in tke Trojan Women before the de- 
parture of the Greek fleet, in the Hecuba after that departure. 
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Moreover, the change in no way destroys but rather greatly 
intensifies the emotional value of Andromache’s story, and, far 
from contradicting the Homeric account, it keeps alive the true 
Homeric tradition (which had been obscured 3y Euripides) of 
the ever faithful wife and widow of Hector. ‘This tradition 
` passes from Ennius to Vergil, from Vergil to Racine; the whole 
of the French poet’s remarkable seeord preface to Andromaque 
deserves to be read in this connection. In particular, the pas- 
sage beginning C’est presque ta seule chose que jemprunte, 
might almost have been written by Ennius. ` 

Having illustrated the possibilities of ditact Homeric in- 
fluence, I conclude by suggesting that yet another general 
tendency, the ‘Selective’ as we may call it, can be detected. 
The Jliona of Pacuvius is an excellent illustretion. The story 
as given by Hyginus (109) bears a close resemblance to certain 
parts of the Hecuba of Euripides, but the differences are im- 
teresting and suggestive. In Euripides, Polydorus, the brother 
of Iliona, is killed, in Pacuvius, owing to her substitution 
of one child for the other, itis her own sen Deipylus. In 
Euripides, the blinding of Polymrestor is part of the revenge 
of Hecuba, in Pacuvius it is carried out by Polydorus and 
Iliona together. Iliona herself, the heroine cf Pacuvius, does 
not appear in Euripides at all. But her introduction, and the 
part she plays, produce a finer and more tragic effect. The 
wife who slays her own husband who is himself the slayer 
of her son, awakens far deeper ‘feelings of bity and terror’ 
than the aged queen who takes a savage revenge upon her 
treacherous hospes. Pacuvius has thus, by confining himself to 
one half of Euripides’ subject-matter, made a more artistic play; 
by submitting the material to this process of selection, he has 
made out of the worst constructed of extant Greek tragedies -a 
whole which has real organic unity. It seems more than possible 
that the same thing was done in other cases; the Hecuba of 
Ennius, for example, may have omitted the Folydorus episode 
altogether, and dealt only with the fate of Polyxena and its effect 
upon her mother. The seantiness of our meterial makes all 
such conclusions uncertain, and the best of them can hardly 
be better than conjectures. But in spite of aL, it is clear that 
the Roman tragedians were no mechanical ‘imitators’; when 
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Hermes, LX (1925). 


Reste frühhellenistischer Poetik im Pisonerbrief des Horaz 
(1-18). K. Latte adds further evidence of Hellenistic influence 
on the Ars Poetica. In v. 146 the Reditus Dicmedis (i. e. The- 
bais together with the "Ewíyovo;) is evidently regarded as Ho- 
meric, a view that antedates the Alexandrian criticism. Latte 
approves of Fitch’s defense of the existence of this tradition 
(cf. Class. Philol. XVII (1922). Further, Horace’s remarks 
on the chorus and tibia and, especially, his d-recvions for the 
satyr drama apply to the period of his source, Neoptolemus of 
Parium, not to the time of Augustus. The exemplifieation of 
Horace's advice can be detected in the fragments of Sositheus, 
which show an attempt to revive the 9pàpa carupwór in the early 
Hellenistic period. 


Herophilos bei Kallimachos (14-82). H. Oopermann shows 
from Galen, Celsus and others that to Herophilus is due the dis- 
covery that the eye-ball is enclosed by 2our membranes, and that 
this induced Callimachus in his hymn in Dian. 7. 53, to describe 
the eye of the Cyclopes as odxe toa rerpa[locio. 


Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Arbeitsweise des Plautus (33- 
49). G. Jahn discusses scene II 4 of the Trinummus, and 
concludes that in the Greek original, the dialogre between Stasi- 
mus and Philto constituted a separate scene, as the combina-. 
tion with the Lesbonicus-Philto dialogue is awkward (cf. 527-8 
and 562-8). Plautus may have had in mind & scene like that 
at the close of the Eunuchus. Lessing anticipated the above 
result in his “ Schatz” (based on the Trinummus) by eliminat- 
ing Lelio (== Lesbonicus) in Aufzug 7. 


Zum. * Pheidias-Papyrus " (56-58). W. Judeick prints with 
Robert’s conjectures, the two fragments of this pavyrus, which 
were published by Jules Nicole in the year 191C. Robert, read- 
ing Ne]x[o]zoActrg . Peasia in A 17, argued thet this could not 
refer to the great sculptor (S. B. der Berl. Akadem. 1914, 
806 f). Judeich now, with the assistance of Jensen, conjec- 
tures á]k[p]ozóAe, and suggests as an approximation of the 
meaning of A 16-18: [rjs 'Afqvàs rys èv v5 àļ<[poróàeae c2|s] 
Pasig |ércrarropévgs * ô| pord aow "HAso c|ept rot aap’ adrois 
"OdAupriov As]. This would lend support to Philochorus’ scho- 
lium (Arist. Peace 605): droaveiy vxo "HAciwy, which need not 
be taken in a literal sense. Judeich agrees with the account of 
Pheidias’ last years by A. Frickenhaus (Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst. 
XXVIII 1913, 342 ff.), according to which Fheidias was ac- 
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cused of theft at Athens 483/2, so that he began on the Zeus 
statue at Olympia at the earliest 432; then, a few years later, 
he was subjected to a similar accusation, was imprisoned and 
died there, probably, of sickness. In a Nachtrag Judeich dis- 
sents from H. Schrader’s cpinion (Phidias, Frankfurt a. M. 
1924) : that Pheidias was accused at Athens in 438/7, in agree- 
ment with Rosenberg (Jahrb. f. d. kl. Altertum. XXXV 1915, 
219 f). 


Britomartis (59-65). R. Holland examines the legends of this 
divinity and her various epitaets, and shows that the Oxyrhynch. 
pap. IV (1904) no. 661 has nothing to do with the Dictynna 
myth as Maass imagined (cf. A. J. P. 45, 287). 


Eine unbekannte Topographie von Emporion (66-73). A. 
Sehulten gives the history cf this Phocaean colony, located on 
the northeast coast of Spain, and shows that Sallust’s history, 
book III, fragment 6 (Mavrenbr. ed.) must be included with 
other ancient topograph:es of this commercial port. A catapult 
has been reeonstructec from a fragment found here (cf. 
Schramm, Die ant. Geschütze der Saalburg 1918, Kap. 4). 


Untersuchungen zur Komposition und zu den Quellen von 
Tacitus Annalen (74-93). F. A. Marx finds that the Annals 
follow a scheme of yearly events:. 1, Activities of the emperor; 
a) matters touching the imperial family; b) foreign affairs, 
chiefly wars. 2, Activisies of the senate, i. e. domestic affairs, 
and occasional wars in senatorial provinces. Deviations from 
this scheme are explained. The sources of the foreign wars were 
in the main literary, the acta senatus were directly used for the 
accounts of the senate. His results are presented in a table. 


Stellvertreter der Praefecti Praetorio (94-103). A. Stein 
emends and interprets an inscription found in Ostia (Not. d. 
scavi 1923, 397-411), which honors: Manilio Rus[ticiano] 
praef(ecto)  ann(onae) a(genti) v(ices) prae[f{ectorum) 
praet(orio)] em(inentissimorum) v(irorum) cet. A number of 
other cases of such subszitutes is discussed. Subsequently (page 
260) he reports that his identification of the above M. R. with 
the Manilius R. under Mexentius is mistaken, as a squeeze 
plainly shows MANLI; but he upholds his date. In an Anhang 
he discusses £ Greek inscerip-ion found in Aquae Tauri (Not. d. 
scavi 1923), dedicated to the nymphs by Alcibiades, a freedman 
of Hadrian, whom he identifies as a countryman of Phlegon of 
Tralles. That a Greek from the Orient should show his nation- 
ality in Italy under Hadrian, the philhellene, is noteworthy. 


Miscellen: H. Lamer shows that the general belief that Isidore 
(origin. XVIII 60-68) is describing the ludus latrunculorum 
with his account of the calculi ordinarii and vagi, is extremely 
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doubtful; which is true also of the assumption that XII seripta 
was a ‘twelve-line’ game. He regards the artcle on * playing- 
board? games in Daremberg-Saglio ILI 994, as the best we have 
at present.—B. A. Müller (110-112) emends plausibly Kipatos 
KóXros, in Stephanus p. 687, 2/3 M, to read Kx(yv»paios k.—C. 
Fensterbusch (112) holds that e«gvj in Pollux IV 123 cannot 
mean stage; it includes the Aey&or in contrast with épynotpa. 


Ovids Metamorphosen in doppelter Fassung II (113-143). 
H. Magnus examines a number of passages, where there is a. 
choice of one of two versions of seemingly sqnal value, and 
$45). that only one of these can be by Ovid “et. A. J. P. 27, 
345), 


Eine umstrittene Wortstellung des Griechischen (144-173). 
H. Schöne justifies the hyperbaton in seven passages of Greek 
prose, which modern scholars have regarded as corruptions. 
They are cases where a proper or common ncun divides attri- 
butive or appositional groups of words. Such cases are readily 
accepted in poetry; but in prose seem unnazural to modern 
feeling. However, examples taken from inscriptions place this 
usage beyond a doubt. Schöne classifies a large number of ex- 
amples taken from Greek and Latin poetry anc prose, to which 
he adds some English and German examples. 


Xenophanesstudien (174-192). H. Frankel shows the im- 
portance of Xenophanes as an historian. He was tae first Greek 
to write contemporary history, namely his account 1n 2000 verses 
of the founding of Hyele (Elea) in Italy, on which probably 
Herod. 1, 163-67 is based. Fragment II 1-16 enumerates the 
six Olympic contests in the same order as thay appear six or 
eight centuries later in Phlegon and the Oxyriynchus list. In 
verse 10, «ire xai should be translated “auch wenn” (cf. Od. 
0139), which represents the sixth contest, not as the most dis- 
tinguished (Diels); but es the least worthy; the foot race is 
expressly stated to be the most honored in v. 1". Strictly, only 
his doctrine of the deity and his eriticism of knowledge entitles 
him to be classified as a philosopher. He was a practical realist, 
who rejected the inventions of early ages. He was the first 
Greek to express clearly the idea of progress. Frankel accepts 
the reading lev in fragm. 34 (Diels, yéver’), and interprets eidds 
as the perfect. part. of iSev, and interprets the passage to show 
that instead of scepticism X, expressed here his belief that 
knowledge is based solely on experience. Permenides on the 
contrary based his philosophy on the certainty of absolute being. 


Pro Caelio (198-258). R. Heinze zives a minute analysis of 
this difficult speech in order to justify the course of the argu- 
mentation, which often appears careless. Tae unity of the 
speech consists in the refutation of the charges of immorality, 
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which was difficult, ss he had to draw a line between venial 
voluptates and libidines. Ee distinguishes between carefully 
composed and improvised passages, differing from Norden (Ber. 
d. Berl. Akadem. 1913 p. 12 ff: Zur Komposition der Caeli- 
ana’); but he agrees with Norden in regarding the oratio pro 
Caelio as closer to the actio than any other of Cicero's judicial 
speeches. 


Miscellen: P. Maas (259) 2mends five verses of Callimachus.— 
A. Körte (253-260) points cnt that in the Berl. papyrus 13045, 
the marginal numerals show that the actual lines, consisting 
mostly of 11-12 syllables, were counted, which overthrows K. 
Ohly's generflization that everywhere stichometric computation 
was based on a normal hexameter (cf. Archiv. f. Papyrus- 
forschung VII 1924, 190 ff.1. l 


Kritische Beiträge zu Caesar (261-279). R. Sydow emends 
a number of passages in the b. Gallieum and b. civile, following 
largely the principle of supplying words; as words missing in 
class a are frequently supplied ‘oy class 8; and vice versa. 


Lesefrüchte (p. 2£0-816.. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
continues his series of miscellanies with numbers CXCIII-CCH. 
He begins with publishing an addition to Philoponus’ comment 
on Arist, Analyt. II 77 5., which, combined with other evidence, 
brings to light an epic poem by Peisander of Camirus, entitled 
Kixdos. It dealt with the Trojan cycle, and.according to Philo- 
ponus displaced rà rahpara iv rois kókAois dvayeypappéva. Ver- 
gil’s Aen. II depends on it (=f. Macrobius V 2, 4 and Servius IT 
211, where read Peisandrus Zor Thessandrus). This poem must 
have been the source of Proclus! povoBiBros mept kóxAov érixod. 
CXCIV gives a valuable exrosition of Euripides’. Andromache. 
CXCV justifies the insertion by Thucydides of Alcibiades’ speech 
in VI 89-92. CXCVI discusses and emends E. Diehl’s edition 
of Bergk's Anth. lyrica II p. 190 ete. CXCVIT likewise treats 
DiehPs carm. popul. 42 II p. 205. CXOVII (sic) deals with 
passages in Plutarch’s Moralia. CXOVIIT sifts and character- 
izes the letters of Apollonius of Tyana and extracts a biography 
of this strange man from those that may be accepted as genuine. 
CXCVIII (sic) discusses Praxagoras and his family, mentioned 
in Photius bibl, codex (A) 62. CIC emends the sailor's song 
in Oxyrh. pap. 1888. CC gives an inscription, which he copied 
in the year 1878. CCI corrects a statement he made in Hermes 
59, 268, and his treatment oi Apollonius Rhodius, where he had 
overlooked Fr. 22 of Pherec7des, which shows that Apol. used 
Pherecydes as a source. CCCII suggests the reading .co-smis in 
the Duenos inscription (8743, Dessau). | 


Der Hiatus bei Terenz (317-887). A. Klotz shows that there 
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are some 40 examples of hiatus in Terence, rot counting the 
cases where a change of persons takes place. . 


Zu den Mysterien von Andania (338-347). L. Ziehen dis- 
cusses the Argive oracle inscription (BCH XXXIII 175; 
Dittenb. Syll? 735) and the Mystery inscription of Andania 
(Dittenb. Syll? 736), showing that Pasquali (Atti della R. 
Acad. d. Sc. di Torino vol. 43) has been of service for a better 
understanding of the passages dealing with the priesthood; but 
his view that c. 100 B. C. the mystery rites of the Karneia were 
combined with those of Andania is without support. 


Auctoritas (848-366). R. Heinze traces the development of 
the meaning of auctoritas, which culminated in designating the 
influence of a personality that was regarded as fitted by experi- 
ence, knowledge and a sense of responsibility to give advice. 
The Roman people were saturated with the fee ing for auctori- 
tas; on this rested the system oz their republican constitution. 
Such auctoritas was recognized in ihe principes civitatis, and it | 
is this influence of personality that Augustus cleimed in chapter 
94 of his res gestae: Post id tem|pus auctoritate praestiti omni- 
bus (A. J. P. 47 p. 19). The respect for aucto-citas is indeed a 
human characteristic; but it was of especial significance in the 
private and public life of the Romans. The Greeks did not 
develop such a term, although the occasional use of défwya comes 
near to it. It is worth considering whether this respect for 
auctoritas checked the desire for independent scientific investi- 
gation, and it would be interesting to investigate to what extent 
it exerted its influence on the Letin church fathers. 


Miscellen: G. Leue (367-8) thinks he has found two more 
acrosties in the periegesis of Dionysius (vv. 135-7 and 254-259), 
which should be combined with those he had previously discov- 
ered in vv. 109-184, and 513-532 (Philol 42, 175 ff.) so as to 
read: "Ex Auovvotov tay évrós Oápov, ols rexyvot Üeós "Eppuis êr 
'A8ptavoo, which he translates “ Dichtung des Dionysios, eines 
der innerhalb Pharos Wohnenden, zu deren Bestzm Gott Hermes 
unter Hadrian unterrichtet." However, the editors, in a note, 
doubt the correctness of his interpretation.—J. Hasebroek (369- 
371) says that the identification of persons in Suet. Aug. 65, 3, 
by means of aetas, statura, color and cicatrices agrees exactly 
with the abbreviated Egyptiar form, which appears in the first 
century A. D. It is the first direct example of a stereotyped 
form of identification outside of Egypt, where tie description is 
usually fuller; but such schemes of identificatior were not pecu- 
liar to Egypt (cf. Papyrusinszitut Heidelberg, Schrift 3, 1921. 
—F. Jacoby (371-2) shows that Arcesilaus II was not put to 
death by a brother named Learchus, as Herodotus (IV 160) 
states; but at Cyrene by Laarchus a ¢idos wovgpós, who usurped 
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the throne, according to the substantially correct account of 
Eryxo’s revenge in Plut. mul. virt. p. 260 E.—F. Heichelheim 
(372) identifies in a parchment fragm. of the IV century A. D. 
(Pubbl. Soc. Iz VII 762) traces of Isocrates Panegyr. which 
with Ox. 844 and 1095, makes the third text of this oration 
discovered at Oxyrhynchus. 


Alteste Spuren der Astrologie bei den Griechen (373-395). 
W. Capelle says a new stags in the question of the early influ- 
ence of the Orient on Gresk thought has been introduced by 
W. Jüger's “ Aristoteles ” p. 138 f., and A. Gótze's' “ Persische 
Weisheit in griechisehem Gewand, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Mikrokosmosidee " (Zei:schrift f. Indologie u. Iranistik Bd. 
II [1923]). But recent attempts to find early traces of Baby- 
lonie astrology in the Hippocratic writings have failed to over- 
throw the assertion of Burret: The earliest reference to astrol- 
ogy among the Greeks appears to be Plato Timaeus 40 c. 9 
(Early Gk. ?hil? 1920, p. 24, 1), unless we except a curious 
` identity of the triad os, pwoddpos, oceà in Democritus’ cepi 
Táfeos dorépuy (Fr. d. Vorzsokr. 55 A86) with the Babylonic 
Trinity Sin-Shamasth-IStar, which was suggested by Kugler. 
Capelle proceeds to show ths influence of Babylonic astrology in 
Hippokr. mept 9iaírys. and discusses at length the influence of 
Ktesias’ histories on Piato and others. It was reserved for the 
Stoa, after the time of Alexander, to spread the faith in astrol- 
ogy among the Greeks, especially the Syrian Poseidanius. 


Zu den Glossen des Placidus (396-414). W. A. Baehrens con- 
cludes from 2 study of the brief Placidus glosses, dating proba- 
bly from the V centcry, that they are mainly dependent on the 
familiar makers of excerpts and epitomes like Servius, Nonius 
and, especially, Festus. ence, for the partial restoration of 
Festus, Paulus may be supplemented by Placidus. 


Zum Texte römischer Juristen (415-443). Ed. Fraenkel 
urges young philologians to take up the study of the Digesta, 
the texts of which are sadly in need of revision. He illustrates 
this need by emending nineteen passages, a minute contribution. 
Familiarity with the Roman legal terminology serves to emend 
passages in Cicero: Read isses for misisses in Pro Quinctio 83, 
likewise isse in 88; in Pro Caecina 74, mina is corrupt, read 
with A. C. Clark: qvae nune tua iure mancipi sint; or, perhaps, 
quae <in familia tua ete.: and in l o. 75 for privatae rei ves- 
trae, read privata (i. 2. patrimonia). Finally omit vitium in 
XII Tables (1. 3 Sehoell), as a careful reading of Gellius XX, 
1, 24, ihe source oi this fragment, shows that escit means, 
* exists. 


Akademische Verhandlungen über die Lustlehre (444-481). 
R. Philippson weaves an interesting account of oral and literary 
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discussions on the doctrine of Pleasure out of Arist. Nie. Eth. 
and Plato’s Philebus. He holds that the imperfect tenses éAvev 
(Nie. Eth. 1153b5) and dero (-. c. 1172 b € and 18) point to 
an oral debate, whereas present tenses l. c. are evidence of lite- 
rary sources. "Thus he finds that Eudoxus, during his second 
stay in Athens, between 367-361 B. C., debated with Speusippus 
mepi 7j90ys, in the presence of Plato and others, including Aris- 
totle, who, deeply impressed by tae noble chazactar of Eudoxus, 
refers to him forty years later, as an advocate cf 78ovn, rather 
than to Aristippus. Speusippus had already sefcre that debate, 
opposed the hedonistic theory in his “ Aristippus,’ to which 
Plato refers in Republ. bk. 9 ch. 9. Later a second debate on 
this subject took place in the Acedemy, of which Plato gives an 
account in his Philebus, in which he aims h‘s polemic at Aris- 
tippus more than at Eudoxus, who was still bving and was 
therefore shielded by Plato, who admired him That Aristotle's 
‘Gedankenwelt’ was a product af the Academy, where natural 
science also received attention, is emphasized. Philippson adds 
a discussion showing that Eudoxus, under the influence of Zo- 
roaster, believed in God; but rejected the popular divinities. 
His book on the subject created a stir among the Epicureans. 


Miscellen: H. Willrich (482-489) interprets the Claudius let- 
ter, which H. Idris Bell published under the title * Jews and 
Christians in Egypt” (London 1924), and shows that it merely 
concerned a frequently occurring dispute between orthodox and 
Hellenized Jews, an antagonism tiat he illustrates with passages 
from Josephus and the books of the Macezbees. The Alex- 
andrian embassy consisted of twelve, not eleven (Bell), mem- 
bers, two of whom were friends of the Emperor.—H. Fränkel 
(489-492) translates Apol. Argon. 1, 984-5: &dvòcxa . . . Svp 
noppúpovra Sinvvoay "EAMjomovror, * Auseinander wallte im Wirbel 
der Hellespont den sie durcheilten ? ; and interorets 1. c. 2, 796-8, 
where he reads Tubapidy . . . éz*$ves, following the Lauren- 
tianus, and takes € in the sense of égavróv.—P. Maas (492-3) 
assigns oùôèy uéAet €povye in Plato’s Menon 99 Zi to Anytus on MS 
authority. Wilamowitz had atketized them. as unworthy of 
Socrates. In Gorgias 526 © he avoids an objectionable asyn- 
deton, not by defending the conjectural 3é, but by placing a 
comma after Aiaxés. Both Heiniori and Wilamowitz resorted 
io athetizing—-W. Morel (493-4) emends foetus to fletus in 
v. 393 of the Consolatio ad Liviam (vol. II cf Vollmer's Poet. 
Lat. Minores). 


Herman Lov:s EBELING. 
GoucHER COLLEGE, 
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REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, XLIX (19255, 1 and 2. 


Pp. 5-20. Z3errnard Haussoullier, Inscriptions de Didymes. 
Comptes de la zonstruction du Didymeion. An expense account 
(of which the text has been hitherto unedited) of the construc- 
tion of the Didymeion. : It occurs on a fragment of white marble 
discovered, in 1896 in a wall running from the temple. The 
author gives a commentary, a summary of the expense account, 
an account of the labor, the prodomos, the labyrinths, the triple- 
door, the workmen’s sheds and the phosphorion. The article 
should be read in connection with one by the same author in the 
same journal for 1919. l 


Pp. 21-27. Victor Cculon, De quelques passages altérés de 
lApologie et des Florides d'Apulée. In Florida XII in the 
description of the parrot, the writer rejects the conjecture oi 
Helm, nam «corvum» quidem, but approves his correction of 
the manuscript (dé conate and would read ut vocem si audias, 
hominem putes: nam quidem <corvinam> si audias, id est croct- 
iare, non loqui. In Apology 96 he thinks the original reading 
was quid posses «tu» vel <al>ius quis in isto. negotio accusare? 
In Florida XVI, in the passage beginning Postridie igitur, he 
selects from the six words suggested by Van der Vliet to replace 
queri, the word garrire, explaining its change by the neighboring 
word, queruntur. In Florida XVII he approves the correction 
of M. Vallette: quo magis celebrari debet frequent. usurpatu. 
In Apology XVIII he reads adversum divitias possessu et habitu 
secura. 


Pp. 28-54. Th. Wallek, Le politique romaine en Gréce et 
dans POrient hellénistique au IIIe siècle. This article is an 
exposition of the politieal policy of Rome, chiefly as illustrated 
by the diplomatie and military moves in the Illyrian and Cartha- 
ginian wars. It is diametricaily opposed to the book of M. 
Holleaux, “ Rome, la Grèce et les monarchies hellénistiques au 
Ie siècle,” according to which, says M. Walek, the struggle in 
Illyria arose unexpectedly through the violence of the Illyrians 
and. the acts of their queen, and was thrust on the Homans 
against their will and desire. M. Walek’s belief is that “it is 
generally men and not circumstances that make history”; that 
the real marvel oz the art of Roman statesmanship was their 
ability to wielc a consummate imperial policy without appearing 
to do so; that the Illyrian expedition was an aggressive move of 
Roman expansion east of the Adriatic and imperialistic in the 
strictest sense of the word; that one of its immediate effects was 
the treaty of <riendship with Athens, which greatly reinforced 
the standing of Rome in the Hellenistic world from a moral 
point of view. In this light the article is clear, consistent and 
convincing. 
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Pp. 55-56. A. Ernout, Sur ure glose corrumpue du mot 
Manes [Thesaurus Glossarum emendatarum]. M. Ernout sees 
no reason to suspect the reading rarus and correcting habere to 
haberi reads: Manes dii mortuorura haberi quia manus (trans- 
literation of avós) id est rarus. 


Pp. 57-59. A. Ernout, Salluste, Histowes IV, 40. In dis- 
cussing this fragment M. Ernout thinks that the phrase ad 
menstrua soluenda should be intezpreted in the light of Lucre- 
tius VI 794-796 rather thar as hicherto from Plutarch’s render- 
ing mpofvouévoy (Crassus 11). 


Pp. 60-88. Ch. Dubois, L’olivier et l'huile d'olive dans Yan- 
cienne Égypte. This is a portion of a larger work now in 
preparation treating the subject throughout antiquity. Noting 
that the olive is not indigenous to Egypt he ciscusses under the 
epoch of the Pharaos other oleag:rous plants; the introduction 
and cultivation of the olive under the Ramess-des; the Egyptian 
names for the tree and the oil; oliv» crowns, the olive trees of 
the Theban district; trade in foreign olive oil. Under the epoch 
of the Ptolemies are discussed the bringing under cultivation 
of the Fayoum; the exclusion of olive-oil from the Ptolemaic 
monopoly ; olive-oil culture under the Ptolemies ; oil production 
in the province of Fayoum ; olive-groves; the introduction into 
Egypt of foreign olive-oils; their regulatior. The paper is a 
contribution to the agricultural and economie history of ihe 
ancient world and makes one look forward to M. Dubois! com- 
plete work of which this is an instalment. 


Pp. 84-92. Bulletin bibliogrepkique. 


Pp. iiv. Emile Chatelain, Louis Havet. A brief and im- 
pressive tribute to the life and work of a *latiniste complet,” 
whose death is a very real loss to scholarship. 


Pp. 93-100. A. Guillemin, Quelques remarques sur la cri- 
tique du texte de Pline le Jeune. An instructive study of cer- 
tain passages in the first five books end of two families of MSS, 
one represented by M and V, and the other by B and F; the 
question being whether the intrinsie value 5f certain rejected 
readings may not justify their asceptance, since the respective 
merits of the two classes of MSS have not been settled. As an 
example let us cite the discussion o2 ITI, 15, 3: The text of Keil, 
Merrill and Kukula reads: Videor autem ian: nune posse rescri- 
bere esse opus pulchrum nec suppr:mendum, quantum aestimare 
licuit ex iis quae me praesente recitasti. The variant (M, V) 
est iam placuit seems to Melle. Guillemin to justify reading: 
Videor etc. . . . quantum aestimare licuit, e? iam placuit ex 
lis quae me praesente recitesti; the similarity of licuit to -lacuit 
accounting for the error. The author discusses eight other pas- 
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sages, her intention being to -evive critical interest in certain 
neglected variants that seem worthy of consideration. 


Pp. 101-117. N. Deratani. De rhetorum Romanorum decla- 
mationibus. I. De minorum declamationum auctore. The 
author brings forward certain new arguments to conürm the 
opinion of Ritter and Leo tha: it is near the truth to say that 
the Minores Declamationes which bear the name of Quintilian 
are the work of that rhetorician. An examination of the voca- 
bulary and of other signa sermonis does not hinder assigning 
them to the time of Quintiliin's work, and a comparison of 
certain passages points to urizy of authorship. Neither is it 
to be wondered at if at times the treatment and manner of 
speech of the Institutio differ irom those of the Declamationes. 
The author thinks the argzum»aíts and comparisons adduced re- 
solve the Quintilianic characio- of the Declamationes. Finally 
he refutes arguments against tie authorship of Quintilian, and 
as Quintilian has nowhere sigrified that he wrote or published 
the Declamationes, M. Deratami believes that they were given 
out not by Quintilian himself kut by his pupils and more likely 
for private than publie use, srd that the pupils corrupted the 
style of the master, confused the order of the exercises, and 
rashly omitted some thoughts and added others. 


Pp. 118-142. Th. Walek, La politique romaine en Gréce et 
dans l'Orient hellénistique au Ile siècle. A continuation and 
conclusion of the preceding article under the same title. M. 
Walek believes that the ancient tradition of the policy of Rome 
in Greece and the Hellenistic Hast is worthy of credit. The 
policy dates from the war wizh Pyrrhus. The cultural con- 
quest of the East by Greece roused the Romans to enter this 
world and play therein a part -vorthy of the political and mili- 
tary power of Home. The dst» 200 B. C. when their fears of 
Carthage and the Gauls had ceased, marked the epoch of the 
execution of their imperial poley, which dates from 228 at the 
latest. The second Macedonizr war was the decisive move and 
the political method is summed up in the classic formula: 
divide et impera. | 


P. 142. L. Clédat, Etymologies latines. M. Clédat discusses 
renidere and mea refert or interest. 


Pp. 143-152. P. d'Hérouville, Un chapitre de zootechnie 
virgilienne. Les Bovidés. An interesting study of the breed- 
ing of cattle in Italy at the time of Vergil and of the objects 
for which they were bred, whether for beef, milk or labor. 
While the author does not find the poet infallible in certain 
matters, he suggests that he would have been less charming had 
he been more didactic. 
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Pp. 153-183. Albert Severyns. Li¥thiomdz d'Arctinos et la 
question du Cycle épique. An interesting discussion of a much 
discussed question. It is divided into three parts: I. The unity 
of the Aithiopis; II. The Aithiopis ir the cycle; III. An essay 
on the formation of the Epic cycle. First reviewing a series of 
documents more ancient than Proclus (the scholiast on Homer 
and the Homerie vase) apropos cf the Amazon of Thrace and 
another series (Polygnotus, the vase cf Amasis, Vergil, Apollo- 
dorus) connecting Penthesilea with Memnon, and stil other 
archaeological evidence presenting an amalgamation of the two 
stories, the author concludes that a single poet, whom tradition 
named Arctinos, blended the two stories of Penthesilea and 
Memnon in a single poem of which Achilles wes the hero. The 
second discussion would seem to show that the Aithiopis reveals 
a profound and intended unity; that it follows on the Iliad and 
that it is followed by the Little Iliac. The third question is 
treated in the light of comparative literature and of the medi- 
aeval epics and on the theory that she deste of the public 
induced poets to complete basic epies by poems relating prior 
and subsequent events. He considers the Epic cycle zs a re- 
union of three gestes—the Mythic, tte Theban, the Trojan— 
shows the growth of each, and fimelly deals with the destiny 
of the cycle so constituted. 


P. 188. Bohumil Ryba, Le Latin maleactco et son origine 
au XVIe siècle. The author gives the MS (Parisinus 1661) 
reading as malectionis, corrected to -naledictionis by the editor 
of the editio princeps. 


Pp. 184-194. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Canon V. B. Wrianr. 


JOHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 
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A Social and Economie History of the Roman Empire. By M. 
RosrovrzaxrF. New York, Ozfcrd University Press, Amer- 
ican Branck, 1926. xxv --695 pp. $15. 


RosrovrzEFF'S new bcok is a masterpiece. It is safe to say 
that no single volume dealing with the Roman Empire exists 
that is at the same time so full of stimulating suggestiveness, 
so packed with important details, so penetrating in its inter- 
pretations, so original, and so scholarly as this. One has but to . 
glance at its immense cargoes of erudite notes to see why Momm- 
sen broke off his history waere he did, and why ne one has 
attempted to complete his work. The material is overwhelming, 
but RosrovTZ3rFF has gone tbrough it, mastered it, and arranged 
a very large part of it in convenient packages. What can we 
do but express our very deep gratitude? 

It is difficult to point out the best in a volume so excellent, 
but I wish esvezially -o cal attention to the hundred and fifty 
pages of notes which will become the student’s granary for many 
& day; the sixty plates of illustrations, many of them culled 
from obscure and uneatalogued museums and all interpreted 
with astonishing facility; Chapters VI and VII which digest 
hundreds of reports of excavations in the Roman provinces; the 
portion of Chapter X which shows how the anarchy of the third 
century created the conditions out of which serfdom grew, and 
finally that portion of Chapter XI which deals with the social 
conditions of Egypt. 

The book has a thesis; so had G:bbon’s, Grote’s, and Momm- 
sen’s great works. Constructive minds seldom have patience 
enough with th» haphazard waywardness of history to resist the 
temptation of making a ploz.. In Rostovtzerr, as in the other 
historians that I have mentioned, we shall have to be on our 
guard against the dramatist. Fortunately the book gives more 
than enough without the fahle, and ROSTOVTZEFF is candid about 
his thesis. He has stated his point of view time and again in 
the later chapters so as to make it familiar—in faci we knew 
from previous articles what it was—and in his preface he has 
finally condensed his main results. To put it with a brevity 
that does scant justice to his well argued presentation, he en- 
deavors to convince us thes after the emperors from Augustus 
to Marcus Aurelius had by an active policy of urbanizing built 
up a state based upon the city bourgeoisie of the whole empire, 
a sharp antagonism arose between the oppressed peasantry of the 
country and the prosperous bourgeoisie of the cities which ex- 
pressed itsel? in the ararezy of the third century. And it was 
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the havoe wrought by this antagonism that caused Rome’s down- 


When this theory was published in the “ucée Beige three 
years ago it startled many of us. lt seemed to us that the 
natural processes of urbanization were not sudieiently recog- 
nized; that conscious policy was toc frequently posited; that the 
Italian countryfolk were dressed t» resemble Russian peasants 
recently lifted out of serfdom, and that the anarchy of the third 
century as pictured by Rostovrzsrr was but & projection into 
the past of the Soviet Revolution of 1917. Bat as RosTOVTZEFF 
has here restated his hypothesis at fuller length, and with addi- 
tional documents, it is more nearly plausible, and though we 
still feel that the main ictus is on the wrong syllable, we must 
admit that he has offered a theory which will fird a permanent, 
if not a very prominent, place in our histories. "The chief objec- 
tion to the book is in fact this insistence upor a single factor in 
a very intricate problem, and it does not help his cause that at 
the end he too brusquely dismisses his precacessors as having 
failed. The contributions o: Liebig, ‘Beloch, Westermann, 
Seeck, Heitland and others are and should ke recognized as of 
lasting value. RostovrzEerr has really not cisplaced these: he 
has contributed his idea to the sum of the others. 

As the title implies, the book is more of a 302.3l than an eco- 
nomic history, and though it is vulnerable in its social theory, 
its chief value lies in its mass of social data. As an economic 
history is passes muster less reacily. New interpretations are 
here offered chiefly in dealing with the illastzative material. 
He draws very heavily, for instarce, upon tke mosaic represen- 
tations of country houses in Africa, but I fear that few scholars | 
will accept these as realistic documents, and sven if they do the 
harvest of significant facts to be acquired from them proves 
upon examination to be very meagre. A systematic treatment 
of agriculture, industry, commerce, finance, lebor and similar 
topics for the Empire the author does not attempt to give. His 
brief comments upon the facts of the debased currency are of the 
kind one expected fifty years ago. One has a 2eeling that the 
&uthor has never come into actual contact with agriculture, or 
with industry, and that he is rather helpless when confronted by 
them. Be that as it may, he lets himself be misled at times 
by futile hypotheses! propounded by some o2 those impractical 
pundits whom one encounters especially in continental libraries. 


i For instance he resurrects (p. 21) Mahaffy's guess that Carthage 
was destroyed in the interest of Ecman fruit growers, but we have 
learned since Mahaffy wrote that in 201 Carthage was left a very small 
strip of arable land, not enough to support the city, and that the real 
fruit-growing Punie cities were left intact. He also (p. 22) reverts 
to the old theory that Rome during tie republic prohibited vine-culture 
in Africa, Sicily, Spain, and Gaul, relying for evidemce on Marseilles’ 
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Thus, for example, he accepts in pari the quaint suggestion of 
Pais that the senate limited zcld-mining in Italy in order to 
save agricultural laid and labor, he insists that the question of 
the deterioration of the soil is negligible," he still believes that 
the xépa facuuxà became ager publicus in Asia, and he lends 
his support to the theory that in Egypt the state imposed heavier 
taxes on unflooded than on flooded land in order to force the 
indolent peasants to work the harder for success! Egypt in 
fact, the most un-Roman.of all lands, looms too large, as it . 
generally has in Rostovrzerr’s studies on Rome, and general 
inferences are too frequently drewn from Ptolemaic institutions 
and from the wails oi the pitiful fellahin. Here and there the 
result suggests the conclusions that same future historian might 
draw if he were to reconstruct present-day American conditions 
from the letters oi the negro laborers in Porto Rico. Surely if 
RosrovTZEF* had approached the Empire from a study of Re- 
publican Italy instead of through Hellenistic Asia and Egypt 
we should have had a sounder interpretation. But here as else- 
where this book itself will provide the critic with the facts with 
which he will te able to correct such aberrations as may exist. 

After all is said to reminc the reader that even this book 
betrays a few blind spots and excessive faith in fascinating ratio- 
cination, we must return to the statement that it is a work of 
unusual erudition, originality and power. Classical scholarship 
the world over owes a very great debt of gratitude to Professor 
ROSTOVIZEFF. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Catullus, edidit E. T. MERRILL.  Leiozig, B. G. Teubner, 1923.. 
viii + 92 pp. 
Merrill’s edition of Catullus in the Teubner text follows the 
MSS. even more faithfully than Krol?s (see p. 200), though he 
takes no notice of the Republican orthography which has sur- 


vived here and there. Four times only (29, 20; 55,9; 62, 68; 64, 
16) have I found him making use of scripsi, and one may perhaps 


treaty with her Alpine neighbors, a treaty underwritten by Rome. The 
fact that Marseilles received the hostages after that war proves that 
she made the treaty (Pol. 33, 11; the dramatic date of Cic. De Rep. 
III is 129 B. C.). There is no evidence anywhere that Rome imposed 
monopolies during the republic and scores of instances to the contrary. 

a Passim. He frequently cites horticulture as proof that the soil 
was not exhausted, but it is precisely when the surface loam is ex- 
hausted by annual craps or erodec, that a change to deep-rooted plants 
may become necessary. However, exhaustion is at worst a relative 
term. There are meny ways of restoring exhausted land. 
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venture to suppose that these conjectures will in the next edition 
be dropped down to the apparatus where some other new sug- 
gestions appear (29, 23; 63, 77; €8, 157). Certainly dla 
(ecquanam alia?) 64, 16, assumes ra;her more punctuation than 
a Roman had at his ready disposal, and tertia ratri pars, 62, 63, 
would be more plausible in Lucilius zhan in Catullus. In 49 
he throws the scale to the advantage of Cicero dy reading omni- 
ums with EK—which must have required courage. 

The apparatus is in fact oi specia: value becavse for the first 
time it reports R’s readings with some fullness. yet even here we 
may not expect completeness and entire accuracy. For instance, 
the marginal reading of R at 3, 16' (bellus) and 5, 18 (tantum) 
are certainly not by R*, and írisies was the original reading 
of R at 64, 126. There are severe] such errors. It is equally 
regrettable that exigencies of space necessitated at the last 
moment a hasty reworking cf the apparatus. There are many 
places like the difficult line 64, 380 where the important read- 
ings are not given. The editor leaves the <nference in this 
instance that flexanimo is well vouchad for, while in point of 
fact the MSS. give flexo animo, and we do not eren know whether 
the compounded word actually existed in Latin. On the other 
hand old conjectures that have been superseded by convincing 
ones are sometimes recorded. After Housrrar had satisfac- 
torily restored 64, 324 it merely corfuses the judgment to repeat 
a number of feeble conjectures irom old editions. Similarly 
since Mr. Merrill has decided that C, G, and E should alone be 
considered as authoritative, it seams to me inconsistent to report 
old conjectures based upon MSS. no longer in use. For in- 
stance, in 1. 9 the MS. D reads quidem, wh-ch Hand, Bergk 
and others tried to save only because of a mistaken respect for 
D. Now that D has been eliminated. the readings based upon 
D ought not to have space in a well-considerec apparatus. 

There will also be some objection to varicus readings that 
Merrill has chosen for his text. In 2, 18 he accepts negatam, 
supporting it with a reference to Claud. Fesc. de nupt. Hon. 1, 
38, which is not apposite. In 64, 14; 75; 129; 227 and else- 
where he has departed from the text without compulsion or 
profit But these are largely matters of taste. After all is said 
the text is probably nearer that whick Catullus wrote than any 
other now in use, and the apparatus, though not perfect, is, 
because of its reports of R, the one which Catullian scholars 
must use. 


. TENNEY FRANK. 
THS JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
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Culex. Sources and their Bearing on the Problem of Author- 
ship By D. L. Drew, M.A. Oxford, Basi! Blackwell, 
1925. 107 pp. 6 sh. net. 


Professor Drew has attacked the question of authorship armed 
with a new method. Observing that most of the sources of 
Culex—especially certain passeges in Lucretius, Catullus, Theo- 
critus, and Homer—are also used by Vergil, he examines the 
derivative passages in both with a view to discovering their rela- 
tive closeness to the original He finds not only that Culex is 
constantly more faithful to the original but that in many in- 
stances there is an intimate connection between Culex and Vergil 
apart from their common source. If these findings were estab- 
lished beyond a shadow of dcu»t, it would of course prove Culex 
an early work of Vergil. Indeed the author’s discussion of 
Culex 58-97 comes very near being convincing; unfortunately, 
the passage deals with commonplaces of rural description in the 
treatment of which—given the limited vocabulary of the subject 
and the conventional imagery—-phrases will inevitably repeat 
themselves. Though not wholly convinced, we may be grateful 
for the keen observations, the meticulous sifting of the evidence, 
the honest restraint of his close reasoning, and the charm with 
which he writes on a wearisome theme. This study has at least 
added some points to a case that must ultimately rest upon 
cumulative evidence. 

While Mr. Drew has apparently not pointed out any sources 
not already suggested by Leo, Plésent, Skutsch, Miss Jackson, 
Dinkelmeyer and others—one looks in vain for reterences—-he 
offers a superabundance; but he fairly warns the reader that 
he has had to include doubtful instances for the sake of com- 
pleteness. The reader will elso feel that he has trusted his re- 
tentive auricular memory too much. Source-hunters mull over 
their passages so incessantly that every phrase stands out in 
black letters, whereas Vergil’s method was rather to skim pas- 
sages for images to resketch with his own pencil. Finally, one 
may question some of the putative parallels on more objective 
ground. If Culex 42 ff. was written by the youthful Vergil 
it ean hardly be reminiscent of Varro E. R. which wes written 
in 37 B. C.; 13 1s hazardous to assume imitation between Lucre- 
tins II and Catullus LXIV, since, on the one hand, Lucretius IT 
was doubtless written before the epyllion of Catullus, and on 
the other it was not availab_e to readers till after the epyllion 
was complete: a simple feelinz of propriety would presumably 
keep the authcr of Culex from addressing Octavian by a phrase— 
sancte puer—which Catullus had used of Cupid, if the phrase 
was at all rare: it could hardly have been a reminiscence of that 
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one passage; and finally, in discussing the relationship between 
Georgics II 458 ff. (O fortunatos . . .) and Culex 58 ff. (O 
bona pastoris . . .) one can hardly leave ovt of account the 
intermediary, Horace Epode II (Beatus ille . . .). 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Tun JOHNS HOPEINS UNIVERSITY. 


Die Moselgedichte des Decimus Magnus Ausonius und des 
Venantius Fortunatus. Zum dritten Mzle herausgegeben 
und erklärt von Cart Hosius. Mit einer Karte und 
Abbildungen. Marburg I. H.; N. G. Elzertsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1926. Pp. 126. 3 M. 


This third edition of an excellent little 2ook is really an 
anastatic reproduction of the second edition. It adds an ap- 
pendix of four or five pages, which offers some additional verbal 
parallels, and gives references zo the recent ‘ iterature? on the 
subject. It gives a good map which shows the course of the 
Mosel from Metz to Koblenz. And: it illustrates the * tectonicas 
formas? of line 299 by a ground-plan of tke Roman villa at 
Nennig. 

W. P. MUSTARD. 


THY JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


Die griechischen Dialekte, von FRIEDRICH BBJHTEL. Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1921-1924. I, Der Les- 
bische, Thessalische, Böotische, Arkadiscne und Kyprische 
Dialekt. IT, Die Westgriechischen Dialekte. XII, Der 
Tonische Dialekt. 


Ahrens! famous work, De Graecae linguae čialectis, published 
more than eighty years ago, was remarkable for its penetrating 
vision in the use of material which was insignificant compared 
to what has since come to light. Since then there have been 
countless dissertations and monographs on special dialects, and 
three large scale works on the dialects have been started, but 
remained torsos, those of Meister, Hoffmann, and Smyth. The 
manuals of Thumb and the present reviewer in 1910 supplied 
the essential facts in condensed form, with necessary omission 
of much detail in facts and in discussion. 


1 See Class. Phil. 1920, pp. 24 and 32. — 
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. It fell to Bxoxrxx in the lest decade of his life to start and 
bring to completion & ecmprehensive and detailed treatment of 
all the Greek dia_ects, in three volumes running to a total of 
1781 pages. It is the magnum opus of a scholar who, though 
known also in other linguistic fields, has devoted himself above 
all to the stucy o: the Greek dialects and is one of those most 
intimately conversant with the material. It goes without saying 
that the work beccmes an incispensable part of reference equip- 
ment in this field. One finds the largest array of facts, includ- 
ing some that have been dragged from obscurity and for the first 
time displayed in their proper relation. The author’s opinions 
on various prodlems are hy no means as final as their usual form 
of expression, but they must receive the respectful attention of 
all specialists, whether taey agree or oppose. But it is super- 
fluous to enlarge on the great value of such an exhaustive work 
by one of the most competert scholars. It is more important 
here to point out some features which should be realized by those 
less familiar with the spscial field, who might assume that the 
work must be complete in its facts, representative in its views, 
and a final authority. ; 

To begin with a personal matter. The author, as is well 
` known (cf. also Pi. Woch. 1824, 780), has always had excep- 
tionally strong predilections and antipathies in his attitude to 
the work of other scholars. I do not refer to the fact that he 
is only rarely cognizant of views that are not expressed or cited 
in German works, and has in this way on occasion overlooked 
the anticipation of en interp-etation advanced by him as new. 
Among German scholars, some he quotes with noticeable fre- 
quency, others and some of ihe most competent in the field he 
ignores or refers to with z vicious jibe, as in the case of Solmsen 
and Thumb. :tis perha»s not surprising that he has refrained. 
from citing and very lixely from consulting either Thumb’s 
Handbuch or my Iniroduction. Yet even from such brief trea- 
tises he might have profited, if only to be reminded of some 
familiar and important feature which he has forgotten to 
mention.. 

The system cf arrangement, the separate treatment of twenty- 
eight dialects, has a certain advantage while one is concerned 
with a particular dialect, but ib has serious drawbacks. It makes 
it difficult to survey the distribution of any given phenomenon, 
and it involves endless repetition and cross references. For 
example, instead of saying once for all that wparos == Att. mpõros 
is the form of all West Greek dialects and Boeotian, the author 
cites if again and again in the list of contractions for the sepa- 
rate dialects (and, as it happans in this case, quite wrongly).? 


1 Just as *xpwfaros, *rpofcros have disappeared from the handbooks, 
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I would almost hazard the assertion that under a different ar- 
rangement and with a less expansive treatment cf certain mat- 
ters like vowel-contraction (where the elaborate classitication 
according to the consonant lost is often of more tasoretieal than 
practical importance), the essential contents of the 1781 pages 
could be put in a single volume of say 500 pages. In this 
country scholars are forced by circumstances to practice a con- 
densation which is sometimes extreme and is generally painful 
to themselves. The undertaking by a publishing frm of a work 
of the size of BrcHTEn’s on any equally technical subject is of 
course unthinkable. 

The author’s views on the interrelations of the dialects are 
nowhere set forth connectedly, but must be gatkered from his 
system of arrangement and from tne remarks scattered over 
detached paragraphs. One sees that he is in agreement with 
others in the broad lines of classification (but the vasitions given 
in the arrangement to Elean and to Pamphylien disguise their 
most important affinities; cf. Maillet, Bull. Sos. Ling. XXIV, 
52 ff.), and in recognizing the mixture of Aeolic and West Greek 
elements in Thessalian and Boeotian, of Achaean and Ionic in 
Arcadian and the survival of some Aeolic or Achsean forms in 
various West Greek dialects. But he goes farther than others in 
appealing so frequently as he does to the principle of mixed 
elements in the population to account for differences within a 
dialect, often where other factors seem more 2robable. If in 
Arcadian we find both óv- (== àvé-) and à»-, he says that èv- 
belongs to the Aeolic and Áchaean element and år- to the Ionic. 
I have no doubt that some features cf Arcadian, like ei and dy; 
are due to prehistoric Ionic mixture cr influence. But I do not 
believe that ôr- and år- have subsisted from prenistoric times as 
parallel forme representing two elements of the population. It 
is much more likely that ôv- (iv-) is the only genuine Arcadian 
form, and that àv, though it sometimes occurs at an early date 
(e. g. àvéÜvoé beside ivéOvce) is simply due to the influence in 
the historical period of the familiar literary form. That there 
was a very considerable external influence on the dialects long 
before the period of specific cow) influence (cf. my Grk. Dial. 


so should finally "mpóeros. Not only is there no occerrreace of such an 
uncontracted form, but according to the other evidence Zor contraction 
of o -4-a it would yield rpõros in all dialects. Cf. Crass. Phil. II, 255, 
where I have objected to this derivation oi mparos, without suggesting 
& substitute. Brugmann, Grd. II, 2, 52, calls the derivation “noch 
nicht erklärt.” I now believe that mpõros is formed Cirzetly from rpw-, 
IE, *"pró- (cf. zpóuos, Umbr. promom, from YE. *pro-) and mpáros from 
npa- IE." pr- (or however one chooses to designate th> long weak grade 
= Skt. ir, dr), seen in Lith. pirmas, Skt. girvas. 
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$ 275) is inereasing.y evidzmt and explains many things that 
are often attributed [> remmer causes. 

In general BECHTEL gives too little recognition to historical 
mixture both early and late In Thessalian (1, 142) he still 
assumes, beside regrlar ge-. pl. -couv or -av, another form of 
contraction, differen: from anything known outside of Attic- 
Tonic, for the late I'ocbirovr. mpo£fevwobv, which I have explained 
(Glotta I, 131) with the a-proval of others, as containing Ait. 
-őv in Thessalian dress. Lete texts are full of such hybrids, 
which B. sometimes recognizes, e. g. Epid. éopy (II, 449). Quite 
different factors are involved in Argol. 8wáóar beside dixdocat 
(e. g. influence of the Doric comh, or even without this an exten- 
sion of the £-type to eases where it was once inhibited by the 
preceding guttural), but I am wkolly skeptical of BEommEU's 
view that they reflec: a prezistoric mixture of the population,— 
and so in many like cases. 

In Cyprian Bxcuznn sees an Aeolic element distinct from the 
main Achaean (Arcedien) strain, end reckons as such the op = 
ap ln karéfopvor end «opta. But he is certainly wrong in deny- 
ing this to A-cadian, where the evidence of it is even better than 
in Cyprian. He resists it by assuming an original o-grade for 
é$Üopkós and ravdyceors (cÈ West. lon. dyappis), assimilation 
for réropros, and by “sailing to mention fpóyvs IG. V. 2. 300 and 
Ais oroprdo ibid. 64 "This last leads us to observe that even 
this great werk, wita all its wealth of material, is by no means 
free from omission oi some significant facts. In the treatment 
of the Cretan dialect I can find no mention of one of its unique 
characteristics, the extensicn of acc. pl. -avs to consonant stems, 
as in Üvyarépavs, ktyars, etc. 

BecuTeL (II, 683.) follows Brause in denying central 
Cretan psilosis. I em no more convinced than Hermann, Berl. 
Phil. Woch. 1924, 83. The total absence of any designation 
of it in the early mrateris! from Central Crete, coupled with 
forms like karworíro, s set aside as negligible evidence, in favor 
of xipijvas in a seconc-centuzy treaty between Gortyna and Lappa 
and the anomalous mborvpacve- of Vaxos. The existence of k 
outside of central Cretan iz another matter, though even there, 
the material being lace, I aspect’ external influence (Attic and 
Doric xowy). The doubt cf Boeot. rr from or (I, 256 and 
Hermes XXXVI, 4%4 ff.) is uncalled for and the analysis of 
érre as éy-rre. (with -rre wh-lly in the air) the most improbable.. 
The Boeot. irrw — txr« of Plato and Aristophanes is sufficient 
evidence of & colloquial assimilaticn in Boeotian (as in several 
other dialects), thouzh it was more often ignored in the spelling. 
These are many exemples rf parallel forms in a given dialect 
(especially as regard3 consonant assimilation, but also others), 
for which other extlanat:ons, including dialect mixture, are 
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often sought, when they more probably reflect cnly the fluctua- 
tion between the colloquial and the more careful speech or spell- 
ing. And a quotation like the Boeo:. (zro or th» Lac. xáppov in 
Plutarch may be more significant than the usual spelling in 
inscriptions. 

A matter to which BECHTEL gives much attention, furthering 
the problem though not entirely clearing it up, 1s the representa- 
tion of the lengthened or contracted e and o vowels (Att. “ spu- 
rious diphthongs ”) in certain dialects where it is not uniform, 
notably Argolie, Rhodian, Coan, Theran, with both y, e (jt, 
Sopa, Bord) and e, ov, and early Cretan with E and H. In 
many cases, for example if we find usually BwAd, but also BovA&, 
TLV; but also eiue, the forms with c ov mere.y show the en- 
croachment of Attic orthography. But evidently something 
more is involved when in the forms of verbs in =w we find never 
7 but only e and in Argive also : as early as the fifth century, 
Teàlro, ‘adapicba, later also xadiofba (as also hi, i— « with 
genuine diphthong). Since the various processes of lengthening 
and contraction took place at different periods, it would not be 
surprising if the results were not always uniform in regard to 
vowel quality (though in most dialects they ar»). It is along 
‘this line that BECHTEL, following ap Brause’s treatment of 
Cretan, seeks the solution. His general thesis, which as usual 
must be gathered from detached statements (II, 15, 459, 524, 
528 fË., 628, 680 ff., 691), is that for the dialect: in question the 
vowel resulting from. contraction was close (e, ov) in contrast 
to that resulting from compensative lengthening (y, œ), and 
further that in Theran and earliest Cretan the result of the 
latest lengthening, that arising from vg etc., was also close. 
Many of the facts fit this formulation, but others do not. Leav- 
ing aside Cretan for the moment, in the others we do have 
regularly e (or even Arg...) resultirg from contraction in verbs 
in -ew and Doric futures (Arg. é9eiro, BAej/etoÜa., etc.), but also 
7 by contraction in Ther. rps, Rhod., Coan xjvos, Arg. rivos, 
and regularly in the Argive augmented forms, 710», ?)pre, 7)00avro, 
2pyáccavro (Epid. Aero and &Aero). Again, we do have usually 
ov from contraction in verbs in -áw (oredavoiv, déroðvre, etc.; yet 
Coan' xapravri, éfopkóvr,, though B. takes these from -eo) and 
in gen. Sg. -ov, but also e by con?raetion in Arg. Awrnpiov. The 


2 Just the opposite relation is assumed (II, 14! for Locrian on 
account of gen. sg. -O, but acc. pl. -OVZ im the colcnization law. So 
also previously, Meillet, Bull. Soc. Ling. XVI, 288. The same difference 
is observed in some Ionic inscriptions, and it is wel known that the 
spellng O is most persistent in the genitive singula-. Is it anything 
more than a graphic vagary? There are still such cuestions of detail 
in the et ov dialects, for example the reason for the exceptionally early 
appearance of the spelling EI in elui, exemples of which are increasing. 
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dominance cf a, cv in ertain categories, and the conzrast in the 
two syllables of Rhod. ype: (and early Cret. HMEN if this cor- 
responds to later dps» and is not jyev), is too marked to be acci- 
dental, but there must be czher factors than a difference between 
contraction and lengtheni-g. lI can see no phonetic formula- 
tion which covers th» situation. As to a difference between the 
lengthening from ve etc. end others, this seems to be true for 
early Cretan xgEwo- (— acer hues) in archaic inscriptions 
which have H. For Theran the otpo: in an inscription which 
contains an Att.-lon. géovow is not the best oi evidence. 
BECHTEL cites also hEvarov with E in contrast to Hy, etc., 
without noting the fect thes in these archaic Theran inscriptions 
there is some ilu2zuation -n the designation of y, e. g. E for 
original y in ‘PExadiwp beside ['ooxAEBs IG. XII. iii. 762, VopEs 
ibid. 354, 355 keside YepHs ibid. 371, and that in HEvarov with 
initial H = h tLere would be a special reason for not repeating 
the letter in its vowel value. For this whole matter more evi- 
dence is needed. 

In a forthecming revision of my Greek Dialects, I shall have 
occasion at very meny poircs, without discussion, to retain views ` 
or present others that are different from those preferred by 
BECHTEL. But it will not be from failure to consider the latter, 
and I shall have prcfited, as all students of the Greek dialects 
must, from this monumental worx. 


CARL D. Buck. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHI24G0, 


Prolegomena to an Lditio- of the Panegyricus Messalae: The 
Military and Pclicical Career of M. Valerius Messala Cor- 
vinus. By J4co8 Hanmer. Columbia University Press, 
1925. Pp. iz phus 101. 


This good dissertetion, developed at the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Charles Knapp, is a contribution to the intimate study of 
the field of Roman literaiure in the Augustan Age. Messala 
Corvinus, who rarks among the more important political figures 
of the reign of Augustus, vas a patron or a friend of Tibullus, 
Horace and Ovid, and gained himself great reputation as an ` 
orator. Studies of this kind are worth while if for no other 
reason than tha; they cass zide-lights on conditions under which 
the patronized Augustan a-thors wrote. Similar studies might 
be made too of 2azrons in the post-Augustan period. 

Mr. HAMNER’ treatment is largely of Messala’s military and 
political career and is adecuately based on the original sources. 
Possibly the discussion of some campaigns, in which Messala 
` may have taken art, ^s u-zmnecessarily long in view of the fact 
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that so little of Messala's share in events is kncwn in any detail. 
There seems to be to some extent a lack of prepcrlion: so much 
of Messala’s early career is given, and so little of zis later work, 
especially of his position of cwrazor Aquarum, whiea is dismissed 
in a few lines, though Messala was the first regular curator, 
served some twenty years, and mus; have had z great deal to do 
with the very extensive work carried out under Atgustus for the 
city’s water-supply. A study of Prcniinus, the Res Gestae, and 
such inscriptions as-may be extant (e. g. C. I. L. VI, 1244), 
would be worth while in ihis connection. 

The importance of the senate anc oz the senatorial class under 
the new regime is belittled. Messale’s political career and char- 
acter are defended at every turr as if Mr. HAMMER were a par- 
tizan. ‘The dificult chronological questions of tke dates of Mes- 
sala’s birth and death are sensibly treated, but [ should be in- 
clined to give more weight to the s:atements 13 Jerome and 
Frontinus which seem to agree presty well on che year 13 A. D. 
for the death of Messala. 

G. A. HARRER. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES.* 


1. Bdellium and Onyx. 


In the Biblical description of PeradBe (Gen. 2, 12) bdellium 
and onyx are mentioned as products of the land of Havilah. 
It has been suggested, however, that 7. 19 should follow v. 13 
(OLZ 16, 489)1 so that gold, bdeilium, and onyx would be the 
products of Ethiopia compassed by the river Gikon, $. e. the 
upper course of the Nile. The explanation of che rivers of 
Paradise, which I gave 22 years (JAOS 16, cii) ago, was 
adopted by Driver and Skinner ir their commentaries on 
Genesis. The Island of Meroé, S of the Nrbign Desert, is 
bounded by the Nile, the Atbára (or Elack Nile) and the Blue 
Nile which empties into the White Nil: at Khartum, the capital 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Arab. zurtüm means elephant’s 
trunk; a promontory at the confluence cf the White Nile and the 
Blue Nile resembles an elephant’s trunk At Khartum the White 
Nile is greenish-gray, while the Blue Nile is clezr end blue; but 
when it is in flood, it is echocolate-brow:. Next zo the Blue Nile 
the Atbára is the largest tributary of tb» Nile. 

Alexander the Great fancied at first that the sources of the 
Nile were in northwestern Indie. "Tte ancierts believed that 
there was a continental connection be:ween India and eastern 
Africa. The real birthplace of the Nile was not ciscovered before 


* The following six brief communicatiors are akstraets of papers 
presented at the monthly meetings of the Johns Hopx ns University 
Philological Association during the academi: session 192£,6 on Dee. 17, 
Jan. 21, Feb. 18, Mar. 18, Apr. 15, May 20, -espective. y. 

f For the abbreviations see vol. 46 of this JOURNAL, p. 197, n. 3. 
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1862. The main headscream of the Nile is almost wholly in 
what was formerly known as German Hast Africa. Even until 
the early years of the 19th century the belief persisted that there 
was a connection between the ‘ile and the Niger, the great river 
of Western Africa, and -or some time the Niger was considered 
to be identical with the Congo. The noted Arabian geographer 
Idrisi (who died in 1154) believed that the Nile of Egypt 
and the Nile of the Negroes (1. e. the Niger) had a common 
source in the Mountains of i-e Moon. This range, which was 
supposed o traveras Africe trom the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic, has disappeared from modern maps. li may have been 
suggested, not by the Ravenzori, which is c. 65 m long, but by 
Mounts Kenya and Kilimanjaro, the highest known summit in 
Africa, which is nearly $0,007 feet high. 

For bdellium and onyx the Hebrew has béddl¢h and shóh*m. 
The term bédóh, which the Jewish commentators explain as 
pearls, denotes the gum-resir of the Acacia Nilotica, which is 
still one of the chief exports of Nubia. It was regarded as very 
precious, just as eoszly as the genuine Bactrian bdellium (OLZ 
16,489). The finer varieties of this gum were used, not as an 
adhesive paste, but as an em-llient and demulcent. Our gum, 
which is 2 Semitic worl, appears in Hebrew as algummim or, 
transposed, almuggim 1 AJP 45,241, l. 1; cf. JHUC 354, 47, 
1l. 8). Also bédóPh is a Sem-zie word: the original form of the 
stem is Aélaba > Arab. hálat, milk. The reflexive tahdllaba is 
used in Arabic of th» sesretion of perspiration, saliva, and tears. 
We call the exudation cf ceriain juices of trees tears: we speak 
of tears of amber, tears of 5alsam, tears of resin. The d in 
bédolth xve»resents an indxec t (JAOS 45, 314°) partially assimi- 
. lated to the initizl b and th» following 7 (JAOS 16, civ, n. *). 

Heb. shéh*m (864m) has kean identified with Ass. sándu, the 
feminine of Ass. sêmu = Areb. dshamu, black,] which may be a 
causative of Am, heat. The sin Ass. sêmu instead of š is due to 
the labial (BA 10, £, p. 95, c. 19) as it is also in sébi, seventh; 
samnu, eighth; bussur&, bri-g glad tidings; Heb. séb7bi, sur- 


t Of. Halévy, Revue Critiquz, 1881, p. 479 (cited in Dillmann's 
Genesis? 65m) = Mélarges de craique et d'histoire relatifs auo peuples 
sémitiques (Paris, 1833) p. 157; see also ZA 10,369; JBL 32,141. 
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roundings = Ass. $ibbu, belt. For h in Heb. shoh"m instead of 
Arab. h we may, compare Syr. géhán, incline == Arab. jánaha 
(JAOS 43, 422+). 

Shoham denotes malachite. We must remember tha; Roman 
poets call myrtle and ivy: niger. The complexion of the Semites 
is called in Syriac: séhamé, i. e. no; black, but olive, ‘srunette. 
@ has for Heb. shóh*m: 6 Cos ó wpácwos which di renders 
'énqué hamalmil, precious stone of green color, Hpdowos is used 
not only of leek-green, which would te a dull blaish green, but 
also of dark green, although it is Cerived from. spácov = Lat. 
porrum < porsum, Fr. porreau or poireau. Tlpacoatos is the 
name of a frog in the Batrachomyomazhy, a parody on the Iliad, 
which the ancients attributed to Homer, but which seems to have 
been composed at the time of Alexender the Great. The name 
malachite is derived from Meluca, the Sumerian name of Nubia. 
Meluxa means black servants; so it iz a name lize Südán (OLZ 
16, 491; contrast JEA 6, 92). The Stmerian name of the sandu 
is guk which is a later form of mi, night, darkness (SGI 126°). 
The shoham stone has been repeatedly explainec as mavachite,|| 
but the majority of Biblical scholars explain it as onys or beryl 
(so RV and AT*). Cf. BA 10, 2, p. 94, n. 13. 


2. Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 


Open Sesame, the charm by which the door o? the treasure-cave 
in the tale of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves flew open, has 
never been understood. It is by no means cectam that simsim 
in the Arabic phrase yâ stmsim, iftda pabak, Q sirasim, open thy 
gate! denotes sesame. The fact that Ali Baba’s covetous brother 
took it to be the name of a cereal does not prove that it actually 
had this meaning in that case, although, when he does not 
remember the word stmsim, he substitutes sha‘irah, barley; 
hintah, wheat, and himmic, chick-p23. He migkt just as well 
have been under the impression that símsim denoted coriander 
(Heb. gad) and might have substituted kuzburah or juljulan. 
Similarly, in a Hebrew charm, sis might have been used for 
swallow, and someone, who took it to mean horse, might have 


|| Of. EB 1749». 4809; EB: 17,4557; ZA 10,271; KB 6,405, ad 
1. 56; AJSL 34, 230; 39, 184, 31. 
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substituted parish or rüksh (se Mic. 25, n. 18; 78"). In an 
English formula, turtle migh= refer to a marine turtle, but 
someone, wao had fergotten tke context, might substitute dove 
or pigeon. Our locust, the cor--aon name of Robinia pseudacacia, 
might be taken to mean grasswpper and be replaced by cicada, 
cricket, &c. 

Símsim, which the ürst Ex pean translator of the Arabian 
Nights, Antoine Galland, heard on May 27, 1709, may 
represent an originel thimtets. In modern Arabie, s often 
appears for an original th [æ in Ethiopic). The rare stem 
thamthama means to stop, e. = the mouth of a vessel. It means 
also to desist and to talk .hozingly, and, with reference to a 
sword, to 2e rigid. The prxaary connotation of thamtham, 
hunting-dog, may be stop-hou-zd. The panic-grass, with which 
rents in tbe tent-cloth are sv-ffed, is called thumam, stopper. 
An Arabie commentary on Labid's Mw'állagah says: nábtu” 
iusáddu biti cálalu-l-buvüt. 

In Hebrew, this stem appzers as shamám which means both 
to be astonished and to be dezroyed. The original meaning is 
to be rigid, petrified with asto-ishment, and to stop, come to an 
end, perish. In Syriac we he, with partial assimilation of the 
m to the £, the verb tan, to ze rigid, to stiffen > ittandn, to be 
.Stupefied. Syr. fan, to smoke, 3s a different stem which must be 
connected with Heb. natin, to zive. Rh, odor, may be omitted, 
just as you can say in Greek: ~pooSadAav instead of wpooBdrAew 
òu, €. g. kpéa lyOóov mpoo3AdAovra, meat that smells of fish. 
Syr. ténánà, smoke, correspozr.s to Arab. natánah, stench.. The 
primary connotation of Heb. /7nnim, jackals, is stónkers (J AOS 
48,422). Syr. attin, to fumigz1te, is the Arab. dntana, to reek == 
to emit an unpleasant odor, crig. to gwe out fumes or vapors. 
Ger. rauchen and riechen, 2~uch and Ruch (for Geruch; ef. 
BL xxx, L 5) are ultimatels identical Bar Bahlül gives 
Syr. tênânè, vapors, exhalatiors, Arab. buxárót. From the same 
root in, waich is identical w=h Arab. tm, we have in Syriac: 
ténáb, to become rigid; tani: it 'áin& denotes fixedness of the 
eyes, fixed stare. Syr. témdu, which has passed into Hebrew as 
tamáh, means not only to be Lsmfounded, but has preserved also 
the connotation to stop; th: causative atméh signifies to stop 
the growth of a plant, and &nmáh babdtéd means the pupils were 
rigid. 
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Arab. simsim, sesame, is the Ass. Samassémrvu, which is a 
compound of Samas, sun, and Jammu, medicinal plant. Sesame 
was called sun-plant from the yellow color of tke oil expressed 
from the seed. In Germany it is used for coloring artificial 
butter. Arab. simsum, ant, on the other hand, ia a reduplication 
of summ, (simm, samm) poison < the Sumeziar. Sem, aromatic 
plant, which appears also in Egyptian (JBL 34,73, L 9). The 
name súmsum is not inappropriate: ants have vison glands. 

Arab. thimthim, now pronounced símszm (like stmsim, 
sesame) may have meant bouchemzni, bouchage (cf. below, p. 
311°). In the tale of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves it denoted 
the stone or slab with which the entrance to the treasure-cave 
was closed. Open sesame meant oziginally C'pea, stopper! (or 
closure, barrier). The Arabic phrase yâ simsvn, iftéh bóbak 
may be translated: O enclosure, oper. thy entrance! or O barrier, 
open thy passage! Cf. BA 10, 2, p. 165. 


8. Lat. bucina and 3r. fwk&vy. 


Lat. bucina is the prototype of the German word for trombone: 
Posaune. In MHG we find the forms pusiin2, busine; pusine, 
busine. Luther speaks in Josh. vi of tne Posaunen von 
Jericho. AV has trumpets of ram’s Lorns; bat sound of a horn 
is the Hebrew term for the subterreneous rimbling preceding 
or accompanying an earthquake (WZKM 23,357). Jericho was 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

Trombone < It. tromba, trumpe-. The older English name 
for trombone (It. tromba spezzcta) is sackbut (< Sp. sacabuche, 
trombone). We find this term e. g. in Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus and in AV, Dan. 8,5; but Aram. $abbéká, mistrans- 
lated sackbut, was a stringed instriment, a triargular harp with 
four strings. It appears in Latin as sambuca; in Greek we have 
cauBixn which was, according to Strabo 471, a barbarian 
name. The primary connotation o2 the Semitic name is grate, 
lattice. Cf. Finesinger, Mus. Instruments in OT 35. 

The bucina, was one of the signal instruments in the Roman 
army. It was bent in the form of a oroad C; with a bar across 
the curve. Some specimens, from Pompeii, are preserved in the 
museum at Naples, and there are facsimiles ir. the conserva- 
tories of Paris and Brussels. On Trgjan's column we distinguish 
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the bucina, the cornu, and he tuba (Lehmann-Hartleben, 
Die Trajansséule, Berlin, 1925). The cornu was the prototype 
of the bugle which was originally a bulls horn (< buculus, 
bullock). The bucina was made of bronze; it was not the horn 
of an ox or cow. Tke name is not a contraction of bovicina, < 
bos and canere, but devived from bucca, cheek, which appears 
in Italian as bocca, mouth, Fr. touche. Also Lat. bucca is used 
for mouth: Cicero says garrire quidquid in buccam venerit. 
Lat. bucca denotes especially the full cheek; the flat cheek is 
gena. The bucinatcr inflates nis cheeks. This explains the 
derivation of bucina from bucca. The best MSS and inscriptions 
write bucina and bucinator with one 2. In German, children 
with full cheeks are zalled Posaunenengel. 

In Polybius (c. 150 B.c.) we find Buxdvy for bucina, but 
we need not regard if as a Latin loanword. It is derived from 
Bvev, to cram, to fill. Herodotus, in the story of Croesus 
and Alemeon, says (6,125): 7è orópa éBéBvoro, the mouth was 
crammed full. Biopa means stopper, plug, bung. The lexi- 
cons give also the forms fuveiy (Ar.) and Bifeav (Aret.). 
Thucydidzs as well as Arrian have the adverb udm, 
stuffed, crowded, clcse. When Alexander the Great besieged 
Miletus in 3834, the Macedonians blocked the entrance to the 
principal harbor by encharing triremes close together with their 
prows toward the sea. Arriar (Anab. 1,19, 3) says: dvrempopous 
Bbtny ras pipes Óppicarres. | 

In French, the verb boucher < bouche, mouth, is used in a 
privative sense, to deprive of a mouth or opening. Our bung 
means both bung-hore or orifice in a cask, through which it is 
filled, and stopper for closing th» bung-hole.  Privatives are 
common in Semitic ( GK” § 52, h; NBSS 101). We have them 
-also in English, e. g. to stone raisins, to shell almonds, to bark 
trees, to sprout potatoes, to skin animals, to head a fish, to worm 
a flower-bed, also to warm a dog, «. e. to remove the sublingual. 
vermiform band, an operation which was supposed to prevent 
rabies. You say in French: boucher une bouteille, to stop or 
cork a bottle; boucher la vue d'une maison, to obstruct the view 
of a house, orig. to depzive it of an opening; boucher une porte, 
to wall up a door. Bouchon means stopper, cork, also stop-gap 
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like bouche-trou. Bouchement m2an3 walling up, and bouchage: 
stopping, corking. All these words are ultimately derived from 
Lat. bucca > bucina = Gr. Bvkárj. 


4, The pronunciacio: of Ethiopie. 


The founder of Ethiopie phitclozy, Hiob Ludolf (1624- 
1704) learned Ethiopie (the ecclesiastic and literary language 
of Abyssinia, which ceased to ke the language of the people 
more than 1,000 years ago) from z learned Abyssinian, Abba 
Gregorius, with whom he became acquainted in Rome. 
Gregorius? Ethiopie letters io Ludolf were edited and 
translated by a former studert of mine, the late Dr. 
Flemming, in the first two volumes of the Johns Hopkins 
Contributions to Assyriology and Comparative Semitic Grammar. 
The excellent Ethiopie grammar anc the great Ethiopic lexicon 
of Dillmann (who knew more Ethiopic than the most 
learned Abyssinian, and who gave m2 grivatissima in Ethiopie 
at his house 46 years ago, while I studied Amħaric at the house 
of Pratorius) were based on th» works of Ladolf. 

Fifty years ago the late E. Trumpp, of the University of 
Munich, published in ZDMG £8 a paper on the accent in 
Ethiopie, based on the informalior he had received from a 
young Abyssinian, Walda Sélasé, who had come to Europe 
to revise the Amharic Bible. His statements often differed from 
Ludolf’s rules. In 1917 E. Lithmann, of Tübingen, pub- 
lished his Geez studies in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Gottingen, and in the Journal asiatique for 1921 there is an 
article by Marcel Cohen on thes traditional pronunciation 
of Ethiopic. 

Now the Director of the Oriental Seminary connected with 
the University of Berlin, E. Mitbwoch, has just published 
the first part of a new series enzilled Abessirische Studien, in 
which he discusses the traditional pronunciation of Hthiopic.§ 
He bases his remarks on the informetion from two learned Abys- 
sinians, Aleka Taiie, who was instructor in Ethiopic and 
Amharic at the Berlin Oriental Seminary during the years 


§ Eugen Mittwoch, Die traditionzU2 Aussprache ces Athiopischen 
(Berlin und Leipzig, 1926). 


-+ 
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1906/7, and Blatta Hérüi, a justice of the Abyssinian 
Supreme Court, who spent several years in Berlin in the summer 
of 1923. 

The traditional pronunciation of Ethiopic is influenced by 
Amharic. We know that various laryngeals and sibilants have 
been confounded in Ethiopic MSS for a long time, but the 
Abyssiniars pronounce now Eth. a as ë, and à and 6 as iê and yô 
(JAOS 45,8167) as if we should say ūsus for Lat. usus, or as 
we say wun for one. Nor does tke traditional pronunciation of 
Hebrew represent tke language of David or Isaiah. We need not 
follow the Amharic pronunciation of Ethiopie, just as we need 
not become iotacists, or adopt the modern Italian pronunciation 
of classical Latin. We must reconstruct the original pronuncia- 
tion according to physiological-historical principles. 

Pronunciations like iékun, iésim instead of ičkûn ié$0m, are 
certainly rot original Bahér, sea; sahég, derision; sa’én, shoe; 
rahéb, width, are no doubt influenced by the script, just as one 
of my English friends in London 46 years ago insisted on , 
pronouncing the / in half, caim, calf, &c. A Russian dancer 
recently read crowed: krau'éd instead of kród. The ordinal 
numbers sálés, hams, third, fifth, with the stress on the ultima, 
may have been influenced by the feminine forms sálést, hámést. 
If mannu. who? is pronounced mannû, it may be due to the 
fact that this pronoun is a com pound of man, who? and the 
interrogative particle -hà? which we have also in Assyrian (e. g. 
anükü, am I= anáku -- hi? see AG? 8189). The names of 
the Ethiopic letters, given in our grammars, are unknown in 
Abyssinia—Isenberg said so long ago—they may have been 
invented ty the Abyssinian (Tasfa Çëiôn; RE? 3, 89,38) who 
edited the Ethicpic NT (Rome, 1548). Néldeke (BSS 
133°) believed they were considerably older than the fifth post- 
Christian century ; he thought it possible that they were adopted 
from the Sabeans. 


5. Onias and Alcimus. 


Zech. xi (8 trivlets with 3-+ 3 beats in each line) has been 
called one of the strangest sections in OT; it is not so strange, 
however, as the commentaries on this poem. Wellhausen 
thought that the first of the two shepherds (i. e. wowpéves Aad) 


1 
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represented Hyrcanus ben-Tobias at the time of the visit of 
the Syrian chancellor Heliodorus (2 Mae. 3,7. 11) who mur- 
dered (175 B. c.) King Seleucus IV Pailopator, the elder brother 
and predecessor of Antiochus Epiphanes, while the second shep- 
herd was supposed to be Menelaus, the Hellenizing high priest 
who succeeded Jason, the younger brother of the orthodox high 
priest Onias who was supplanted by Jason. The legend of 
Bel and the Dragon, which we find in the Septuagintal additions 
to the Book of Daniel, is said to be taken from the prophecy of 
Habbakuk, the son of Jesus, of the trike of Levi (JHUC 325, 
47). This Jesus may be identical with Jason, the younger 
brother of Onias. The original name of Jason was Jesus (GJ V* 
1, 124, n. 23). 

The two shepherds in Zech. xi represent the orthodox high 
priest Onias and the Hellenizing high priest Alcimus against 
whom Ps. 55 is directed (MF 122, n. 18). The poet considers 
only Onias and Alcimus, not the intervening high priests Jason 
and Menelaus, just as the author of Dan. v mentions only 
Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, not Evil-Mercdach, Neriglissar, 
Laborosoarchod, and Nabonidus. The orthodox high priest - 
Onias is identical with the founder of the Jewish temple in 
Leontopolis, although Josephus nowhere scates that Onias 
who emigrated to Egypt had been high priest in Jerusalem. 
The Jewish historian, it may be supposed, hated to adroit that 
the temple in Egypt had been founded by an Aaronite who had 
been high priest in Jerusalem. The account of Onias’ murder 
at Daphne (2 Mac. 4, 34) is unhistorical. 

The contemporaries of the Maccabean poet who wrote Zech. xi 
no doubt understood the historical allusions (Pur. n.106). If 
there were an American allegory stating, The Lord said unto me, 
Play the part cf a college president. Set up a rule of justice 
and right. Try watchful waiting. Be too proud to fight. 
Strive for peace without victory. Establish a league of navions.— 
But the people were dissatisfied with me. Then the Lord said 
unto me, Play the part of a newspeper editor. Conduct your 
campaign from the front porch of ycur own home. Bring the 
country back to normalcy. Do not enter the league of nations. 
Give no cash bonus to the veterans. In-roduce a flexible tariff 
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for the benefit of the workman (a glossator might have added: 
. or manufacturer)—if ar. American poet published such an alle- 
gorical poem, we should understand his allusions, but 2,000 years 
hence there might be various interpretations. 

If we want to understand the Bible we must ascertain first, 
what the words mean; then, what they refer to; and finally we 
may consider what they may be apphed to. The majority of 
our ministers consider only the potential applications. The 
latest expositors explain Zech. xi not as aa allusion to certain 
contemporary events (DB 4, 968%; A'T*) but as eschatological 
prophecy. I stated in my address on Armageddon (JAOS 34, 
418) that the so-called esciatological passages as well as the 
alleged Messianic prophecies in OT had, as a rule, a cefinite 
historical background, bat when the prophetic bills drawn on 
the future were not honorec, they were afterwards extended to 
Doomsday. 

Zech. 11, 8 (for which there are some forty different explana- 
tions, e. g. Moses, Aeron, and Miriam; Judas Maccabeus, 
Jonathan, and Simon; ‘xaloa, Otho, and Vitellius) is a mis- 
placed gless on 12,10 where we must read instead of wé-nrbbiti 
ela1 at-dsar dagáró, which is quoted in John 19,37: «ué-alü 
'al-ásür duqqárà, they will mourn over those who were stabbed, 
which refers to the founder of the Hasmonean dynasty, Simon, 
and two of his sons, who were assassinated at a banquet given 
by Simon’s son-in-law who was governor of Jericho (AJP 45, 
63t). Zech. xi xi may have bean written in two parallel col- 
umns, and the gloss on 12,10, which now appears in 11, 8, may 
have been -inserted betweer the two columns whence it crept 
into the text of the wrong column, just as the gloss on Gen. 
3, 16° (CoH 508) appears now in Gen. 4, 7" (read: ué-'eláik 
iéSüqaló ué~ati timséli-od) end as the gloss lé-namit; Iahué 
lé-mispdt Samé ué-ciuudhd lé-hákih ičsûdatô (Ps. 87,1)— we ` 
(the faitEful Jews) shal nct die; Java appointed him (Deme- 
trius) for a judgment (2 Mac. 6,12-16; 7,185.32) and com- 
manded him to chasten His foundation, which belongs to Hab. 
2, 4^, the just shall live by his faith, i. e. the faithful Jews will 
survive (the Syrian persseuiion) in (spite of) their faithfulness 
(JBL 40,182) appears now in Hab. 1,12. We must read in 


^ ALA 


Zech. 11,8: uai-iakhidi di-selost há-rü im bé-kera ahhat, they 
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destroyed the three princes at one banquet. Keri, vhich we find 
also in 2 K 6,23, is the Ass. kirétu (AkF 461)— Arab. gira”. 


6. Ezekieľs Song of the. Sword. | 
i21,14> «A sword, a sword! was sharp- 
ened [man,? and also burnished.??Y8 
17  O, shriek and howl, son of forit «is for my people 
$ And all the princes of Israel consigned to the sword." 


i 21 Bea slasher, right and %left whither thy edge is appointed! 
19° Let the sword be doubled and 


tripled,’ the sword of carnage !: 
20° That their hearts melt away 
(through terror,) and the fallen be many. 
set | 
ii ’Gainst all their gates m I the slaughter of the sword. 
And thou, son of man, | 
193. prophecy; and clap thy hands! 


I, too, will clap my hands (with g-im approbation).* 





) 21,13.14 Juvm's word came to me: Son of man,? prophesy and say: Thus said 


the Lord AA flashing]. 

) 20b Ha! it was made [] [for sleughter it wes burnished } [for 

) {5a it was sharpened to make a sleughier, it was burnished that it mighs 

have a flash 

) 16 He gave it to the killer? to grasp with the hand; it was sharpened,un 
and it was burnished to give it inzo the hand of the slayer? 

17 was (tr) it (0) 21 set 


they were with my people; therefore smite upon thy hip! "vrg 
19b it is the sword for the great carnaze, which is all around them 
22 I will appease my fury; I, JR7E, have spoken. 


"— tat maa a 





A} 21, 14 say Gur) 16 swori 
») 15b or let us rejoice,9 His? son's? roli Seats 19 every stake,13 l 

. (Lord, JEVE 5 
sc) 18 for it? has been tried; 14 and whas, if it should rot ke a superrod,!5 says the 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES, 


(1) The army of Nebuckadnezzar (604-561). 

(2) It was splencidly equipped. Also the Seleucid army 
(under Apollonius) which destréyed Jerusalem in 167 m. 0. was 
distinguished ty its external magnideence (MF 121, 1. 4).. The 
passage 1 Mac. 6,39 says of the army of Antiochus Eupator 
(164-162 B. 0.) : when the sun shone upon the shields of gold 
and brass, the mou-stains shone therewith. and blazed lke torches 
of fire. 

(3) A term of ~espectfu. address like our Sir. In Assyrian, 
mar ami, son of a man, denotes a gentleman in contradistinc- 
tion to mdr lé mcnama, a son of nobody. Sp. hidalgo means 
originally sow of something. A patrician is a man with fathers, 
not a terrae filvus, a person of obscure birth. Sp. Ajo de la terra 
is a child of unknown parentage (JBL 40, 168. 183). 

(4) The upper classes were deported (2 K 24,14; 25,12). 
Several cignitaries were executed (2 K 25, 21). 

(5) The sword will slash right and left so rapidly that there 
will seem to be tw2 or three swords instead of one. 

(6) Nebuchadnezzar. 

(7) A token of grief; cf. the Homeric phrase rAyfaoGar pypd 
(Il. 16,55; 18,118) and EB 6, 88,21. For mourning customs 
see Pur. n. 6. 

(8) Or, rather, let us rejoice; for our destroyer was the 
greatest king 5n earth. 

(9) JHvVH’s. (16) Judab's. (11) Nebuchadnezzar. 

(12) Lit. cantemas, makes contemptible. 

(18) Jf. the tree on whizh the chief baker was gibbeted (Gen. 
40,19) or Hamar’s tree (st. 7,9; BL 102*). 

(14) In former egmpe:gns; it was an army of veterans; 
Nebuchadnezzar had defested Necho of Egypt at Carchemish 
in 605. 

(15) Lit. a contemming rod; cf. n. 12. 

(16) If a modern boy and his sister were mourning the death 
of their fathe- run over br a Rolls-Royce, the romantic flapper 
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might say, I am glad, it was a Eolls-Royce, and her less 
optimistic brother might reply, what difference would it make 
if it had been a flivver. It would make a difference if they 
wanted to.sue for damages; but, if Jerusalem had bean destroyed 
by an inferior king, the effect would aave been the same. lf a 
man is killed by a new expensive automatic, the newness and 
expensiveness of the murderous weapon afford -itthe comfort to 
the relicts ; if the gunman had used an old shooting-iron it would 
not have affected the final result. Of. BA 10, 2, p. 224, 1. 27. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 

(1) Read móráià or mórájjà instead. of mérita. The dageš 
forte affectuosum (GK 8 20,1) may be admitted :n the pausal 
form. We find it also in Assyrian (AG? 133). The doubling 
of the consonant is due to the accent on the preceding vowel (cf. 
Ass. imandad == vmaddad = imádad, WE 123*). 

In the last hemistich. of this triplet read muggaré instead of 
mëčğůrê; cf. the phrase higgir 'at-jéG8 harb (Ez. 35,5; Jer. 
18,21; Ps. 63,11). The stem is iaĝár (= Ett. uagóra, to 
throw) > Aram. jáğrâ, ôğërâ, heap of stones. Also the stem of 
Heb. hissig is ia$ag (GB 5252). 

(ii) At the beginning of the second triplet read hithaddidi == 
(b ó£ívov, d] subacuere. 

For sélisité at the end of the third hemistich -ead tésullds. 
The h at the end of Sélisité should be prefixed to the preceding 
harb. 

The -îm appended to halal at the end of this line is a mis- 
placed correction of -ôt appended to the last word of the pre- 
ceding line (má'adót should be má'aatm). 

Halal (cf. MF 123, n. 30) in this 2assage is not an adiesive 
like hakám, ia$ár, iaqár, halég, badád, but a substantive like 
'amál, ra'áb, nagám, garáb, asim. For ht hürb hüh-halál I 
has: Hic est gladius occistonis magnae. 

For Ta-máüg leb read himmég libbam, ani muk$alim for 
miksolim. 

(ii) We must read tibt for ibhá:; there is no Ass. abüzu = 
tabacu. 

(8) We must transpose lé-fabh, and lé-baráq. Em 

(y) Read 4hià for héié. (ò for morfá read mérageéh. 
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(7) Omission of the suffix in zérekéká is due to haplography. 

(0) HaSimé before hcémitt is vndeleted corrigendum. 

(x) It is nol Lecessary to add bam after hánihóti. 

(vv) We need no? substitute the cohortative ê (Ezekiel 3, 48) 
for 6, rather. 


Read béné for béni, and mó'és for mé’dst; so, too, in ££. 
Pavut HAUPT. 
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AGELMUND AND LAMICHO. 


It is the purpose of the present peper to examine with some 
care the story of Agelmund and Lamicho (cr Lamissio), as 
told by Paulus Diaconus in his Historia Langobardorum, Book I, 
secs. 14-18. Paulus wrote his Histcria toward the end of the 
eighth century. There is another werk, however, which deals 
with the same events and is cver a century older than Paulus's 
work. I refer to the anonymous Origo Gentis Langobardorum. 
Since moreover Paulus used the Origo as one of his sources, it 
will be convenient to begin with that work. I quote from G. 
Waitz’s edition in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica: 


Est insula qui dicitur Scadaran . . . in partibus aqui- 
lonis, ubi multae gentes habitent; inter quos erat gens 
parva quae Winnilis vocabatur. Et erat cum eis mulier 
nomine Gambara, habebatque dros filios, nomen uni Ybor 
et nomen alteri Agio; ipsi cum matre sua nomine Gambara 
principatum tenebant super Winaidlis. . . . Ab illo tempore 
Winnilis Langobardi vocati sunt. Et moverunt se exhinde 

- Langobardi, et venerunt <n Golaidam, et postea possiderunt 
aldonus* Anthaib et Bainaib seu et Burgunda:b; et dieitur, 
quia fecerunt sibi regem nomine Agilmund, flium Agioni, 
ex genere Gugingus. EL post ipsum regnavit Laiamicho 
(v.l  Lamicho) ex genere Gugingus. Et post ipsum reg- 

, navit Lethue (v. 1. Leth), et dicitur, quia regnasset annos 
plus minus quadraginta. Et post ipsum regravit Aldihoc, 
filius Lethuc. Et post ipsum regnavit Godehoe. Illo tem- 
pore exivit rex Audoachari de Ravenna... et venit in 
Rugilanda et impugnavit Rugos et occidit Thauvane regem 
Rugorum. . . . Tune exierunt Langobardi de suis regioni- 
bus, et habitaverunt in Rugilanda annos sliqiantos. Post 
eum regnavit Claffo, filius Godehoz. Et post ipsum regnavit 
Tato, fllius Claffoni. Sederunt Langobardi in campis Feld 
annos tres, Pugnavit Tato cum Rodolfo rege Herulorum, 
et occidit eum. . . . Et cecidit Wacho, filius Unichis, 


1 Aldonus ‘half-free” See W. Bruckner, Sprache de^ Langobarden, 
p. 201. 
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Tatonam regem barbanem ? suum. . . . Mortuus zst Wacho, 
et regnavit filics ipsius Waltari annos septem fa-igaidus:* 
isti omnes Lethinges fuertnt.* 


From this account it would appear that in early days two royal 
dynasties ruled over the Langobards: first the line cf the Gu- 
gings, to which Age mund and Lamicho belonged; ani secondly 
the line of the Lethings, which began with Leth or Lethuc and 
ended with Walteri. When did these kings live? The war. 
between Odoacer ani the Hugians is represented, by zhe author . 
of the Origo,.as having taker. place in the reign of Godehoc. 
Now we know of -his wer from other sources, and it is usually 
put in the year 487.7 This gives us a date for Godeh2e. More- 
over, Procopius gives a full account of the war between the 
Langobards and tae Eruli? ard we are able to say vith assur- 
ance that Tato flourished at tke beginning of the sixth century. 
If now Godehoc reigned in the 480s, and if his grandfather (or 
father) Leth ruied the Langobarcs for something like 40 years 
(as the Origo says he did), then Leth’s reign presumably began 
somewhere in the 430's, if not earlier, and Agelmund and 
Lamicho are to be pat in the sarly part of the fifth zentury or 
the end of the fourtk. As for Gambara and her sons Ybor and 
Agio (i e, Pig and Sword), these look like mythizal figures 
of some sort: divirities cr cult objects. Agelmund, the first 
king, is apparently made son af Agio much as the early English 
kings traced their ancestry to Woden. 

Paulus gives us a much more detailed account. I quote only 
that part of his story which concerns Agelmund and. Lamicho: 


14. Mortuis interea Ibor et Aione ducibus, cui Lango- 
bardos a S2adinavia edurerant et usque ad haee tempora 
rexerent, nolentes iara ultra Lengobardi esse sub ducibus, 
regem sibi ad seterarum instar gentium statuerint. Reg- 


? Barbanem * oazernal uncle) Bruckner, p. 202. 
? Farigaicus ‘childless.’ Bruckner, p. 203. 
* Seriptores Rerum Langobardicarum et Italicarum Riec. VI-IX, 


. pp. 8f. 


5On the authority of tae so-called Cuspiniani Anonymus. Cf. T. 
Hodgkin, Italy and ker Iuvaderc? II, 100, for some acccunt of this 
monument, ° 

° De Bello Gothies YI 14 (ed. Haury, Vol. II, pp. 208 ff.). 
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navit igitur super eos primts Agelmund, filius Aionis, ex 
prosapia ducens originem Gungingorum, quae aput eos 
generosior habebatur. Hic, sicut a maioribus traditur, 
tribus et triginta annis Langobercorum tenuit regnum. 

15. His temporibus quaedam meretrix uno partu septem 
puerulos enixa, beluis omnibus mater crudelior in piscinam 
proieeit negandos. Hoc si cui inpossibile videtur, relegat 
historias veterum, et inveniet, nor solum septem infantulos, 
' sed etiam novem unam mulierem semel peperisse. Et hoe 
certum est maxime aput Aegyptios fleri. Contigit itaque, 
ut rex Agelmund, dum iter ca-peret, ad eandem piscinam 
deveniret. Qui cum equo retento miserandos infantulos 
miraretur hastaque, quam maru gerebat, hue illucque eos 
inverteret, unus ex illis iniecta manu hastgm regiam con- 
prehendit. Rex misericordia mctus factumque altius ammi- 
ratus, eum magnum futurum pronuntiat. Moxque eum a 
piscina levari praecepit, aique autrici traditum omni cum 
studio mandat alendum ; et quia eum de piscina, quae eorum 
lingua ‘lama?’ dieitur, abstulit Lamissio (v. 1. Lamisio) 
eidem nomen inposuit. Qui cum adolevisse?, tem strenuus 
iuvenis effectus est, ut et bellisosissimus extiterit et post 
Agelmundi funus regni gubernectla rexerit. Ferunt hune, 
dum Langobardi cum rege suc :ter agentes ad quendam 
fluvium pervenissent et ab Amazonibus essent prohibiti ultra 
permeare, cum earum fortissima in fluvio natatu pugnasse 
eamque peremisse, sibique laudis gloriam, Langobardis 
quoque transitum paravisse. Hoc siquidem inter utrasque 
acies prius constitisse, quaterus, si Amazon eadem Lamis-. 
sionem superaret, Langobardi a dumine recederent; sin vero 
a Lamissione, ut et factum est, ipsa vinceretur, Langobardis 
eadem permeandi fluenta copia praeberetur. Constat sane, 
quia huius assertionis series minus veritate subnixa est. 
Omnibus etenim quibus veteres hieioriae notae sunt patet, 
gentem Amazonum longe antea. quam haec fieri potuerint, 
esse deletam; nisi forte, quia Joca eadem, ubi haec gesta 
feruntur, non satis historiographis nota fuerunt et vix ab 
aliquo eorum vulgata sunt, fleri potuerit, ut usque ad id 
tempus huiuscemodi inihi mulierum genus hzberetur. Nam 
et ego referri a quibusdam audivi, usque hodie in intimis 
. Germaniae finibus gentem harum existere feminarum. 

9 5 
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16. Igitur transmeato Langobardi de quo dixeramus 
flumine, cum ad ulte-iores terras pervenissent, illie per 
tempus aliquod commorabartur. Interea cum nihil adversi 
suspicarentur st essent quiete longa minus solliciti, securitas, 
quae semper detr-mentorum mater est, eis non modicam 
perniciem peperit. Noctu denique cum neglegentia resoluti 
cuncti quieseereni, subito super eos Vulgares inruentes, 
plures ex eis saueiant. multos prosternunt, et in tantum 
per eorum castra dibechati sunt, ut ipsum Agelmundum 
regem interticerent eiusque unicam filiam sorte captivitatis 
auferrert. 

17. Resumptis tamen pcst haec incommoda Langobardi 
viribus, Lamissionem, de quo superius dixeramus, sibi 
regem constituerunt. Qui, ut erat iuvenili aetate fervidus 
et ad belli certamina setis prumptus, alumni sui Agelmundi 
necem ulcisci cupiens, in Vulgares arma convertit. Pri- 
moque mox proelio commisso, Langobardi hostibus terga 
dantes, ad castra refugiunt. Tune rex Lamissio ista con- 
spiciens, eleveta altius voce, omni exercitui clamare coepit, 
ut obprobriocum cuse pertulerunt meminissent revooca- 
rentque ante oculos dedecus, quomodo eorum regem hostes 
iugulaverint, quam miserabiliter eius natam, quam sibi 
reginam optaverant, captivam abduxerint. Postremo hor- 
tatur, ut se suosque armis defenderent, melius esse dicens, 
in belle animam ponere quam ut vilia mancipia hostium 
ludi»riis subiacere. Haec et huiuscemodi dum vociferans 
diceret, et nunc minis nunc promissionibus ad toleranda 
eorum animcs belli certamina roboraret; si quem etiam 
servilis condizionis pugnantem vidisset, libertate eum simul 
cum praemiis donaret: tandem hortatu exemplisque prin- 
cipis, qui primus ad bellum prosilierat, accensi, super hostes 
inruunt, pugnant atrociter, et magna adversarios clade pros- 
ternunt; tandemque də victoribus victoriam capientes, tam 
regis sui funis qaam p-op-ias iniurias uleiseuntur. Tune 
magna de hostium exuviis praeda potiti, ex illo iam tempore 
ad expetendos belli labores audaciores effecti sunt. . 

18. Defuncto vost haee Lamissione, qui secundus regna- 
verat, tertius ad regni gubernacula Lethu (v. ll. Lethue, 
Leth) ascendit. Qui cum quadraginta ferme annos reg- 
nasset, Hildeoc ;v. L Hildeoch) filium, qui quartus in 
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numero fuit, regni successorem reliquit. Hoc quoque de- 
functo, quintus Gudeoc (v. l. Gudeoch) regnum suscepit.” 


Before proceeding with the discussion, it may be well to give 
an analysis of the story as told by Paulus: 


1) The Langobards chose Agelmund, son of Aio, as their 
first king. 

2) Agelmund reigned thirty-three years. 

3) During his reign a certain harlot gave birth to a litter 
of seven boys. 

4) She threw them into a fish-pond, to drown them. 

5) Agelmund, happening to ride by, stopped to look at the 
drowning litter. 

6) He stirred them about with his spear. 

7) One of the boys clutched the spear. 

8) This impressed the king, and he had the boy fished out 
and cared for. 

9) He named him Lamissio, i. e., * the fish-pond man.’ 

10) Lamissio grew up and became a great warrior. 

11) On one occasion Agelmund and his army tried to cross 
a certain river. | 

12) His passage was disputed by Amazons. 

13) It was agreed that ihe rnazter should be settled by 4 
duel between Lamissio and the strongest of the 
Amazons. 

14) Lamissio killed his opponent; the fight took place in the 
river itself, the antagonists apparertly swimming as 
they fought. 

15) Lamissio thus won for the Langobards a passage across 
the river. 

16) The Langobards now settled in the lands beyond the 
river. 

17) There followed a long period of peace. 

18) The Langobards, lulled irto a false security, were 
caught unawares hy the Vulgares in a night attack; 
the Vulgares slev Agelmund and carried off his 
daughter into capzivity. 


7 Waitz, pp. 54 ff. 
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19) The Langobarcs eventually recovered from the disaster. 

20).'They chose Lamiss-o as their king. 

21) He entered upon a campaign against the Vulgares. 

22) In the first baztle the Langobards were put to flight, 
and sought rafuge in their camp. 

23) There Lamissio, by a fiery speech, restored their 
courage. . 

24) Led by Lamissio, they attacked the Vulgares, and over- 
threw them; the campaign thus ended with a second 
battle as success?ul as the first had been disastrous. 

25) From this time on th» Langobards were bolder in war- : 
making. 

26) Lamissio died, and was succeeded by Leth, who reigned 
nearly 4) years. 


The story as we have it in Paulus is obviously the saga ot 
Lamicho; the other characters are subordinated to him through- 


out. 


In considering the sage we may as well begin at the begin- 


ning, i. e., with the birth story. The story belongs to a type 
which J. Griram long ago sketched for us: 


Sichersten aufschlusz gewihrt uns also der mythus von 
den Welfen. . . . Die an manchen orten auftauchende sage 
meldet von drei, siebe-, zwölf auf einmal gebornen knab- 
lein, die, weil sich ihr» mutter fürchtete, oder eine bóse 
schwieger es veranstaltete, ausgetragen und ersüuft werden © 
sollten, durch dazwischenkunft des vaters aber. dem man 
sie fir blinde welfer angab, zur rechten stunde gerettet 
wurden.  Hiernach empfangen sie den namen Welfe, 
Hunde oder Hitelwelie, Eitelhunde und werden stammherrn 
berühmter gesehlecbter. Auch die abweichung kommt vor, 
dasz man die neugeboraen crillinge dem priester spóttisch 
als hunde ocer wel e zur taufe dargetragen habe.® 


Paulus departs from zhis sketch in more than one particular, 


it is 


true. Thus, his Agelmund is not stated to be the father of 


Lamicho. But here the Orzco gives us an indication that Paulus 


has 


omitzed something, for it tells us that Lamicho, like 


Agelmund, was a Guging, and from this we may reasonably 


8 Gesch, d, deut. Spr. (4th ed.) II 395. Of. R. Much, ZfdA LX:I 121 f. 
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infer that the author took the two kings fo- b.ood kinsmen, 
perhaps father and son as in Grimm. Again, when Paulus tells 
us that Agelmund rescued only one of the hapless brood, he may . 
be reporting an old and legitimate variant of the tale. He 
departs entirely from Grimm's model, aowever, in the etymology 
which he gives for the hero’s name. He derives Lamissio from 
a, Langobardish lama *fish-pond, whereas the name ought to 
mean * whelp or ‘ dog’ to accord wich Grimm’s type. Paulus’s 
etymology, though rejected by Mommsen? on the ground that 
lama is an Italian word, is accepted by Bruckner. who defends 
the Germanicism of lama ° But we shall soon see that this 
word, whatever its provenience, has nothing to do with the hero’s 
name. Paulus's is only a popular etymology, of course, and has 
no authority. Let us begin, then, with the evidence, not with 
Paulus’s etymological conjectures. 

The name occurs in a variety of forms: Latemizho, Lamicho, 
Lamissio,-Lamisio. But the last tares are phonetically identi- 
cal, as ch, ssi, st are merely various ways of writing the same 
sound, viz., the sound of ch in German words like $ch.* We may 
confine ourselves, then, to the first two forms, both cf which occur 
in our oldest and hence most authoritative monument, the Origo. 
Of the two readings, Waitz puts Lciamicho into the text. The 
reading Lamicho, however, in view of its support ir. the Historia, 
must also be taken into account. Our problem is that of recon- 
ciling the two readings. ‘This canrct be done by starting from 
Paulus’s lama. Such a method of reconciliation amounts to 
throwing Laiamicho, the better reading, out of court, and basing 
the etymology exclusively on the one reading Lamicho. A true 
reconciliation can be effected in only one way. Laiamicho must 
be regarded as the earlier, Lamwche as the later form. The 
phonetic change involved is the loss of the semi-vowel 7 in 
intervocalic position. In Old High German an intervocalic j 
is preserved not infrequently, if the preceding vowel is long; it 
tended to vanish even in this position, however. There is some 
evidence that a similar situation existed in Langobardish, which, 
after all, is in many important respects a High German dialect? 


° Neues Archi der Gesellschaft für clie-e deutsche Ceschichtskunde 
V 68. l 
10 Bruckner, pp. 44, 275. — *i Bruckner, p. 156. ?* Bruckner, p. 135, 
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We may thus postulate a long vowel before the 7 and a sound- 
change Làüjamücho > Lamicac. But the Germanic lama, if it 
existed, had a short stem-vowel,™® while the Romanic lama is of 
course to be excluded in any case. Paulus’s etymology, there- 
fore, cannot be right. 

What is the true etymclogy of the name?  Lüjamicho seems 
to be a diminutive of *Ldajamo, formed by the addition of a 
familiar suffix, the Langoba-dish equivalent of English -ca, 
Icelandic -ki. The name *Udjamo, in turn, is obviously com- 
pound; with it may be compared the extant Langobardish name 
Agimo3* The two names have in common a.second element -mo. 
The first element of “Lajamo seems to be an extended base 
*ld-ja-. What did this base mean? The simple base */à- 
probably occurred in West Germanic, in a verb */üjan f bark, 
revile? = Gothic latan ‘revile? Cf. Icelandic lá ‘scold.’ The 
same base with sufixal -m appears in Old Icelandic lémingr 
`< lemming; which a2cording zo Torp originally meant ‘ barker.’ 15 
The exterded base, compornded with -m, presumably meant 
much the same thing. The name *Lajamo, then, probably 
means ‘barker,’ that is, ‘doz,’ for dogs are the barkers par 
excellence. And the extant ciminutive form Ldajamicho means 
‘little dog We thus have to do here with a nickname; the 
irue name of the hero has not survived to us. 

The imperative of our West Germanic verb *lajan would 
doubtless be *làé > *lav. ‘This survives, perhaps, in the Old 
English ejaculation la. The New English Dictionary gives no 
etymology for lä. The editors by their silence seem to agree 
with Skea?, who tels us that tae word is “ a natural interjection, 
to call attention.” But since Skeat compares it with the Latin 
la-irüre ‘co bark; =° we hare some support from him in con- 
necting lä with a West Germenic *lajan ‘to bark, revile? The 
semantic developmant is parallel to that of Modern English 
~ damn, which in the imverativ2 has come to be a simple ejacula- 
tion, almost or quite es meaningless as an Oh! The Modern 


13 Bruckner, p. 183. 

14 Bruckner, p. 218. 

15 Nynorsk Htymcl. Ordook sv. —emende; cf. R. Much, ZfdA. LVII 153, 
and (for IE material) Uhlenbeck, Etymol. Wb. der gotischen Sprache 
sy. laian. 

iW, W. Skeat, An Etymol. Diet. of the English Language sv. lo. 
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English lo ‘look’ is probably not derived from. the Old English 
ejaculation, in spite of the phonetie correspondence. 

Is the nickname ‘dog’ apprcpriaze to a king of the Lango- 
bards? ‘There can be no doubt of its appropriateness, in view 
of the researches of R. Much, who aas made it appear altogether 
probable that the Langobards were the Hundingas (i. e., * dogs 
sons’) of Widsith, and that the feud between Wulfings and 
Hundings of which we learn in the Edda was a feud between 
Wulfings and Langobards." The Northern, monuments have 
given us some account of this feud, from the point of view of 
the Wulfings. Paulus, I think, is telling us of the same feud 
in his story of Lamicho, but he tells the tale, of course, from 
the viewpoint of the Hundings. 

Paulus gives the name Vulgares to the cpponents of the 
Langobards. This of course means the Bulgars, but Paulus is. 
clearly wrong here, since the Bulgars did not eppear in Europe 
until 479 A.D. whereas Agelmund and Lamicho flourished 
circa 400 at latest, as we have seen. When Paulus says Vulgares, 
then, he is obviously interpreting same other name. In 1889, 
R. Much took up and elaborated an earlier conjecture of K. 
Müllenhoff's that Vulgares here stands for the Huns.'? But we 
have no evidence that the Langobarcs ever waged war with the 
Huns (much less the Bulgars), and -f they ever had, one would 
expect the Hunnish name to maintain itself in the Langobardish 
tradition concerning such a war. I wish to venture an entirely 
different explanation of the Vulgares of Paulus. We know that 
the Wülfings, the *wolf's sons,’ were the great rivals of the Lango- 
bards in their early history. Now the name Wulfing can be made 
into a contemptuous epithet by putting it into the feminine: 
*Wulging ‘son of a she-wolf? Compare Icelandic ylgr ‘ she- 
wolf? and note the English phrase son of a ditch. If in the 
Langobardish tradition the name of their opponents had been 
handed down in this contemptuous form, what would. Paulus 
make of it? Since he wrote ir Lazin, he would Latinize the 
name, of course, and since he was writing a history, he would 


17 ZfdA LVII 160£, LXE 109 f, LXI 120 ff, 

18 Joannes Antiochenus 911.4 (Frag. Hist. Graecorum edd. C. and T. 
Müller IV 619) ; cf. Hodgkin III 121. 

19 ZfdA X XXIII 9 ff. 
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seek to identify tha tribe wich. some tribe whose historical ex- 
istence wes otherwise attesz2d. In other words, he would act. 
much as historians ae: today, when they deal with such mate- 
tial. Now the name vould presumably appear in Langobardish 
tradition as *Vulgincas, wheie Vulg- is the base, -ing- the suffix 
and -as the ending.? Of all the tribal names which have come 
down to us from ths 2arly Mridle Ages, the name Vulgares, and 
that name only, bears any re:emblance to our Re lgingas. We 
might well expect it 5f Paules, then, to ‘make the identification, 
and to substitute the “pure " Latin form in place of what he 
would consider the corrupt zopular form! Indeed, we may go 
further. Vu:gares can be analyzed as Vulg-ar-es. Here base 
-and ending correspond neazy enough to base and ending of 
*Vulgingcs, while -ar- migat readily be identified’ with the 
Germanic sufix -(t)ur-, wicely used in tribal names, and capa- 
ble, like -ing-. of interpretaticn in the vague sense ‘ people/—We ` 
may compare the fclowing story from the Edda: Helgi the 
Wulfing, after deing a little spying at the court of his enemy, 
king Hunding, takes refuge with his foster-father Hagall. But 


Hundingr konungr serdi menn til Hagals at leita Helga. 
En Helgi mátti eigi forGuz annan veg, en tók klæði ambóttar 
ok gekk at mzlz.*! 


And a little further on, in the verse, Helgi is called Vifinga 
man ‘maid of the Wulfings” Evidently the Hundings had 
some excuse ior giving to thir opponent a feminine epithet. 
Before entering upcn a comparison of the relevant Northern 
monumens with the Langotardish story of Lamicho, it is de- 
sirable to compare these monuments with one another, and to 
reconstruct, so fer as possib.e, the primitive Scandian version 
of the wars between Hundirg and Wulfing. In essaying this 
task I build, of course, on tte researches of many predecessors. 
I may mention in particular Sophus Bugge’s epoch-making 
book, The Home of the Edes Poems, and Rudolph Much’s im- 
portant essays in val. LVII and LXI of the Zeitschrift für 
deutsches Altertum. In the following I will present in a con- 
tinuous narrative, and in h:phly condensed form, the material, 


*»? For the ending -as see Bruckner, p. 179. 
1 Helgakvite Hundingsbana 2. 
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the argument and the conclusion. The reacer, unless he is at 
home already in the monuments under discussion, is urged to 
go to them for the full eccount; :ack of space alone would pre- 
vent me from reproducing them here! 

Three characters named Helgi appear in the Helgakvióur: 
Helgi Hjérvar6sson, Helgi Hundinssbani and delgi Hadding- 
jaskati. The last is barely mentioned, however, and we. hardly 
know enough about him to take him into ecccunt here. The 
three Helgis, and their respective mistresses Svéva, Sigrún and 
Kara, are said to be successive incarnations of tne same pair of 
lovers, and are thus identifiec, afzer a fashion. by the author 
(or authors) of the prose parts o2 the Helgatvidur. The char- 
acters in the Helgakvida Hjórvarüssonar (abkreviated HHv) 
that concern us are as follows: 


Iömundr Svefnir 
Ath Eylimi Alfhildr m. Hjórvarór m. Sigrlinn Hrddmarr 
Sváva Heðinn Helgi Alfr 


According to the story, king Hjörvarör at Glasislundi had three 
wives; by one of them, Alfhildr, be had a son, Heðinn. He 
heard of the beauty of Sigrlinn, daughter of king Svafnir of 
Svávaland, and desired her as a fourth wife. He sent his re- 
tainer Atli, son of Iómundr, to ask Svafn:r for the hand of 
Sierlinn. Atli’s mission was unsuccessful, however; Svafnir 
rejected the suit of Hjorvardr. ‘he king thereipon decided to 
go himself to Svávaland, accompanied by Atli end, apparently, 
a force of men. When he arrivec he found tkat ancther (re- ` 
jected) suitor of Sigrlinn’s, HróCraarr by name, bad arrived 
before him, on the same errand. Hrdéd$marr hai killed Svafnir 
and devastated Svávaland, but sirce Sigrlirn was well hidden 
he had not found her. Ath found and captured Sigrlinn for 
his lord, however, and Hjorvar6r vent back hcme with her in 
triumph. She bore him a son, Helgi, who fell in love with a 
valkyrja, Svava, daughter of Eylimi. Sváva gave him a sword, 
and helped him in battle. Helgi. in an expecition to avenge 
the slaying of his grandfather Svafnir, kiLed HróOmarr, but 
was later killed by HréSmarr’s son Alfr. In Helgrs absence 
his brother Hedinn, thrcugh the curse of a troll-woman, made a 
vow to win for himself Sváva, his bcother's betrothed. He had 
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hardly mace the vow before ae repented of it, and, seeking his 
brother ouz, confided to him what he had done. Helgi, who 
knew he was fey, consoled Hedinn, and then went off to his 
fatal duel with Alfr. HeSirn swore to avenge Helgi, but we 
are not informed whether he did so, or whether he finally won 
Sváya. 

The persons that concern us in the two Helgakvidur Hund- 
ingsbana (abbreviated HH 1 and HH 2) are as follows: 
Sigmundr son of Völsungr, Sinfjotli Sigmundarson, Helgi 
Sigmundarson. by Borghildr; Högni and his children Sigrún, 
Bragi, Dagr; Hundingr and his sons Hyjolfr, Alfr, Hjórvarür, 
Hávarór (end Hem:ngz); Granmarr and his sons HóóGbroddr, 
Guðmundr, Starkaðr. According to the story, Helgi kills king 
Hundingr cf Hundland after sertain vicissitudes. He also slays 
four sons cf king Hundingr in a second battle, after refusing 
them wergeld for their father and thus forcing them to attack 
him. According to HH 1 hə slays all the sons of Hundingr, 
but HH 2 mentions a son, Hemingr, who is not reported as 
slain in either kuica. Hə meets the valkyrja Sigrún, who tells 
him that her father has pledged her hand to Hédbroddr, and 
begs him io save her from this unwelcome suitor. The pair 
betroth themselves to each other. A battle follows between 
Helgi and the combined <orces of Högni and the sons of Gran- 
marr. Helgi wins the tight; Högni, his son Bragi, and all the 
sons of Granmarr, fall Helgi later meets his death at the 
hands of Dagr, who thus avenges the slaying of his father 
Högni. 

From the prose piece, Frá dauða Sinfjöila, we glean a little 
more information. Besides eae himself, the following are 
mentioned -n the piece: 

Yélsungr Eylimi Hjálprekr. 
Borghildr m. Sigmundr m. Hjördís m. Alfr, 
Helgi, Hámundr Sigurðr 


We learn rothing about Helgi, apart from the names of his 
father and mother, Sizmundr and Borghildr. We are told 
that Sigmundr fell in battle against the sons of Hundingr, and 
that his second wife Hjördís thereupon married a certain Alfr, 
son of Hjalprekr. From the Reginsmdl we learn that Lyngvi, 
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son of Hundingr, was the slayer of Sigmundr, and that Si- 
gurdr avenged his father’s death ov slaying Lyngvi and his 
brothers. 
The Sorlapáiir gives us the fcllowing genezlogical infor- 
“mation: 
Heitürekr úlfasmr 
Halfdan . Hjórvarór 
Högni m. Hervör H;arrandi 
Hildr ——— Heinn 
carried off by 


From other sources we know thas Heidrekr ülfhamr (or úlf- 
heSinn) was the son of Guðmundr a Glasisvóllzm. Halfdan 
and his son Hógni are represented as kings of Denmark; Hjar- 
randi, as king of Serkland (i. e., Africa). Heðinn and Högni 
act much like their namesakes in the Helgakvidur, with the 
difference, of course, that no Helgi figures in the tale, which 
is the familiar story of the Hjaðringavig. ‘This story also 
appears in Snorri?? where the name of Hógn?s kingdom is not 
given, and in Saxo,? who says Högni was king o- Jutland. To - 
be compared, further, are Sógubrot IV and V, and the Ynglinga- 
saga secs. 3° ff. The genealogies zhere given are as follows: 


Sögubrot V — Ynglingasaga Sögubrot IV 

Hildibrandr Högni 

Hildir, Hildr Hildir, Hildr m. Granmarr == Granmarr 
Hildiguér m. HjórvarOr == Hárvarór ylfingr 


Hildibrandr is king of ReiOgotaland. The Högni of the Yng- 
linga rules East Gautland. Granmarr’s realm :s Sudrmanna- 
land according to the Ynglinga, Hest Gautand according to 
Sögubrot IV. Hjérvardr is represe-ted as a “sea-king.” He 
goes by the epithet Yifingr, but Hildiguór in her toast, Allir 
heilir Ylfingar at Hrólfs minm kraka, seems to identify Ylfings 
and Skjoldungs. Yet we need not essume that Hjörvarðr was 
actually a Skjoldung.**  Granmar- end HjérvarGr were burned 
to death, in their hall, by king Irgjaldr of Sweden, who made 


22 Skáldskaparmál cap. 49. 


33 Gesta Danorum, Book V, ed. Holder, vp. 158 ff. 
2: See my Literary History of Hamlet, I 104. 
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a surprise attack on them one night. According to Sögubrot 
IV, Hárvarors son Hjórmundr eventually became king of. 
East Gautland. | | 

Saxo identifies Helgi Hurdingsbani with Helgi the Danish 
prince, of the Scylding or Skjélcung race. His opponent 
Hunding a»pears as son of the Saxon king Syricus. Helgi first 
-defeats this Hunding, then challenges him to a duel and slays 
him. But Saxo kacws also a king of Sweden named Hunding. 
This king is represented as a close friend of the Danish king 
Hading. The death of Hunding takes place in a curious fashion. 
False news arrives of the death of Hading. In honor of his 
friend, Hunding prepares a wake, but unluckily falls into a vat 
of beer and drowns. When Hading hears of this, he hangs 
himself rather than outlive Lis friend. Hunding leaves a son, 
Regner, whose career is str:kingly parallel to that of Helgi 
Hundingsbani, as told in the Helgakvidur. In fact, one may 
go so far as to say chat Regner is simply Helgi under another 
name. Regner in turn leaves a son, Hothbrod, who conquers 
Denmark. But Helgi frees his country from its foreign domi- 
nation, and in a naval battle defeats and slays Hothhrod. 

Students of this material are agreed that we must reckon 
with at least three distinct tales: the story of Hildr, the story 
of Helgi and the story of the Völsungs. The first goes back 
(since Hetinn seers to hav2 been a Wulfing) to warfare be- 
tween the Wulfings, who lived in Pomerania, and their neigh- 
bors to the east, tha Rugians, who lived at the mouth of the 
Vistula. The second goes back to warfare between the Wul- 
fings and their neigkbors to tae west, the Langobards (of whom 
the Heaðobards of Beowulf are a branch). The third is a 
Frankish szory thet has no proper connexion with either Wul- 
fings or Hundings. The ecnfusion of these three teles was 
probably due, in scme measure at least, to resemblances in plot, 
though other factors, of course, were at work as well. 

Let us first examine the story of Hilcr. Her father is called 
Högni everywhere except in Sögubrot V, where his name is 
Hildibrandr. His kingdom is variously located; the localiza- 
tions may be tabulated taus: 


Widsith + Jordanes movth of Vistula 
Sögubrot V Reidgctaland 
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Saxo . Jutland | 

Snorri's Edda not named, out apparently West Gautland 
Ynglingasaga  . East Gautand 

Sórlapáttr Denmark 


I have elsewhere shown *?* that Reiégotaland was originally the 
land of the Gauts, but that from a very early cate the name was 
applied also to the old home of tke Goths by the Vistula. The 
same name was also in use for Jutland; it was orought thither 
by the Gauts who settled there after the overthrow of the Gaut- 
ish kingdom by the Swedes. The localizations listed above 
thus hang together perfectly. Högni properly belonged in the 
Vistula region, whence his localization in ReiSgotaland, the 
only Germanic kingdom in those paris which su-vived the mi- 
gration period. But since the namə was often used for Gaut- 
land and Jutland, Högni might easily be transferred, by tradi- 
tion, to either of these regions. Anc since Jutland was even- 
tually incorporated in Denmark, its sovereign would be subject 
to interpretation as a Danish king. All the localizations are 
thus easily explicable on a single hypothesis, viz, that Högni, 
originally and properly king of ih» Rugians, came to be thought 
of, in Scandian tradition, as king of the neighboring Reidgota- 
land. 

The story of Hildr is told in iull only in Saxo, Snorri and 
the Sórlapáiir. The chief characters are Högni, his daughter 
Hildr and Hildr's lover Hedinn. Snorri represents Hedinn 
as kidnapping Hildr while her fataer is away from home. 
Hógni pursues and finally overtakes the pair. "hey try their 
best to effect a reconciliation with Htgni, but he repulses them 
harshly and fights it out with Hetinn. ‘The tattle lasts all 
day. During the night Hildr by her magie revives the dead, 
and the next day the fight is renewed. This continues indefi- 
nitely, and according to Snorri it will continue to the end of 
the world. Snorri gives a matter-cc-fact account, with little 
motivation, though one gathers tha: Hildr is a willing captive. 
Saxo and the Sórlapátir give essentially the seme story, but 
their tone is decidedly different. Sexo makes Hildr and He- 
Sinn fall in love with each other through mere 3earsay, before 


36 King Alfred’s Geats, printed in Modern Langucge Review XX 1-11. 
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their first meeting! No xicxzpping takes place; in fact, He- 
Sinn is a blameless hero. Tae blame is put on certain sland- 
erers, who make Högni believ2 that Hedinn seduced his daughter 
before their betrothal. H5gn himself is pictured as an honor- 
able, even a generous man, though his folly in believing the 
slanders is emphasized. He is defeated in his first encounter 
with Hedinn. In his seconc (a duel) he wins, but generously 
spares He@inn’s life, ouz of >ty cor his youth and beauty. In 
his third encounter with Hen, seven years later, he slays his 
opponent, but only at the cox of his own life. Saxo mentions 
Hildr's resuscitation oi zhe dead, and explains that she did this 
out of longing for her lover. Great is the contrast between 
Saxo and the Sörlapářtr. “his monument makes Hedinn’s 
deeds even more evil then they appear in Snorri. Nevertheless 
we are able to sympatkize with He®inn, for he is bewitched. 
A wicked sorceress gets aim irto her power by virtue of a magic 
potion, and all his evil deeds are really hers. When he is re- 
leased from the svell, he doe what he can to mend matters— 
but it is too late. Hogri i portrayed very sympathetically. 
He is just and generous thrcughout. The friendship between 
Högni and HeSinn is empcasized. They are represented as 
swearing brotherhood io eack other, and the breaking of this 
brotherly relationship is the -entral tragedy of the saga. He- 
Oinn's murder of Hervör, Etgni’s wife, is the crime which 
Högni cannot forgive, and fx that one can hardly blame him. 

It is well known that the dildr story influenced the authors 
of the Helgakvidur, but the extent of its influence was even 
greater than has been general-v supposed. Let us first examine 
H.Hv and see what we find, Here Hedinn appears as brother of 
Helgi. Through the arts of a wicked sorceress he is forced to 
make a vow to win for nims2= Helgi’s mistress, Sváva. As in 
the Sórlapáitr, HeSinn resens bitterly as soon as the sorceress 
removes her spell, and makes what amends he can. The Helgi 
of HHv stands for ihe Hëgn of zhe other story, of course, and 
Sváva corresponds to Hildr The situation differs in that 
Helgi is the lover, not tke fatter cf Sváva, and the plot develops 
differently because Helgi shc~s himself as eager as Hedinn to 
become reconciled. NevertheEss, Helgi's fight with Alfr may be 
taken as a substitute for the ight with HeGinn that the paral- 
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lel with the Hildr story demands. Moreover, ths half-brother- 
hood of Helgi and Hedinn is parallel to the sworn brotherhood 
of Högni and Hedinn. Finally, Sváva as a valkyrja has obvious 
points of resemblance to Hildr, wno likewise js a woman of 
supernatural powers. The partieilar version of the Hildr story 
used by the author of H.Hv was cbviously a version close to the 
Sórlabáttr. 

In the HH the influence of the Hildr story is even more 
important, and here a version close to that cf faxo was used. 
Högni appears in person, with a daughter called Sigrún, the 
representative of Hildr. Helgi stands for Hedinn. Högni is 
a rather colorless figure in the HH. He is simply the instru- 
ment of Hosbroddr, the rival suitor and true villain of the 
piece. As in many a story of this kind, the rival is the father’s 
favorite, the hero the daughter's. Hd6broddr takes the place 
of the slanderers of Saxo, who influenced Hógni to action con- 
trary to his own interests and to his daughter's wishes. Sigrún 
reminds one of Saxo’s Hildr by her passionate love for Helgi: 
she loved him before she ever saw him, and she hed a passionate 
love-scene with him, in the barrow, after his death. Like the 
Sváva of HHv, she is a valkyrja. Högni anc Helgi fight over 
Sigrún much as Högni and Heðinn fight over Eildr, although 
the nightly resuscitation of the dsad survives only in the scene 
at Helgi’s barrow. The kidnapping does not appear, any more 
than it does in Saxo. Corresponding to the three encounters 
between Högni and He®inn, we have (1) the bettle of Freka- 
stein, in which Högni and his son Bragi are kiled by Helgi; 
(2) the encounter between Helgi and Dagr (son of Högni), 
in which Dagr is spared; (3) tha slaying of Helgi by Dagr, some 
years later. Here the victory and the generosity have been 
transferred from opponent to hero, in the second encounter, and 
the Hógni of Saxo is represented by both Hógni and his son 
Dagr, but the relationship is astonishingly clos: nevertheless. 
Note in particular the lapse of time between the second and the 
third encounter, and the emphasis ir both Saxo and HH on the 
evil fruits of generosity. The oath of loyalty which Dagr took 
to Helgi is only slightly reminiscent of the brotherhood-in-arms 
mentioned by Saxo. Perhaps Heð:nn swore to be loyal in a 
pre-Saxonian version of the second encounter. In Saxo, Högni 
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and Heðinn kill each other. In HH, where Högni has been 
split up into fether and son, Helgi kills the father and is killed 
by the son. 

HH 2 does not stend alone ir. giving Hógni a son. We have 
seen that be has a son, Hild:r by name, in the Ynglinga, and 
his doublet Hildibrandr hes a son Hildir in Sögubrot V. This 
fragment is tco short to give us much information, but one 
thing is elear: the son, not the father, is to make the trouble 
for Hildr (althougk here he will simply be carrying out his 
father’s instructions}. Similarly, Dagr, not Högni, is the one 
who brings Sigrün to grief, end in so doing he was reluctantly 
carrying out what he evidently thought to be his dead father's 
wishes. In the Yngtinga we find a Hildr Högnadóttir who is 
not betrothed to Granmarrs son (like Sigrün in HH) but 
married to Granmarr Limsel=. This gives us.& hint as to the 
course of events in Sésubrot V, where Hildir is instructed by 
his father to marry Hildr his sister langt 4 brott. Other con- 
jectures might be advanced, but the material is too meager to 
give a good basis for them. Suffice it to say that the story of 
Hildr seems to hav» had a considerable growth in directions 
only hinted at in the versions extant. 

The Granmarr of the HH properly belongs among the dwarfs, 
or, more accurately, among the elves.» He is from Svarins- 
haugr, a hill which &eccrding to Snorri?’ was the original home 
of certain dwarfs (whom he rames). The elves lived inside the 
hill, be it understood. In the VGluspá this hill is called salar 
steinn *® presumably because cf Granmarr’s palace inside it. 
The name Granmarr ‘ beard-famous one’ is likewise appropriate 
to a dwarf or elf; thes» beings, as is well known, made up for 
their small size by growing inordinately long beards. The 
fairy hill or elf-motnd is a familiar localization of the earthly 
paradise, over which Granmarr no doubt originally ruled. . Fur- 
ther evidence is afforded by Granmarvr’s relation to Guðmundr. 
The two are represented as father and son, and since their 
names alliterate the connexion may be ancient. Now the name 
Guðmundr, as Much has amply established, has definite associa- 
tions with an earthly elysium, the so-called Glasisvellir. Gran- 


26 See my discussion, Literary History of Hamlet I 40. 
27 Gylfaginning XIV.. 28 Strophe 14, line 3. 
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marr and Guðmundr, then, as father and sor, go very appro- 
priately together. Moreover, we heve other incications of a 
connexion between Granmarr and the GuOmundings. The 
Granmarr of ihe Ynglingastga is married to Hildr Högna- 
dóttir. But Hogni’s wife was Hervör of the Guémunding 
family, if we follow the Sóriapátir. Again, Hjorvarór ylfingr 
marries Granmarr’s daughter Hildigudr. But according to the 
Sorlapattr Hervórs father was Hjorvarór, anl tais Hjórvarór 
certainly might have called himself * ylfingr,” since his father’s 
by-name was Ülfhamr. The various monuments do not agree, 
obviously, on the nature of the relationships. Bus just as obvi- 
ously they do agree on the existence of relationships between 
Granmarr and the GuOmundings. Granmarr cannot have been 
both great-grandfather, father-in-law and grandson-in-law of 
Hjórvarór ylfingr, but the evidence may lead us to conclude 
that the two were probably related in some wa! 

But there was another tradition about Granmarr. By virtue 
of his name he could easily be connected wich the Bards 
(whether Lango- or Heado-). What name, indzed, could be 
more appropriate for a Bard than ‘the beard--amous one’? 
Granmarr’s seat, moreover, Svarinshaugr, is to be located in 
old Bardish territory? It is not surprisinz, then, to find 
Granmarr as father to Hó6broddr, the poetic representative of 
the Bards, or to Starkaór, the famous old Bardish warrior. But 
the presence of Guðmundr as the third brother is due to a fusion 
of the two traditions. 

Let us now address ourselves.to ihe task of separating the 
story of Helgi from the story of th» Völsungs. Helgi Hund- 
ingsbani is represented as son of Sigmundr and Borghildr. 
But this is obviously wrong. Helgi is no Vólsung, and hence 
is out of place as son of Sigmundr. Likewise Borghildr is no 
proper mother for Helgi. As a character she belongs in the 
story of Sinfjotli and so with the Völsungs, while her name, 
according to Bugge, is to be derived from the Hildburg of the 
Wolfdietrich saga. Who was He'gi’s mother? It has often been 
pointed out that Sigrlinn and Hjérdis have changed places. 
Sigrlinn corresponds to the German Sigelint, wife of Sigmundr. 


?? See S. Bugge, Home of the Eddic Poems, p. 137. 
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But if Sizrlinn ought to be wife of Sigmundr and mother of 
Sigurür, chen presumably H;órcís ought to be wife of Hjör- 
vardr and mother of Helgi. This of course identifies our two 
Helgis at once. And the Evlimi of HHv can now no longer 
' be kept apart from Eylimi tae father of Hjördís. Hence Svava 
" must seek a new father, and she finds him in king Svafnir of 
Svávaland, where ske obviors-y belongs. - But if Much is right, 
Sigrün's epithet fra Sefafjó-lum refers to the land of the Sem- 
nones, the Svebi par excel-eice, and Sigrün too comes from 
Svávaland. The two valkyrj-r thus become identical, like their 
lovers the two Helgis. Firally, the Hundings obviously have 
no business in the Völsunga. ‘Their feud is with the Wulfings; 
more particularly, with Helgi Hundingsbani. They probably . 
made their way into the story of the Völsungs along with their 
victim Eylimi and his daugLter.9 If so, the HréSmarr that 
the first Helgi killed to avenge his grandfather is probably con- 
nected with the Hamdingr zhat “he second Helgi killed for no 
reason that is apparent (note that both HréSmarr and Hundingr 
have a scn Alir, and that Lyagvi Hundingsson’s suit, like 
Hróðmarr’s, is rejected). 

Helgi’s family, then, is taat of Hjórvarór at Glasislundi. 
But this character can hardly be separated from Hjérvardr son 
of Heidrekr ülfhamr and grandson of Guðmundr 4 Glasis- 
völlum. Helgi thus probatl~ inherited his epithet “ ylfingr ” 
from his father, who in turn owed it to his father's ability to 
shift into the shape o: a wolf (whence his nickname * ülf- - 
hamr”). The Wulfing tribe presumably got its name from 
this epithet, properly applicatle, at first, perhaps, only to mem- 
bers of the royal family, but easily extended. The royal seat 
“at the amber grove’ or ‘on the amber fields’ probably points 
to a time when the Wulfirgs (who lived on the Pomeranian 
coast) participated in the amter trade and profited by it. Such 
nomenclature, however, could. easily be given a mythical inter- 
pretation, the fields or groves of amber being put in an earthly 
paradise, and such an interpretation seems in fact to have been 
made from an early date. 


*? For Evlimi as victim of zh» Hundingssynir, see the Reginsmdl, 
Strophe 15. 
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The story of Helgi properly begirs with the story of Helgi’s 
father Hjórvaror alas Sigmundr. Here the point of primary 
interest is the manner of the father’s death. From the story 
of the Völsungs we learn that Sigmundr, together with his 
father-in-law Eylimi, fell at the hands of Lynzvi son of Hund- 
ingr. Before the fusion of the Helgasaga with ihe Völsunga- 
saga this story was doubtless to.d, not of Sigmundr, but of 
Hjórvarór. We may compare the account in the Ynglingasaga, 
where Hjérvarér ylfingr, together with his fa-her-in-law Gran- 
marr, fell at the hands of Ingjaid>. This Ingjalcr is identified 
with the Swedish king of that name. it is true, but from the 
Beowulf we know that Ingeld is a Ba-dish royal name, and the 
story seems to be a fragment of a version of the wars between 
the Wulfings and the Hundings (Bards). In HHv Hjórvarór 
himself escapes, though his father-in-law falls. His safety per- 
haps grew out of the mythical characteristizs which he had 
acquired; a ruler of an eartaly elysium coulc hardly be made 
. to die! Bugge has pointed out anotrer factcr, viz., the influ- 
ence of certain Frankish stories on the Norchern episode, an 
influence which shifted the emphasis to Hj3rvar&r’s wooing. 
The primitive form of the episole probably ran somewhat as 
follows: King Hjórvarór the Wulfing and his father-in-law - 
Eylimi (Granmarr) are slain in battle with the Hundings 
(Bards), who win a great victory and conquer the whole land 
of the Wulfings. The leader of the H-undings seems to have had 
various names in the various versicns: Ingjaldr, Hundingr, 
HróSmarr, Lyngvi, the Hundingssyrir. The original kingsbane 
was probably Lyngvi, as we shall 3ee. 

Between the first and second ep:sodes we must suppose an 
interval of many years. During this time the hero, Helgi, is 
growing up. From the HH it is clear that Helgi grew up in 
obscurity. The country was incorpcrated in tae domains of the 
Hundings. Much conjectures that Helgi’s mother had fallen 
into ihe hands of the Bardish king. Certainly Helgi was in 
the power of his enemy throughoct his boyhood, zs is to be seen 
from the opening of HH 2. From the statemert in the prose 
of HHv that Helgi sat á haugi one may legitimately infer that 
the hero was given the menial task of minding cattle. The in- 
ference derives support from the Saxonian stcry of Regner 
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(== Helgi’, for Eegner too eppears as a herdsboy. One may 
cite also the folow ng verses. from HH 1 (strophe 5): 


Eitt vaz at angu Yifinga nið 
ok þəizi meyju er munud fæddi. 


These lines looz like a fregment of some version in which 
Helgi’s father was slain by a= eremy just after his son's birth 
(or even Lefore his birth), es Sigmundr was slain in the Vol- 
sungasaga. One may conjecture that mother and child fell into 
the hands of ths conqueror, in whose court Helgi was brought 
up as & menial. 

In the second episode Helgi avenges the slaying of his father 
and his maternal grandfather Our accounts of his vengeance 
are all brief. Acccrding to EHv he led an expedition against 
Hró6marr and slew him. The Reginsmaél tells us how Si- 
guror (i. e., Helzi) fought & greaz battle against Lyngvi Hund- 
ingsson anl his brcthers, and defeated them.  Lyngvi was cap- 
tured alive, and wes put to ceata by torture (the blood-eagle 
was cut on him). In the ZH we learn that Helgi killed 
Hundingr, and -ha: later, aftzr refusing wergeld to the Hund- 
ingssynir, he dezeated and slew them in battle. The defeat of 
the Hundings seams to have bzen decisive. The division of the 
struggle into twa perts—the saying of Hundingr and the over- 
throw of tae Hind ngssynir—is worthy of special notice. 

The third episode is devoted io Helgi’s rape of Sigrún. Rape 
is the right word, for he won the lady by force, willing though 
she was to become his bride. This episode has been so greatly 
affected by the Eild story that it is hard to determine its origi- 
nal form. In v-ew of the presence of Bardish antagonists like 
HoSbroddr and Starkadr, hcwever, we must conclude that the 
rape was part of she struggle with the Hundings. And if 
Helgi killed his brice’s fether -n the original tale, we can under- 
stand how the Hill- story gained entry: in both tales the bride 
has to face the same tragic sizuation. On the other hand, the 
romantic motiva-dor (rival su-cor, favored by the lady's father; 
hero favored by the lady) ean aardly be primitive, and certainly 
must be discarded i^ the fath27 wes originally a Hunding along 
with the hero’s cther opponents in the rape. Not that we need 
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eliminate love from the primitive stary. The herdsboy of King 
Hundingr may well have fallen in love wich the king’s daughter, 
and she with him; certain details in the Heljakvidur seem to 
‘point in that direction, indeed. But the root of the matter is 
necessarily the feud betweer Wulfing and Hunding, and the 
present episode must go back to that eud along with the rest 
of the Helgasaga. The rape of Sigrún, then, was originally in- 
cluded in episode two, as given above. Helgi carried off the 
daughter of Hundingr as part of his scaeme of vengeance. His 
first stroke was his slaying of the father anc his rape of the 
daughter. His second stroke was his overthrow of the sons, 
who sought in vain to avenge their father’s death. 

The fourth and last episode ~ecords the fall of Helgi at the 
hands of the avenger. This avenger was naturally a son of the 
king whom Helgi had slain: in HHv, Alfr son of HrdSmarr; 
in HH 2, Dagr son of Hógni. We have seen that the name 
Hogm came in through eortaminaizon with the Hildr story. 
The name of Hógni's avengez, too, is laté, as Much has pointed 
out. Nor have we any evidence that Hrédmarr and Alfr are 
names that go back to the primitive form of the tale; they are 
stock heroic names, with nothing to bind them specifically to 
our story. The name Lyngvi, on the other hand, is highly 
characteristic and deserves careful examinatior. I think it can 
be equated with the Langobardish Latamicho. The Northern 
equivalent of Latamicho would develop through "*Làvm- and 
*LaWm- io *Leimke, whence, with shortening ard assimilation, 
to *Lenke. Since the n of *Lenke was velar, not dental, the 
native sprachgefühl would dictate a (phonetically sound) analy- 
sis of the name into a stem *Leng- and a diminutive suffix ke. 
Alongside the diminutive *Lenke, then, might readily appear. 
an undiminished *Lenge (where the -e is an ordinary weak 
ending, added to the abstracted stem “Jeng-). This *Lenge 
would be considered the original and proper name, whereas 
*Lenke would be looked upon as only a diminutive. By a regu- 
lar phonetic process *Lenge would become * Linge in the fre- 
quent formula *Lenge Hundingsson. where Hund- was the sig- 
nificant syllable and consequently would take the main stress.*' 


#1 See A. Heusler, Altislüncisones Elementarbuch’, § 117. 
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Finally, b» popular etymologr *Zinge would be associated with 
the word lingua `> lyng fling” whence the extant forms Lyngvi 
(Reginsmal) and Lyngi (Velzungasaga). 

If Lyngvi really was ihe same person as the Lamissio of 
Paulus, he surely, in the primitive tale, avenged on Helgi the 
death of his father Hunlingr even as Lamissio avenged on the 
Vulgares the deeth of his foster-Cisther Agelmund. But in 
that case, of course, we must assume that the Northern monu- 
ments have departed from the original story when they repre- 
sent Sigurðr as slaying Lyrgvi. This point cannot be settled 
until we have retuzned to Paulus, for a time, and to Paulus, 
accordingly, let us return. "The story which he tells, though 
doubtless zloser to history than that preserved in the North, 
nevertheless cannot safely te taken as so much gospel. The 
Amazons -n particular are ctviously an interpretatio Romana. 
We cannot be quite sure whal stood in their place in Paulus’s 
source, but in view of Helz-’s woman's clothes, his feminine 
epithet Ylinga mar. and the ealkyrjur who aided him in all his 
incarnations, we have a right zo suspect that the Amazons were 
merely th» Wulfings in disguise. Paulus seems to have used 
two sources in compiling his story of Lamissio. One of these 
sources dealt with the ycuta of the hero, the other with the 
events immediately preceding and following Lamissio’s acces- 
sion to' the throne. The lat=r source, so far as we can tell, 
was essentially historical. ‘Th= former, however, bears every sign 
of poetic elaboration anc. modification, and this in the direction 
of the supernatural. Hence the romantic story of the hero's 
birth, and the equelly romantic account of his fight with the 
leader of the Amazcns. ‘The birth story clearly grew out of the 
hero's: name (or rather nickname), which, as we have seen, 
means ‘doz.’ Similarly, the 4:mazons seem to be a poetic modi- 
fication of the enemies cf th» Bards. These enemies, the Wul- 
fings, migat be called Wulg-rgs, i.e., she-wolf’s sons, or, more 
simply, she-wolves. Ani by a romantic or mythical develop- 
ment these human she-wolves might be turned into a race of 
valkyrjur or Amazons. Hence Paulus, while he is following 
one source. uses the term Amezons to denote the enemies of the 
Langobards; wher. he uses his other source, he calls these same 
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enemies Vulgares. The primitive (as distinguished from the 
Pauline) Langobàrdish story may -herefore be summarized: 


1) Agelmund, king of ihe Langobards (== Hundings), 
overruns the kingdom of the Wulgings; in the battle which 
decides the issue, Laiamicho, tbe young son (or foster-son) 
of Agelmund, slays the king of the Wulgings. The Lango- 
bards (== Hundings) hold for many years the lands thus 
conquered. 

2) The Wulgings rise unexpectedly, slay Agelmund and 
take captive his daughter. They restore the Wulging 
kingdom. 

3) The Langobards (== Hundings), uncer Laiamicho, 
later attack the Wulgings, to take vengeance. but are badly 
defeated and put to rout. 

4) Finally, through the efforts of Laamicho, they are 

. brought to attack the Wulgings once more, and this time 
win a decisive victory. 


For comparison I offer a summary of the primitive form of 
the Helgasaga: 


. 1) The Hundings (== Langebards) overrun the Wulfing 
kingdom; in the battle which decides the issue, Lyngvi, son 
of the Hunding king, kills Hjórvarór, king of the Wulfings. 
The Hundings hold for many years the lends thus con- 
quered. 

2) Eventually Helgi, son of Hjérvar6r, attacks and kills 
king Hundingr of the Hundings and captures his daughter. 
He restores the Wulfing kingdam. 

3) The Hundings, under Lyngvi, later azzack Helgi, but 
are badly beaten and Lyngvi himself is killed. 

4) Finally Helgi falls at tke hands o2 some son of the 
king of the Hundings. Thus the Wulfings are finally over- 
thrown. 


The chief difference in the two accounts lies in the fact that 
Helgi is represented as slaying Lyngvi, while according to the 
Langobardish version Laiamicho survives and wins the final 
victory. Here, I think, the Northern account has departed 
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from the primitive story. Ozherwise the parallelism is so close 
that further discussion is hardly needed. 

But we have not exhausted our literary material. There is 
a certain amount of informalion to be had from the following 
passage in the English poem Widsith: 


117  Eadwine sohte ic ond Elsan, Æ@gelmund ond Hungar 
ond ba wlonean gedryht  — Wip-Myrginga. ' 


Of the names in this passage, Hadwine and. Zgelmund are to 
be interpreted with certainty as the English equivalents of the 
Audoin and Agelmund of Paulus. Likewise the researches of 
Much have made it certain that the name Myrgingas was a by- 
name of the Langobards, orig-nally used, it would seem, by their 
enemies, as a contemptuous apithet, but later dignified into a 
title of honor, as so often happens with nicknames.** I have 
nothing new to offer or, the nam» Eisa, but I certainly agree 
with Chambers wher. he says? ' Coming between Hadwine and 
4E gelmund, Eisa ought to be tae name of a Lombard hero.” ** 
There remains Hungar. The rame is usually equated with that 
of Attila’s interpreter Onegesrus. This interpreter is known to 
us from Priscus and from a passage in the Acta Sanctorum.*5 
Priscus calls him "Ovgy3sws ard gives him a brother Xkórras. 
In the Acta Sanciorum his name appears in the (Latinized) 
Frankish speling Eunigasius (where the h is unorganic, as 
often, if we may ju3ge from the Greek). From the spellings 
we may conclude that ihe thirc vowel in the interpreter's name 
was a long open e. This would be represented in Greek by an y, 
of course. Among the Franks the sound would become an à, in 
accordance with the familiar West Germanie sound-ehange. The 
neatness of the correspondence between the Greek and Frankish 
spellings forbids emendation to *Hunagaisus, of course, and 
prevents us from taking the name to be Germanic. Moreover, 
the name cf the interpreter’s brother is not only un-Germanie 
in itself, but has no formal relation of any kind to the name of 
the interpreter, whether by alliteration or by composition. The 


82 ZfdA LXII 122 ff., 143 ff. 

33 Widsith p. 220 nota sv. 

** See my discussion, PHLA XL 798. 

*5 Bibliography in Chamkers, Y/isith pp. 220 f. 
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Germanicism oi Onegesius is thus more than doubtful. In my 
opinion Hodgkin was right in supposing that the interpreter of 
Attila was a Hun. The -si- speling is best interpreted, with 
Hodgkin, as equivalent to Modern English sh, and the name 1s 
best englished as Onégash. 

But who was Hungar? The pozition of his name in a passage 
devoted to the Langobards gives us a right to look for him in 
Paulus, and we find him, I think, in Agelmund’s successor 
Lamicho. The Hungar of the text I derive phonetically from 
an earlier *Hundgar 'dog-spear. ?* and find in the name a 
reflexion of the birth-story of Lzm-cho. The spear which the 
king stuck into the fish-pond, and wich the infant hero with 
so opportune an inspiration grasped, here reappears; and as for 
‘dog,’ the appositeness of that name is by now sufficiently clear. 
The English name of the hero thus reflects the circumstances of 
his birth, even more completely than the name which has come 
down to us through Langoba-dish tracition. Natcrally both are 
nicknames, but they will have to Jo us, since the true name has 
not survived.—Bruckner points out that the birth-story which 
Paulus attaches to Lamicho appeers in Agnellus attached to the 
Langobardish king Aistulf or Astclf.3* He explains the transfer 
as due to the first element ast- ‘ stick’ of the king’s name; this 
name-element was associated wish the stick or spear in the story. 
To this the English form of the nane affords a good parallel. 

When did Agelmund and Lamicko live? We have seen that 
they could not have flourished lazer than the beginning of the 
fifth century. But there is nothing t5 prevent us from making 
them much earlier. Between the dynasties of the Gugings and 
the Lethings a long series of kings may have reigned, for aught 
we know. Paulus and his sources mar have closed the gap with- 
out warning us of the tact, or they may have said nothing 
because, like us, they knew notains. The first king of the 
Langobards, and his immediate stcca3sor, were clearly famous in 
story, and ther names and deeds w=re preserved in memory. 
But & long line of inglorious xings may have followed, whose 
very names perished. Indeed, in Hlsa we probably have a king 


8° For the OF loss of d between n ard g, 3ee K. Bülbring, Aléenglisches 
Hlemeniarbuch § 533. 
87 Bruckner, pp. 23 f. and p. 337. 
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remembered among the Enghsa but forgotten by his own people. 
And surely his was not the mly name that tradition failed to 
preserve. 

For our chronology, then, ve musi turn elsewhere. And in 
fact we find a clue ix the Norziern monuments. These represent 
the wars between Hunding ard Wulfing as taking place on the 
Baltic and its hinterland. We must therefore conclude that the 
historical events out of whick the stories grew took place before 
the southward migration of ae Langobards. The dete of this 
migration is itself a matter o- dispute, and into this dispute it 
is not my purpose to enter. But if it took place in the latter 
half of the second century, as t may have done,?? then the story 
of Agelmund and Lamicho i3 an old story indeed, perhaps the 
oldest that has come down to ts from Germanic antiquity. 


. Kemp MALONE. 
Jouxs HorErNSs UNtvens:tYy. 


35 Seo Hodgkin V &8 f, 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AUGUSTIOR A3 APPLIED TO 
HERCULES AND TO ROMULUS: A NOTE ON 
LIVY I, 7, 9 AND I, 8, 9. 


Livy I, 7, 9-10: Hvander...... habitum. fcrmamque viri 
aliquantum ampliorem augustioremque humana intuens 
rogitat, qui vir esset. Ubi nom2n patremqie ac patriam 
accepit, “ Iove nate, Hercules, salve” inqvit; “te mihi 
mater, veridica interpres deum, auctururn caelestium nu- 
merum cecinit tibique aram ric dicatum iri, quam opulen- 
tissima olim in terris gens maximam vocet tuoque ritu 

. colat.” | 


I, 8, 29: (Romulus) cum eetero habitu se augistiorem, tum 
maxime lictoribus duodecim sumozis fecit, | 


The use of augustus (even though it be in tte comparative 
degree) by Livy at this point in his narrative =oes not seem 
accidental. A little further on? (19, 4) Numa’s building of 
the Janus causes a reference to the fst closing c= it by Caesar 
Augustus. This dates the writing of Book I between 27 B.C. 
when the title Augustus was taken, and 25 B.C. when the 
Janus was closed a second time. So the title was very new. 


t Professor Lily Ross Taylor, in her edmirable article “Livy and 
the Name Augustus,” C. R. 32 (1918), pp. 158-161, has handled a good 
,deal of the same material, as of course every one must who deals with 
the title Augustus. She does not, hcwever, refer to the Romulus pas- 
sage, Livy I, 8, 2. It is the ob*ect oi my paper to point out just this 
collocation of Hercules and Romulus, two prototypes -f Augustus, by 
the application to each of the epithet awfustior, strategically placed a 
few chapters before Numa’s construction of the Janus enables Livy to 
name Augustus himself with perfect nafu-alness. It s2ems to me that 
this arrangement throws a light on Livy s literary mechods: and this 
I have tried to bring out in the course of my parer. So I have not 
made any attempt to avoid qucting the same autkorities as Professor 
Taylor, when they are essential to my purpose. I Lave not even abbre- 
viated my quotations from Dr. Warde Fowler anc Professor Conway, 
referred to by her more succinctly, as they have an intimate connection 
with my argument. 
a Under the reign of Numa, also of course a type of Augustus as 
religious reformer and above all as giver of peace, 
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Now Hercules is taken by Horace also as a prototype of Augustus 
—as a hero who attained divinity by his own good deeds: ° 


Hae arte Pollux et vagus Hercules 
Enisus arces aizigit 1gneas 
Quos iater Atgustus recumbens ` 
Parpuree« bibit ore nectar.* 


This ode likewise is ugaally dated 27 B. C. 

Livy in the same passage (I, 7, 15) makes Romulus select 
Hercules for special worship: haec tum sacra Romulus una ex 
omnibus peregrina suscepit, iam tum immortalitatis virtute 
partae, ad quam eum sua ja2a aucebant, fautor. In the fol- 
lowing sentence, the second passage quoted above, Romulus is 
said to have made himself cugusttorem by taking the twelve 
lictors. He himself aso is a prototype of Augustus, op. 
Suetonius, Div. Aug. 7: deinde Augusti cognomen assumpsit, 
.... Munati Planei sentensia, cum, quibusdam censentibus 
- Romulum appellari oportere quasi e; ipsum conditorem urbis, 
praevaluisset ut Augustus potris vocaretur, non tantum novo sed 
etiam ampliore cognomine. «also Florus, 4, 12, 66: tractatum 
eliam in senatu, an quia condolissst imperium, Romulus vocare- 
tur; sed sanctius et rcverent-us visum est nomen Augusti, ut 
scilicet iam tum, dum colit terras, ipso nomine et titulo conse- 
craretur. Cp. toc Dio, who says (53, 16) that Augustus re- 
ceived the title às wacidy Tt 1) Kata àyÜpórovs ðv. 

It is highly probable trat Augustus, among other good reasons 
against taking the title Romulus, remembered how it had been 
applied to Julius Caesar in b-tterest invective by Catullus (29, 
lines 5, 9). Ellis, ad loc., gives other examples of an uncom- 
plimentary use of the name: Jwmnwle Arpinas, of Cicero, ascribed 
to Sallust and quoted by Quantilian (9, 8, 89); scaevos iste 
Romulus, of Sulla, in a fragment of Sallust’s Histories (I, 4, 
45); and of Pompey in Plucareh (Pomp. 25). During the 
debate on the Gabinian Law Fompey was warned by the consul, 
Ott “PuptrAor Enrdv ob dei£erat r1brÓv ékcívo réAos. Here of course 
the allusion is to the other stcry of Romulus’ end, preserved by 


? Cp. Cicero, Tusc. I, 14, 32, abii ad deos Hercules; numquam abisset, 
nisi, cum inter homines esset, eam sibi viam munivisset. 
í Odes, 3, 3, 9-12. 
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Livy as well as the one of the apotheosis, and obviously the one 
accepted by himself. In strictn2ss, of course, Romulus, the 
warrior, does correspond to Julius, and Numa, the peace-giver, 
to Augustus, but, as we see from the Monumentum Ancyranum, 
as well as from Vergil and Horace, Augustus liked to be regarded 
also as a great warrior. I think that Livy, when writing of the 
scene in campo (i. e. the Campus Martius) waere Romulus 
(according to the second story; pzrished aisczrpium.... 
patrum manibus, had in mind zhe other scene in Pompey's 
theatre nearly 700 years later, when Julius Caesar was killed 
by men of senatorial rank. At Romu us! death the State, solli- 
CU v oes desiderio regis et «nfenrsa patribus, was finally 
relieved by the story of his apothe»sis,—mirum. ... quem... 
desiderium Romuli apud plebem exercitumque fazia fide immor- 
talitatis lenitum sit (Livy, I, 16, 5-8; ep. Suetonius, Dw. Iul. 
88: periit .. . atque in deorum numerum relatts est, non ore 
modo decernentium sed et persuzsione volgi. S-quidem ludis, 
quos primos consecrato ei heres Augzstus edebat. stella crinita 
per septem continuos dies fulsil, exoriens circa undecimam 
horam ; creditumque est animam esse Caesaris in ezelum recepti; 
et hac de causa simulacro eius in verzice additur stella). 

Ellis in the same note on Catullus, 29, 5, quozes Livy, 5, 49, 7: 
(Camillus) inter iocos militares quos inconcitos® iaciunt 
Romulus ae parens patriae condiforque alter urbis haud vanis 
laudibus appellabatur—doubtless the same passage to which 
Munro ? refers in his note on fescenmna vocati». He quotes Dio 
Cassius (48, 20) to show how Caesar enjoyed theze freedoms of 
his soldiers and suggests that in the announcement of the thanks- 
giving of twenty days on the invasion of Britain, Julius had been 
styled a second Romulus, unicus vmpzraior, both epithets satir- 
ised by Catullus in this poem. This is of eourze conjectural, 
as is my guess that Livy had in mind the jests of Caesar's 
soldiers when he tells of those at Cancllus! triumph. 

Livy says nothing of Numa’s deeth; Plutacch states that he 
died of old age. Augustus perhavs hoped (as irdeed it came to 


5 Cp. Carmina incondita of the soldiers of Cossus, Livy, 4, 20, 2, 
quoted on p. 353. 
e Criticisms and Hlucidations of Oatullas, pp. 78, 91. 
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pass) that he wou:d follow his example in this as well as in © 
closing the Janus. Horace’s srayer would suit this very well— 


Serus in caclim redeas diuque 
Laetus interas populo Quirini.” 


To return to augustus, the dictionaries say that the word does 
not occur in Horace: but Norden, commenting on Aeneid 6, 792, 


Augustus Caesar * d vi genus, aurea condet ° 
Saecula qui rursus 


thinks that both here and in Aeneid 8, 678, and dod in Horace, 
Odes 2, 9, 18-20: 
et potius nova 
Cartemus Auguste? tropaea 
Caesaris et rigidum Niphaten, 


the word was still felt as an acpellative. 

Following Norden, Dr. Warde Fowler** proposed to read 
augustus m Aeneid vii. 673: Hine augustus agens Italos in 
proelia Caesar, “as an gdject:ve and not as a name. It is too 
far away from Cazsar in the iine; and the name Augustus was 
not assumed until more ther three years after the battle of 
Actium, 7. 2., in January 27 B. C. Virgil does. not use Augustus 
asa name in the Georgics: the hero is simply Caesar. Now if, 
as Nettleship suggeszed, this pert of the Shield was in its original 
form written ior arother poem soon after the battle, the word 
may have been placed where it is simply to give religious colour- 
ing to the whole passage, which it does most effectively.” He 
further suggests that “tais lime may in fact have been respon- 


* Odes 1, 2, 45-46. 

8 It is worth noting shat just clove (777 ff.) Romulus is referred to: 
quin et avo comizem sese Mavortius addet 
Romulus .. . ... 
et pater ipse suo superum iam signat honore 


—is this intended to suggest Julcus Caesar and Augustus?—and just 
below (801 ff.) Hercules is mentioaed, 
nec vero Aleides tantsa telluris obivit (i. e., as Augustus). 
*iHe compares this with Suezcnius' reference to Augustus as the 
second conditor urbis, 
19 For the order Augustus Caesa- in these passages see note 17, below. 
ne Aeneas at the Size of Rome,” pp. 111-112. 
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sible for the adoption of the famous name. If Caesar knew the 
. passage, he must have instantly sear. how well suited to his 
policy the epithet was.” 

As I believe, and have tried to indicate reasors for my belief," 
that books vii-viii were the first part of the Aerecd composed by 
Vergil and were begun immediately after the Feorgics were 
finished in B. C. 29, I could suppose that the line influenced the 
princeps in his choice of title even without Nettleship’s sug- 
gestion. 

Dr. Warde Fowler further went on tc quote Professor Conway’s 
approval of the suggestion to reed augustus heze as an adjective, 
and his reminder that “ augustus in this pictuze probably repre- 
sents a physical (but of course significent) largeness of the figure 
in the representation, like the figures of the chiefs. in the Shield 
of Achilles: 

Kade xai peydAw ov tetxery ds re Tew rep, 

“Audis apifydw: Aac Ò bm CA(Loves Foray 
—just as arduus agmen agens of Agrippa, a few lines farther 
on, represents his outstanding position high on t3e poop of the 
Admiral’s ship. The adjective in toth places is exactly the 
right part of speech. The connection with angeo, always pres- 
ent, and paralleled by the far more than phrsical meaning of 
auctus (honoribus, etc.) preservec the original notion of great- ` 
ness, physical and other, which is tha> of the Vecic ojas, neuter 
substantive, identical letter for letter with Latm cugus.” 

It is perhaps worth noting, in view of this relat-on to augeo;,"?* 
that Livy immediately after applying the word augustior to 
Hercules in our first passage, continues with the words, te ... . 
aucturum caelestium numerum cecinit, as if lo suggest an ety- 
mology. Cp. his use of fero throughout the passage about 
Juppiter Feretrius (1, 10, 5-7), and of sisto in the Juppiter 
Stator passage (1, 12, 5-8). In our second passage he applies 
the word augustior io Romulus, and in the next sentence rejects 


12 An Attempt to Date the Composidon of Aene vii" CO. Q. X 
(1916), 87-90. 

12a Since writing this paper I have seer. Ehrenberger's article in Klio 
(19 [1925] pp. 189-213) on the Morumentum Antiochenum, in which 
he points out the significance oł the reading auctorctate for dignitate of 
Mon. Ancyr. c. 34. 
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on historical grounds tha theory tnat he adopted the number 
twelve “ab numero avium, qvae augurio regnum portenderant.” 
May he not also have been sxotly rejecting the other etymology 
of Augustus? 

Ovid ends the well-known passage, Fasti I, 605-612, always 
quoted on the word augustus. with the lines (611-612) : 


huius et augurium lependet origine verbi 
et quodcumque sua Iuppiter auget ope, 


i. e., he gives the reader his e-oice of the two etymologies of the 
word, just as Propertius? doz: for Feretrius ; whereas Livy more 
artistically makes kis chosen etymology for Feretrius clear by 
his use of various parts of few (iereulo . . . Feretri. . . fero 
. . . feren; ... laturos).  .ixeept in these two passages, 
Aeneid vi, 792; vii, 678, wher Augustus is directly referred to, 
Vergil only uses the word augustus twice (if we read angustam 
in Georgics iv. 2283*) both £mes in book vii (which I regard 
as early in composition) in -assages within 20- lines of each 
other referring to tae royal =ty and palace of Latinus, a pre- 
decessor of Augustus: 


(153) Centum oratores auqueia ad moenia regis 
.  jre iubet. 
(170) Tectum augustum, inzens, centum sublime columnis 
urbe fuit summa, Larrentis regia Pici. 


Note the solemn spondees in both lines, and the repetition of 


centum. 

Livy uses augusitcs?* thirteen times in all. In five of these . 
cases he employs tke superla-ve, four times for temples and 

18 jy, 10, 45-8 (ferio, fero). 

14 Here sedem augustam (of tlhe hive} may really have been what 
Vergil wrote in mock-beroie etyle, and later when the adjective became 
charged with its special meaning 3 mAy have changed it to angustam. 
This gives a plausible reasan for t-e variation in the MSS, though per- 
haps it is hardly needel, in view cdd Juvenal X, 93: 

principis amgusta Capzaearum in rupe sedentis, 
where most editors reac angusta ir spite of augusta of P. It is curious 
that angustis and augustus are he only two Latin words ending in 
-gustus. Anzustus oceurs 17 times in Vergil; see Wetmore’s Index. 
15 See: Fügner, Lexicon Livicmwumc 
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once for a sacred garment (3, 17, 5; 5, 41, 2; 88, 13, 1; 42, 3, 6; 
42, 19, 6). In six cases he has the comparative.'? Two of these 
are the passages under discussion: a third descrises Decius as 
he rushed into the battle devoting himself to death, aliquanto 
augustior humano visu (8, 9, 10); another, a supernatural 
vision (8, 6, 9) ; another, the Roman Senate in the eyes of the 
 invading Gauls (5, 41, 2). The sixth instance is in praefatio 7, 
Datur haec venia antiquitati ut miscendo humana divinis 
primordia urbium augustiora .faciat, which is particularly 
apposite. Livy is telling us in so many words thet it is to this 
mixture of the human and divine the: augustior may properly 
be applied. Twice Livy uses the positive augustus: once of 
the temples of Alba Longa (1, 29, 5), and once of the soil of 
Delos (45, 5, 3). 

Three times Livy refers to Augustus by rame. The first 
reference occurs in the passage referred to at she beginning of 
this paper, the closing of the Janus: quod nostrae aetati di 
dederunt ut videremus, post bellum Actiacum zb imperatore 
Caesare Áugusto*" pace terra marique parta (1, 19, 3). 

The second reference is found in the famous passage about the 
corselet of Cossus (4, 20):!5 longe maximum triumphi spec- 
taculum fuit Cossus, spolia opima regis interfecti gerens: in 
eum milites carmina incondita gequanies eum E3mulo canere. 
Spolia in aede lovis Feretri prope Romuli spolie quae, prima 
opima appellata, sola ea tem: pestaze erant, cum sollemni dedi- 


1* Five of these (omitting the Romalus passage 1, 8, 2) are those 
referred. to by Professor Taylor in he- article loc. cir. as contrasting 
augustus and humanus. I agree with her chat it is sigaificant that all 
these occur in the first decade, thougt far aught we know there may 
have been others in the second decade But it should also be noticed 
that the expression is most likely to be used of somezhirg supernatural, 
and this element is naturally more prominent in the earlier part of the 
history. If the epitomator is a safe guice, Book 134 was half filled 
with the adoption of the title Augustus. Doubtless Livy in his grand 
style gave an account of the proposals in the Senate referred to by 
Suetonius, Dio and the others. : 

*7 Augustus Caesar is the normal order, as in she two remaining 
references in Livy. See Gardthausen, Augustus und seine Zeit, pt. 2, 
p. 298. 

18 This episode has been dealt with from: quite anotker angle by Pro- 
fessor Conway in * The Venetian Point of View in Rcmaa History." 
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catione dono fixit. .. . Omnes arte me auctores secutus, A. 
Cornelium Cossum Zribunuri militum secunda spolia opima 
lovis Feretri templo intulisse exposui: ceterum, praeterquam 
quod ea rite opima svolia habentur, quae dux duci detraxit 
nec ducem, novimus nisi ouies auspicio bellum gerWur, titulus 
ipse spoliis inscriptus illos mequs arguit consulem ea Cossum 
cepisse. Hoc ego cum Augustum Caesarem, templorum omnium 
conditorem aut restitutorem, irgressum aedem Feretri loyis 
quam vetustete dilapsam re-ecit, se ipsum in thorace linteo 
scriptum legisse audissem, 2-0pe sacrilegium ratus gum Cosso 
spoliorum suorum Caesarem, 15sjius templi auctorem, subtrahere 
testem.'? 

Dessau ?? followed by Hoseaberg?' calls attention to the con- 
nection of this with a burning question of the day. In 27 B.C. 
the proconsul M. Licinius Ozazscs had a triumph granted for 
his conquests, in one of which he had killed the chief of the 
Bastarnae with his own hand; end he wanted to dedicate the 
spolia opima to Iuppiter Feretrius. But Augustus said that the 
proconsul had no independen: command, but had fought under 
the auspices of Caesar, whereas only the supreme commander 
could dedicate the svclia opima. However, the precedent of 
Cossus was zwkward, as he was a military tribune when he — 
dedicated the spoils. Thus the discovery of the corselet was 
very convenient for Augustus’ theory. He personally com- 
municated his discovery to Livy, and the historian did not 
hesitate to publish it, giving the reference to his illustrious 
authority.”  Livy's words ir $6 may be especially noticed— 
. nec ducem novims nisi cuits auspicio bellum geritur; cp. Mon. 
Ancyr. c. 4 ob res a me art pez legatos meos auspiciis meis; 
c. 26 meo iussu et auspicio; 2. 30 meis auspiciis; also Suetonius, 
Dw, Aug. 21 with Sauckburzh’s note ad loc. This is not the 


1 Jt is perhaps worth while zo note that Augustus is here called 
testis for Cossus, while just belov (8 11) we have (Cossus) Iovem . .. 
Romulwmque intuens, haud spe-crendos falsi tituli testes, i. e., another 
linking of Augustus and Romulas. i 

3? Hermes 41 (1906), 149 ff. Sse Dio 51, 23-27. ` 

21 Einleitung und Quelleakunde zur Römischen Geschichte, pp. 145-147. 

2? Rosenberg thinks Books 1-3 appeared in B. C. 27, Book 4 at latest 
in B.C. 25. He notes that as Livy was already known to Augustus 
his fame as a historian must havs been established by this time. 
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only passage in which Livy is clearly referrirg to a burning 
question of the day.” The great speech of Camillus in Book 5 
is perhaps the most striking instance. Much remains to be done 
in this field. Norden? says that the speeches in Livy have not 
been nearly sufficiently examined either on the side of their 
technique or of their content. 

Dessau in his brilliant article seems to have been the first to 
point out the connection between Livy’s accourt of Cossus and 
the. triumph of Crassus in 27 B. C.; but it seems to me that 
neither he nor Rosenberg takes the rigat view of Livy’s attitude 
towards the story of the corselet. Surely Livy has very carefully 
guarded himself against expressing belief in the corselet and its 
inscription. He says that he had heard Augustus say that he 
had read it; and every careful reader of Livy is familiar with 
his habit of relating the miraculous or matters otherwise doubt- 
ful in oratio obliqua or on the authority of some one else (like 
Herodotus). He states at firs; fhat he is following all the 
authorities in making Cossus a military tribune and he twice 
expressly leaves the matter open to discussion— quis ea in re sit 
error . . . existimatio communis est ($8 8) ; ea libera coniectura 
est (811). There may even be an inmiendo in haud spernendos : 
falsi tituli testes. One may wond:r, too, if an inscription on a 
thorax lwnteus could be legible after £00 years; and if it was 
legible, whether it was in characters that Augustus could read. 
Dessau does not give a definite pronouncement on this. Rosen- 
berg boldly says “ Der Panzer, nebst seiner fsmosen Inschrift, 
ist ein Phantasieprodukt."?5 On the other hand, I think Livy 
was willing to give publicity to Augustus’ statement about the 


23 Dessau (loc. cit. p. 150, n. 3) notes that Livy in the words he 
puts in Romulus’ mouth as he dedicates the spolia opima (1, 10, 6) 
is alluding already to the episode of Crassus—haec tibi .. . rex regia 
arma fero. His emphasis on the fac; that the spoils had only been 
dedicated twice might be noted also, adeo rara eius fortuna decoris fuit. 

24 Einleitung, I, p. 511; also Rosenberg, ioc. cit. Cp., too, Dr. Walter 
Leaf's brilliant article (Journ. of Phil. 32, 68 [1918], pp. 283-289) on 
Horace Odes 1, 14 and 15, which he taxes zo have been written in B.C. 
31-30, referring to Augustus’ supposed intention of moving the capital 
to the East. 

75 Note that this would relieve Livy from the opprobrium cast upon 
him by editors and others (e. g. Dimsdale, Latin Lilerature, pp. 352-3) 
because he did not go to see the corselet far himself. 
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corselet. He quite clearly siows his approbation of the con- 
silium of Iulius Proculis in relating his vision of the deified. 
Romulus; and he is still more outspoken about Numa’s supposed 
marriage with a goddess: “ «Tama) deorum metum iniciendum 
(se. multitudinis animis) ratus est. Qui cum descendere ad 
animos sine eliquo commente mtracult non posset, simulat sibi 
cum dea Egeria congressus rocturnos esse” (1, 19, 5). This 
follows immediately after tbe building of the Janus by Numa, 
and the reference to the closmg of it by Augustus. It is very 
instructive for an understard:ng of Livy’s point of view to note 
that the sainted priest-king himself was quite aware of the 
deception. He did it from tie loftiest motives and with great 
success—cCeorum . . . eura et pietate omnium pectora imbuerat, 
ut fides ac ius iurandum . . . civitatem regerent (1, 21, 1). 

There can be ro doubt teat Livy, during the writing of the 
first decade at any zate, gave = general approval to the policy of 
Augustus, though serhaps less warmly than either Horace or 
Vergil. We know from Tastus (Ana. 4, 34, 4) that he did 
not conceel his poltical views from Augustus, and it is proba- 
ble that the princeps also knew of his attitude towards the 
miraculous.?$ 

The third reference to Augustus in Livy is in 28, 12, 9: 
(Hispania) ...... nostra demum aetate, ductu auspicioque 
Augusti Caesaris, perdomitz est. This is usually supposed to 
have been written after 19 E C., when the conquest was com- 
pleted by Agrippa, auspicio as opposed to ductu implying that 
Augustus was not present in -erson, as in Suetonius, Div. Aug. 
21: * Domuit autem partim ductu partim auspiciis suis Canta- 
briam ^ (the passage referred to above). I am inclined to 
wonder whether the perfunctor ness of this reference to Augustus, 
so different from the passages in books i and iv, may not indicate 


26 0O, Hirschfeld, Kleine Schrizten, 398, defends the good faith of 
Augustus. He thinks the Emperor himself was deceived. The inserip- 
tion, even it it did not go back to the time of Cossus, would have 
belonged to a period when the consonants were not doubled, and the 
nominative of the second declersion ended in -o. So the name would 
have appeared as COSO, and if the last letter was damaged, Augustus 
might have thought it was the £E3reviation for Consul. 

This does not seem very plauzike, 2s in this case the name of Cossus 
would not kave been taere £t all for Augustus to see. 


/ 
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some disillusion on Livy’s part and a waning of his enthusiasm, 
if so strong a word should be used, for the new régime. 
Propertius iv, 6, 23 writes (of the battle of Actium): 


hine Augusta ratis plenis Icvis omine velis, 


which Professor H. E. Butler ad loc. translates “ The ship of 
Augustus," and says that “this seems to be the earliest instance - 
of the adjective (as distinct from the proper name) used with 
special reference to the princeps." He dates the poem 16 B.C. 

It is unnecessary to refer to the numerous examples of this 
last use in Ovid, as they are not germane to the present enquiry, 
the object of which is to argue that in the two passages under 
discussion the word augustior as aoplied to Hercules and to 
Romulus was definitely intended to avggest Augustus, who was 
constantly being compared to both cf these heroes. It may be 
noted that Augustus was Consul in 27 B. C., and in the four 
following years, and so was azcompaniad by the lictors, as insti- 
tuted by Romulus, at the time Livy was writing this passage. 
‘I think also that the examination of the use of the word in Livy 
and in Vergil, and the fact of the absence of it in Horace except 
as the name or at any rate the epithet of the princeps himself, 
make it clear that these three authors, who so well knew Augustus 
and his wishes, felt that it could be used only of sacred places 
or things (as in Cicero), or, if applied to men, could be used 
only of demi-gods or heroes. So Livy in these two closely asso- 
clated passages uses augustior of Hercules and Romulus— 
. Romulus who was Octavian's first choice for his name-title, if 
we may believe Dio,?" 6 Keiocp éreflipe piv isxvpds fPopuóXos 
óvouacÜgvau and Hercules wnom Romulus selected as his own 
example and whom both Horace and Vergil take in so many 
words (see above) as the prototype of Augustus. The historian’s 
method is more subtle.?5 


GERTRUDE Hirst. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 


27 53, 10. 
2 This article was read by title at the meeting of the American 
Philological Association, Dee. 36, 1224. 


THE ALLEGED AVaARIOE OF SOPHOCLES. 
The passage ir. Áristophares, Pez, 695-9: 
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Képðovs Exar. kLy èri purüs mÀéoL 


with the implied ckarge of evarice, has been a puzzle ever since 
the days of the scholiasts. ‘Leese clearly had no authentic tra- 
dition but talk vaguely aboul takirg pay for poetry," or about 
graft during the pcet's 2ommand at Samos (441-89 B. C.), an 
event, however, which was t-o remote in time, for Eirene is 
asking about news since her Ciszppearance in disgust after the 
outbreak of the wer, more particularly after the negotiations 
for peace after Pylos failed in 425 B. C. (ll. 665 ff.), and this 
play dates from 422. The modern biographers, commentators, 
and translators (at least the to dozen or more whom I stopped 
to look up, from Ktster to Conlon) have nothing more plausible 
to offer? and yet tke rezson i: not, I think, far to seek. 

There is no litte bicterres in this play against the war- 


1 Adequately dealt with by Ven Leeuwen, Mnem. 20 (1892), 218f., 
although accepted by Lessing, and occasionally re-echoed since, 
2 The well-known difficulties of his extreme old age (Vita 13, with 
notes 55-62 in the edition of Jacan-Michaelis—but this was seventeen 
years before his death) abcut whch Küster and others after him have 
hinted, were not yet upon him. although these, since they clearly 
have to do with property, support direstly the inference from the >resent 
passage abaut the poet’s vary considerable wealth. On the details of 
the trial with Iophom see O. Anse, Studien zu Sophokles (Leipzig 
1880), 289-310. Besides e%damores (693) is quite ineompatible with 
family troubles, but etdaiuwy anc its derivatives are among the com- 
monest designations for ‘ wealthy, ete. H. Miiller-Stritbing, Neue Jahrb. 
141 (1890), 529, tLomgbt briber> wes charged, but I see nothing to 
suggest that.— Van Leeuwen’s racLer bold hypotheses (Mnem. 20 (1892), 
217-23) have been recanted by -Leir author himself (on Pas 697-9, p. 

112, n. 2). 
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profiteers, especially the mekers of munitions, whose wealth, 
derived from big profits in a thriving busines:, had made them 
the object of the poet’s scorn. Thus at 545 a crest-maker 
tears his hair at the prospect of peace, and at 543-7 a dealer in 
pitehforks insults a sword-cutler. A 1199 f. s sickle-maker, 
who previously couldn't sell his wazes for a collybus is now 
charging 50 drachmas apieze (prcfibeering with a vengeance, 
but the shoe is on the other foot!), while the cask-maker is 
selling casks for 3: drachmas each. At 121) = ruined crest- 
maker appears, whose “trade and living” have been “ de- 
stroyed,” and with him is a spear-burnisher. At 1224 a breast- 
plate-seller is insulted for his laments over tke loss of his mar- 
ket, at 1940 a trumpeter, at 1250 a helmet-seller, and at 1262 
the spear-burnisher again. This raillery at the nrunition-makers 
is, therefore, one of the conspicuous features of the play. 

Now Sophillus, the father of Sophocles, was Sy class a réxray 
or xaÀkeós (Aristoxenus), specifically a payatpecroids (Istrus), 
or manufacturer of knives and swords.? Such = trade was no 
doubt lucrative at all times during the fifth cenzury at Athens, 
and especially so, we can b2 certain. since the outbreak of the 
war nine years before the presentation of ths Peace, when 
Sophocles himself, who was then eizher sixty-four or sixty-six 
years of age, must surely be thought of as having succeeded to 
the general administration of the business. At a moment, 
therefore, of general bitterress at she war pzrofizsers, Sophocles 
the prosperous sword-manufacturer (ebore), comes in to- 
gether with the rest of the muniticn-makers for a curt fillip.* 
He must have been opposed to the demand for peace® and in 
favor of what Aristophanes regarded as a reckless, that is * bitter- 
end’ war policy. 


* Vita 1. A. Scholl, Sophokles, Sein Leben une Wirken (Frankfurt 
a. M. 1842), 20-21, suggests not unplausibly thet tae trade of iron- 
worker or bronze-founder was practised from of old in the ancestral 
deme of Colonus. 

* The dictum that Aristophanes never criticised Sophocles requires a 
little qualification. See W. J, Hickie’s translation, I, p. 195, n. 6. 

>So Müller-Strübing, L. c., and Van Lseuwen, ad icc, Whether with 
the phrase ér} jurós,& pun on jfuokiyüuvcs (Į worc nct preserved, how- 
ever, from any comic poet), may have teen intended. as Van Leeuwen 
would seem to suggest, need nob be decidsd. 
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It is noteworthy, perhaps, that of the three immortal poets 
at Athens who lived through tie Peloponnesian war, the two 
who felt the utmost moral aversion to war, Aristophanes and 
Euripides, although they agreed on scarcely any other point, | 
were landowners, and must have been almost ruined by the de- 
vastation cf the country. Tha other, Sophocles, who seems 
never to heve hed a twinge of moral compunction about war, 
and was in fact so ‘cheerful’ ir. this world that he was thought 
even to have carried the mood vith him into the next (Frogs, 
82), shared the inner councils af the government and the war 
party, and was a prominent mtnition-maker. It is relatively 
easy for the average man to identify right and wrong with his 
own interests; but if such minds and characters as these may 
" be thus swayed, how can one ervisage the masses of mankind 
as being moved in large politieal decisions by anything but 
material considerations? 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
UNIVERSITY of ILurvrols. 


HYPERBOLE IN MYTHOLOGICAL CCMPARISONS. 


Though it is true that in a certaix sense there m hyperbole in 
all mythological comparisons, it is ro; often that the exaggera- 
tion in declaring a mortal equal to £ god seems apparent to the 
mind of the writer. Only occasionally does the poet soften the 
extravagance of the statement by saving that the musician is 
second only to Pan or that his lady vies with Aphrodite (Theoc. 
I, 3; Apoll. Arg. ITI, 1107). In Lucian’s vzég r&v eikóvov, to be 
sure, the subject of his panegyric says that sh2 is displeased at 
being compared with Hera and Apkrodite, since such compari- 
sons are too high for womankind and make her fear that she 
may suffer the fate of Cassiopeia. Eut such an objection can 
hardly be sincere, for, from the tirne ot Homer on, the poets had 
praised mortals by likening them to gods in prowess and beauty. 
It was most natural, after comparisors of this sort had become 
trite and commonplace, to take a further step. It was no longer 
enough to say that a woman was as fair as Aphrcdite or a man 
as strong as Heracles but, to 3e suitably preised, the woman 


must be called more beautiful than Aphrodite and the man 


stronger than Heracles. Here indeed there seemed occasionally 
to be more of a feeling that this wes a form oZ disrespect to 
the gods and even impiety. Was it not a uéya ros and might 
not such boastfulness bring down tke wrath o2 the gods? The 
stories of Niobe, Cassiopeia. Arachn2, and Marzyas show the 
prevalence of such popular feeling. Apollonius of Rhodes apolo- 
gizes for doubting the power of & god by saying that not even 
Paeeon could cure a man of the serpent’s poison & poi épis åp- 
paddy ee (Arg. IV, 1511). The seme hesitation on religious 
grounds is seen in Catullus LI— 


ile mi par esse deo 7idetur 
ile, si fas est, superare divos. 


Lucian trép röv elkóvov 8 19 defends himself from the charge of 
impiety of this sort by quoting lines from Simonides— 


ovde IloAv8eUxeos Gia 
dyre(vair’ Gy cirà 
évayrias xéoas oùðè oddpeoy 


"“AAxpyvas Tékos, 
361 
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He goes on to say that thcugh the pcet made him not only equal 
but superior to the gods, Glevcus did not object, and no judg- 
ment was sent on either the athlete or the poet for his irrever- 
ence, but doth continued to >e honored in Greece. But this 
defense, like the objectior that called it forth, cannot be taken 
seriously, Zor, whatever religious feeling may have been con- 
nected with it at cne time, >y Lucian’s time a mythological 
comparison of this sort must Lave become so much of a literary 
commonplace that all relazioz *o relizion had been forgotten. 

Fraenkel in Lis article “ Plautinisches im Plautus" (Phil. 
Untersuch. XXVIII) ponts aut tke fact that Plautus uses a 
great many mythological conzparisams in which the mortal is 
declared superior to the god. Noting their number and the 
extravagance cf their language, he shows that there is a decided 
contrast in this respect beswe2n1 the plays of Plautus, on the one 
hand, and the plays of Menarder, the other fragments of New 
Comedy and the plays of Te-ence, cn the other hand. In con- 
trast with Plautus, these plays have comparatively few mytho- 
logical comparisons of any kind and “ Es fehlt jede Spur von 
der Skurrilitét der supsrlativischen Verknüpfungen, die für 
Plautus charakteristisch i3t” :p. 18). His conclusion, then, is 
that everytaing cf this sort in Plautus is the invention of Plautus 
and has no background as such ir the Greek original For 
instance, he says specifically, im regard to Persa 1, 2, 


qui amans egens ingress1s est princeps in amoris vias 
superavit aerumnis suls aerumnas Herculi, 


“Nur der Gedanke von Vers | ents»richt dem Beginn des atti- 
schen Gedishts, Jerakles sam dort Cberhaupt nicht vor.” With 
this as a criterion te labels as purely Plautine in some cases 
single lines, in others longer pessages. But before accepting this 
as infallible procf, let us consider th: way in which comparisons 
of this sort are used by ozaer Greek and Latin writers. 

In Homer, since the form o2 mythclogical comparison in which 
a mortal is merely likened to a god has not yet become trite or 
commonplace, the next step Ey which a mortal is made superior 
to a god or hero has not ret dzen tazen. Still, even in Homer, 
the prudence of Penelope is stressed by saying that she is 
superior in this respect io the eatlizr heroines, Tyro, Alemene 
and Mycene (Od. II, 120). The arrogance and impiety of the 
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Cyclops is brought out by the statercent, “ We pay no heed to 
aegis-bearing Zeus nor to the blessed zods, because we are much 
stronger than they ? (Od. IX, 275 f.). 

In one of the earliest lyric poets, Tyrtaeus, this form of 
comparison is found fully develoved as a supposition, if not as- 
a fact. He says that he wculd not braise a man who did not 
have courage in battle, not even if he had the strength of Cyclops 
and could surpass Boreas in running. otf ef Tidwroio $vQv yapte- 
orepos ein, | wravroty 8 Misew kal Kiyipew uáAMov, | ob8’ ei Tayradiden 
Iéàoros Bacieórepos ely (Bergk frg. 12, 5-8). A fragment of 
Alcaeus has the words “Apevos orpariwrépos (Bergk, 29). The 
fragment from Simonides’ panegyric of a boxer has already been . 
quoted. Pindar, though he tses occasionally a mythological com- 
parison in his eulogies, never ventures to say that a mortal is 
greater than a god, a restraint fully in keeping with his reverent 
attitude towards the gods. 

An examination of the dramatists shows interesting results. 
Sophocles, like Pindar, does not assert that a mortal is superior 
to a god, and he goes beyond Pindar <n his restraint by not even 
likening a mortal toa god. This, again, is quite in keeping with 
his great reverence for the gods anc his freedom from all ex- 
aggeration and extremes. Aeschylus uses the mythological 
comparison, but only rarely, and the phrases “ Not even Ares 
from the town shall drive him” ard “not even the wrath of 
Zeus shall turn him from his will” (Seven against Thebes 469, 
428), the only suggestions of the stperiority cf a-mortal to a 
god, are deliberately used tc show tha arrogance of the warriors 
which leads to their downfall, 

But it is in Euripides, as might be expected from his general 
attitude towards the gods, that this form of comparison is most 
frequent. There is only a Lumozous echo of zhe Odyssey in the 
Cyclops’ words * Nor do I know in what respect Zeus is a 
mightier god than I” (Cys. 821). Sometimes the suggestion 
that the mortal is superior to a god comes in the form of an 
ironical supposition “ Punish the goddess and be mightier than 
Zeus who ruleth all the other gods, ye£ is her save” (Tro. 948f.; 
cf. also Tro. 976-8; Suppliants 504). ‘The supposition may be 
without irony unr ’Opdéws kdàMor buroa péàos (Med. 543). On 
the other hand, the.comparison may be used to bring out as 
strongly as possible a certain fac’, as, for example, ‘EAéys yapet. 
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ue 8vo xXepéa rspov yapov (Tro, 3857); Xéawav où yuvaika ris Tupanvidos | 
RKvAAnS Excvoayv dypwwrépay prow (Med. 1842-3); éyeye rade ToU 
‘PadapdvOvos | paddrov wéro.da rci S:xncdtepov Aéyo (Cyel, 273-4). 

The fact that we find no comparisons of this sort in Aristo- 
phanes may seern remarkable. Its possibilities for comic and 
satiric effest are clear, and surely the poet who represented 
Dionysus and Heracles m the ridiculous light in which they 
appear in the Frogs could not aave been restrained by any sense 
of awe or reverence. But an examination of the plays shows 
that Aristcphanes only rarely makes a point by comparing a 
character to a god or hero and that most of these few allusions 
are brief and casual. Aristophanes prefers to raise a laugh by 
making a comparison with some notcrious individual of his own 
time rather than with a mytho.ogieal figure. 

The Hellenisti» poets eviden-ly felt no hesitation in declaring 
mortals superior to gods or he-oes. ‘The ironical note found in 
certain passages in Euripides -s seen in Theocritus (XX, 42-43). 
After saying tha; Cypris, Selene and Hera loved goatherds, he 
goes on to say, Eivica’ ð: póvev vOv flovukóAov oük éfidacev, | à 
KvfiéAas kpéocey kai Kiapidos 368 XeAáras. There is humor in 
Battos’ reply when Corydon says that men say his master rivals 
Heracles in strergth—«y éda9 é wírgp YloAvOeókeos pev ápetvo 
(Theoc. IV, 9). The eyes of the maiden are yAavkás xaporórepa 
T0ÀÀÓv "A0ávas (XX, 25). In tie Megara (81-82) Alcmena says, 
TQ pn p? ecings ror, pòv Addo, ds veo dxydéo | pS? el x^ dukÓpov 
Niófhys avkwórepa. kàalw, In a long detailed passage, Moschus 
says that the lament of the Siren, the song of the nightingale, 
the dirge of the swallow, she wail of Ce¥x, the Ceryl’s song, the 
bird of Memmon were not so woeful as when they mourned the 
the dead Bion (Mosch. III, 39-43). In the same poem we have 
xà Kinpis molče oe moù mAéoy 3j Tò pinya | 10 mpdav tov “Adove 
dmobvgoxovra didycev. And again, “Shall I take and give the 
pipe to Pan? Nay, perhaps sven he will fear to put lip to it 
py Sedrepa octo dépyta: (55-56). Herondas says, “ Even if he is 
going to read dpevov rns KAscis (III, 92) and ratra rpurdvy 
Mivos otk àv Sudfev BéAriov Arnos (IL, 90-91). Apollonius of 
Rhodes in describing Jason says “ Never yet had there been 
such a man in the days of old, nzitker of the heroes of the lineage 
of Zeus themselves nor of those who sprung from the blood of the 
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older gods, as cn that day the bride o2 Zeus made Jason both to 
look upon and to hold converse with " (Arg. ILI, 919 #.). 

It is in the Greek Anthology that the suggeszion that a mortal 
is superior in some respect to a god comes most frequently. A 
beautiful woman is airjs ypvoorépy Kirpiðos (Anth. Append. IT, 
261) or Kórpðos áflporépav (A. P. VII, 218). Her feet may be 
ápyvpégs Aevkórepo, Géridos (A. P. V, 43). Ske may have more 
suitors than Helen (A. P. VIT, 918). As for ber accomplish- 
ments, her lover may prefer her whisper to the harp of Apollo 
(A. P. V, 141) ; her speech may be Xepfyov yAvkspórepov. (A. P. 
V, 241; cf. also Anth: App. II. 261 just cited); her skilled 
fingers may be kai Movody KpÉTOTDVG xal Xapirwy (A. f. X VI, 
283). Isis may take more pleasure in Pamphijor's golden locks 
than Apollo does in the gold that Croesus sends him (A. P. 
VI, 60). On the other hand, à wcmzn may have a face three 
times worse than a monkey’s and enough to maka even Hecate 
hang herself fcr envy, if she saw it (4. P. XI, 126). She may 
be twice four hundred years, a very crow of a Hezubà, copwverdBy 
(A. P. XI, 67), or a garrulous old woman whe makes Nestor 
no longer the oldest of men (A. P. XI, 72). A. beautiful boy 
may be xpeicowv “Epwros “Epos (A. P. XII, 54) or àAAà 6o 
(Nemesis) po: | éorw ó rais kpéasov (A. P. XII, 140). If the 
son of Cronus looks upon handsome Agrippe, b» will at once 
find fault with the Phrygian Dardanid (A. P. XII, 194). The 
master of these boys is peiZwy woAAS Adds, for Zeus had only 
Ganymede (A. P. XII, 254). Orpheus yields t2 the musician 
Glaphyrus, and if Athena could have made such music, she 
would not have thrown away the pipes (A. P. IX, 517). Con- 
versation is promised that is dadycov yains movdd perrypdrepa 
(A. P. XI, 44). Even a ship is compared to the Argo. The 
Argo was formerly the theme of song but Pallas has granted to 
Sabinus to build caworépyy tpdrw (A. P. IX, 8061, The pain of 
Tantalus is light in comparison with the pain of the lover (A. P. 
V, 236). His thirst is nothing in comparison with the thirst of 
guests who are given only one glass (A. P. IX, 877), and the 
sufferings of both Tantalus and the Danaids are not so great as 
those of the poet (Lucian de Dips. 6). The vrawess oj Ulysses 
in facing the jaws of Scylla is nothing to that involved in going 
to a certain house. In fact, the writer consiler: himself szAéov 
moÀorÀas than Odysseus, if he gezs past one no less fearful than 
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Cyclops (A. P. XI, 8795. Daphne is uprearing a bough from 
the altar oz Caesar, for she has found a god better than Apollo 
(A. P. IX, 807). 

Without going further intc a study of Greek literature, it is 
clear that the form of compa-ison in which a mortal is made to 
surpass a god is more or less common in the whole period of 
Greek poetry but that it is espscially frequent in Euripides, the 
poets of the Hellenistic age aad the Greek Anthology, which, 
though late in composition foi the most part, is without doubt 
Hellenistic in background anc literary traditions. 

When we come to Latin literature, we find that here, as in 
other respects, the Latin poets follow Greek traditions. The 
discussion of a fsw poets will be encugh to show the sirallariiy 
between the Greek and Latin. 

In Vergil it is in the poems of the Appendix that most of the 
examples are found. In Cat. XIII, the text is defective but the 
meaning is clear enough. "The poet is complimenting a friend, 
Musa, and in answer to his rhetorical questions, Doctor O quis 
te, Musa, fuisse votest? | O cris te in terris loquitur iucundior 
uno? follows the line “ Clio mam certe candida non loquitur." 
However the words nam cerre may be amended, it is obvious 
that the poet wished to say thet Musa was superior to Clio (cf. 
Herondas III, 92, where the poznt of the comparison is somewhat 
different). In Cat. IX, 24 efter the general statement, altera 
non Fama dixerit esse prior, the heroines of Greek mythology, 
Atalanta, Helen, Cassiopeia, Hippodamia, Semele, are listed as 
inferior to Messala’s mistress. The sentiment is familiar enough 
in the poems of the Greek Anthclogy, though there is no exact 
parallel. There is an awkward comparison in the Culex (117- 
20) stating that Orpheus did rot so much restrain by his music 
the river as the goddess is detained in watching the nymphs. 
In Ecl. VI, 29 f., * Nec tantum Phoebo gaudet Parnasia rupes | 
nec tantum Rhodope miratur :t Ismarus Orphea" suggests in 
form A. P. VI, 60. In Aenz i VI, 801 f., Vergil suggests a 
great extent by saying, Nec vero Alcides tantum telluris obivit 

.. nec... Liber (cf. Nonaus XXIX, 2402 o0 révoy 'Hpa- 


1 No attempt has been made tọ show the use of mythological com- 
parisons in Greek prose, but ez. Luzian Imegg. 13, 14 and Demosthenis 
Encomium, 25. 
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kAégs XruudwA(as race Bópfio . . . Ócov aTpxTD» HAacey ‘Ivddv 
Tepjuyópg krvmécvca yopod modeunuov TX). 

Horace also uses this form of comparison but usually only in 
a brief phrase: Iam Daedaleo notior Icaro (Corm. II, 20, 18) ; 
Romana vigui clarior Ilia (Carm. ITI, 9, 8) ; 2ques ipso melior 
Bellerophonte (Carm. III, 12, 11); Quid si blendius Orpheo 
(Carm. Y, 94, 13; cf. A. P. IX, 517). 

Nothing of this sort is found in Tibullus who uses all mytho- . 
logical allusions sparingly and with great restraint, but in ihe 
Panegyric of Messalla, (Tib. IV, 1, 48 ff.) the doet declares in a 
long, detailed passage that Messalla is superior in eloquence to 
both Nestor and Ulysses: Non Pylos aut Ithace tantos genuisse 
feruntur | Nestora vel parzae magnum decus urbis Ulixen |... 
sit labor illius, tua dum facundia, melor. 

Propertius, as might be expected from the weslth of mytho- 
logical allusions in his poems, uses comparisons of this sort much 
more frequently than any other Latir poet. Sometimes it is only 
a, brief complimentary phrase, Auguste Hectoreis cognite maior 
avis (IV, 6, 38), or haec quoque lascivi cantarunt scripta Catulli 
| Lesbia quis ipsa notior-est Helena (II, 34, 87-88). He says of 
himself: Sed magis ut nostro stupefiat Cynthia versu: | tune ego 
sim Inachio notior arte Lino (II, 18, 7-8). But i> is of Cynthia 
and his love of 3er that he uses the most extravagant expressions. 
She is not only worthy of Jove and second to Ledz but et Ledae 
partu gratior, una tribus | illa sit Inachiis et blendior heroinis 
(I, 13, 80-81). Again he implies that her beauty would have 
been a worthier cause of the Trojan war than that of Helen: 
pulehrius hae fuerat, Troia, perire tibi (II, 3, 84). . . digna 
quidem facies, pro qua vel obiret Achilles | ve- Priamo belli 
causa probanda fuit (39-40). After comparing har with certain 
mythological heroines, he writes: Cedite iam, divae, quas pastor 
viderat olim | Idaeis tunicas onere verticibus " (Ii, 2, 18-14) .— 
- The spirit of these passages is very much like that of such Greek 
epigrams as Anth. Append. II, 261; A. P. VII, 218 (see 
above).—The grief of Cynthia at the coldness of Propertius gives 
rise to a long series of comparisons (Il, 20). Hə asks why she 
weeps gravius Briseide . . . tristius Andromazha, and goes on: 
non tam noctcrna volucris funesta querela | Attica Cecropiis 
obstrepit in foliis | nec tantum Niobe bis sex £d busta superbe | 
sollicito lacrimas defluit a Sipylo.—The allusion to Niobe may be 
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compared with Megara, 82, and chat to the nightingale, to 
Moschus III (sse above).—>ropertius’ own joy at the favor of 
Cynthia h2 expresses with an elaborate and detailed comparison 
(II, 14, 3 f£.) : nee sie errore exacto laetatus Ulixes | . . . nee 
sic Electra, salvum eum aspexiv Oresten | . . . nec sic incolumen 
Minois Thesea vidit | . . . quanta ego praeterita collegi gaudia 
nocte. On the other hand, ki suffering is greater than that of 
Tantalus and Sisyohus (IL 17, 6; 7; 9): vel tu Tantalea 
moveare ed flumira sorte | vel tu Sisyphios licet admirere 
labores | durius ix terris nih-l est quod vivat amante (cf. Lucian 
de Dips. 6; A. P. V, 286). Poseidon did not love Tyro, nor 
Hercules Heba, as much as Propertius loves Cynthia (I, 18, 
21ff.). He praises Aelia Gall by saying (III, 12, 38): Vincit 
Penelopes Aelia Galla ficem. . 

Ovid also uses this form of ccmparison quite frequently. 
Cephalus, to shew the love between him and Procris (Met. VII, 
801 ff.), declares nec Iovis illa meo thalamos praeferret amori | 
nec me quae caperet, non si Venus ipsa veniret | ulla erat. (Of. 
Catullus LXX, LXXIT.) Tks phrase, Thetidis qualis vix rear 
esse pedes (Her. XX, 60), is very much like that. of A. P. V, 48 
(see above). Beautiful hair i3 called quas vellet Apollo, | quas 
vellet capiti Bacchus inesse suo (Am. I, 14, 82). Anger is 
described (A. 4. II, 409): Us fuerit torva violentior illa 
Medusa | fiet amatori lenis e5 aequa suo; and again (A. A. ITI, 
504) : lumina Gorgoneo saeviis igne micant. 

Several examples of bais sort of comparison are found in 
Seneca’s plays. The madness ^f a woman is set forth by saying: 
Scylla et Charybdis, Sieu-& coniorquens freta | minus est timenda 
(Herc. Oe. 235-6). Octavia says (Oct. 58-60): O mea nullis 
aequanda mals | fcrtuna. lieet repetam luctus, | Electra, tuos. 
In speaking of his wife, Nerz says (Oct. 546-8): dignamque 
thalamis coniugem inveni m»& | genere atque forma, victa cui 
cedat Venus | lovisque conivr et ferox armis dea—Again, the 
Greek Anthology may be ccrapared (Anth. Append. IT, 261; 
A. P. VII, 2185.—TIhe ghost of Agrippina threatens her son: 
poenasque, quis et Tantali vircat sitim, | dirum laborem Sisyphi, 
Tityi aliten | Ixiorisque merbra rapientem rotam (Oct. 623- 
5).—This may be compared vith A. P. V, 236, Lucian de Dips. 
6, and Prop. II, 17, though iz difərs in referring to actual pun- 
ishment. 
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These passages are enough to show that in Latin poetry, as 
well as in Greek, the form of comparison in whiei a mortal is 
declared superior to a god is common. It may ke noticed also 
that as this was found mos; frequertly in the Hellenistic period 
of Greek poetry or in poetry influerced by that period, so in 
Latin poetry it is found most frequenzly in Propertius who, it is 
generally agreed, was most deeply influencec by Hellenistic 
poetry. 

Let us consider now the fourteen examples of this sort of 
mythological comparison in Plautus in the light of the similar 
comparisons in other Greek and Latin poetry. In addition to 
the passage quoted above there are bwo passages al_uding to the 
labors of Hercules: Hercules ego fui, dum illa mecum fuit | 
neque sexta aerumna acerbior Herculi quam illa mihi obiectast 
(Epid. 178-9) ; meo quidem animc eb Hippolyta subcingulum 
haud | Hercules aeque magno umquam abstulit periculo (Men. 
198-9). The labors of Hercules are prcverbial in both Greek 
and Latin literature. (Cf. Arist Peace 758; Wasps 1030; 
Catullus LVIII, 13; Prop. II, 23, 7; II, 24, 33-34.) With this 
may also be compared Anth. Append. II, 659: pacov 9 "HpakAéa 
8o kal Séxa Âa redéooat | radra § exe) reécas Tpurkcidéxaroy réAos 
éoxov, though as this is an epitaph of an actual gladiator, com- 
parison. with Hercules is more literal. 

There are two comparisons with Ulysses: Ulixem audivi fuisse 
aerumnosissumum | verum hic adulescens multo Ulixem anteit 
(Bacch. frg. 15, Lindsay); superevrt dolum TIrcianum atque 
Ulixem Pseudolus (Pseud. 1244). With these may be compared 
A. P. XI, 379. Although in this case the comparison is to a 
feat of Ulysses, the general spirit of the poem is not only like 
these Ulysses comparisons bui like me Hercules passages just 
quoted. 

For Miles Glo. 11-12: Tum bellatorem—Mars haud ausit 
dicere | Neque aequiperare suas virtutes ad tuas, there is the 
excellent parallel in Aleaeus, “Apevos orpeTw»répo: (see above). 
The lines, Vidi ego multa saepe ficca, quae Accherunti fierent | 
cruciamenta, verum enim vero nulla adaeque es; Accheruns | 
atque ubi ego fui, in lapicidinis (Capt. 998-1000), may be com- 
pared with Lucian de Dips. 6; A. P. V, 286; IX, 377 as well 
as Propertius II, 17. 

The remaining passages are as S follows: nam hie mihi nune 
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est multo potior Iuppitet quem Iuppiter (Pseud.328) ; Pentheum 
diripuisse aiunt Esechas: nrgas maximas | fuisse credo, praeut 
quo pacto ego divorsus disczahor (Merc. 469-70); Mercurius, 
Iovi! qui nuntius oerhibetu- numquam aeque patri | suo nun- 
tium lepidum attulit quam ego nune meae erae nuntiabo (Stich. 
274-5) ; contundzm facta Talthubi contemnamque omnis nun- 
tios (Stich. 805) ; scelestioram cenam cenavi tuam | quam quae 
Thyestae quondam aut 2osite est Tereo (Rud. 509-10) ; Atridae 
duo fratres cluent fecisse fteinus maximum | non pedibus ter- 
mento fuit praeut ego erum expugnabo meum (Bacch. 925, 929) : 
nec pol ego Nemeae credo reque ego Olympiae | neque usquam 
ludos tam festivos fieri | quem hic intus fiunt ludi ludifieabiles 
(Cas. 759 ££.). lo exact pa-allels can be pointed ont in extant 
Greek literature, but ceztairF; neither the spirit nor the torm of 
these differ from many of tacse quoted above. 

The use of the compa-itive of the adjective or idv 
such as in Lud. 509 is perka aps the most common way of ex- 
pressing this suverioricy oi the mortal over the god in both 
Greek and Latir, but thet: are also parallels for supero in 
the sense in which it is used in Pers. 2, Pseud. 1244. 
Aside from the passeg2s in which a real contest is evi- 
dently involved ss Tyrtaeus, fr. 12, 4; A. P. V, 22; Nonnus 
XXXIII, 20, v«iv in the =nse of “surpass” is used in two 
passages of the Greek Antho-ogy: dapi mor! èv mólo tày cÜAaAov 
"HAuo8ópar | vwázav abràs ris Xdpiras xápww (A. P. V, 148); 
i és viknu Sixains | caiwiv cal yAdoon cóópov TayraMSa (A. P. 
VIT, 743). The word supero is used by Catullus (LI) in this 
sense, and vinco by Propertius (IIT, 12, 38) and the writer of 
the Octavia (547, 524). A scmewhat different expression of the 
same idea is found in Catallus LXXXVI, 5, 6: Lesbia... 
omnibus una omnes surripzii Veneres. The comparison with 
Callimachus frg. 82 ras “adpoSiras trepBddAAcc$ar wacas and 
Nonnus XVI, 45 maple yàp kdAXos dov otAncey ’OATprov 
shows that Veneribus should be supplied with omnibus, thus 
giving the same idea of th» superiority of a mortal over an 
immortal. 

The desire for comic effe»: exolains the extravagant spirit of 
these comparisons. and yet -hey are no more exaggerated than 
many of the passages quoted from both Greek and Latin litera- 
ture (cf. for instance A. P. XT, 879). The passage quoted from 
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Terence by Fraenkel, Non, si ex capite sis mec | natus, item ut 
aiunt.Minervam esse ex love, ea causa magis | patior (Heaut. 
1035 ff.), may be, as he says (p. 12) an d8dvarcv, but that is not 
the spirit of the passages cited above from ‘ireek and Latin 
literature any more than it is that of Plautus. These may be 
literally impossible and sometimes g-ven in the form of an ideal. 
supposition (cf. above, e. g., Tyrtaeus fr. 12 [Bgk.]; Euripides 
Tro. 949), but even then they are thought of as within the range 
of possibilities. .More often, the comparison is simply used to 
strengthen a statement as much as possible (cf. for instance 
Hur. Med. 1842-3 ; Theoc. XX, 25). 

The very variety and wide range of subject-matter in these 
mythological allusions of Plautus—not only Hercules, Ulysses 
and the Atridae are mentioned but Thyestes, Pentheus and 
Talthybius—would show a remarkable familiarity with Greek 
mythology for a poet of Plautus’ time, if they had no background 
at all in the Greek original as Fraenkel thinks. This would not, 
of course, be impossible but, other things being equal, it is more 
natural to think that Plautus adapted rather than invented such 
distinctly Greek subject-matter. 

As for Menander, there. are almost no mytkological allusions 
in the plays now extant. We know that he avoided extraneous 
material of every kind and ex:ravagance of expression, and strove 
for a certain uniformity and harmony of style. These charac- 
teristics of style may account for the absence of mythological 
comparisons like those of Plautus, if we consider that the plays 
of Menander now extant are characteristic of his works as a 
whole. But they represent onlv a fraction of the whole output 
of Menander and it may not be safe to judge all his plays by 
this small part. Then, too, it must be remembered that Menander 
was only one of a great many writers of comedy of this period 
whose works have almost entirely perished. There is, then, the 
usual danger of arguing ex silentio in putting too much con- 
fidence in the apparent difference setween Plautus and Greek 
New Comedy, as we have it. 

As for Terence, he represents for the most part Menandrian 
originals and the same things may be said £bout his style as 
about that of Menander. It is begging the question to say that 
in this respect he represents the Greek originals more closely 
than Plautus. 
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This form of mythological comparison, to sum up, is not dis- 
tinctly Plautine, for it is ireqientiy used by other Latin poets. 
It is not character-stic of Lecin literature rather than Greek 
literature, as the rumber of =xamples from a wide range of 
Greek literature shows. Lt is especially characteristic of Hellen- 
istic literature for it appears first, to a great extent, in Euripides, 
who is a precursor in a certan sense of Hellenistic literature 
and is commonly suppcsed -o have greatly influenced New 
Comedy. "Then it appezrs net only in writers like Herondas 
and 'Theoezitus whc are conzezaporary with the writers of New 
Comedy but in the poets of tae Greek Anthology who, though 
for the most part, much later. are Hellenistic in literary tradi- 
tions and interests. (This fact justifies their use in this con- 
nection, although they are much later in point of time, as it does 
the drawing of perallels frcm such writers as Lucian and 
Nonnos.) Then, tao, it eppears in Latin literature most fre- 
quently in Propertias who is, -andoubtedly, much influenced by 
Hellenistic literature.. Hance. though the evidence frora the 
remains of Greek ccmedy is slight in amount and negative, yet, 
since mythological comparisons like those of Plautus were used 
to a great extent by writers eor terrporary with the writers of his 
Greek originals, it is by no means impossible that Plautus found 
these comparisons in the Greez playa very much in the form in 
which he presented them. Ati any rate, it is dangerous to use 
such a criterion for determining what is Plautine and what is 
Greek in Plautus! plays. 

Haren H. Law. 
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PuiLoroavs, LXXX (N. F. XXXIV) 1925. 


Pp. 1-66. R. Kerber, Hólderlins Verhältnis zu Homer. 
Hölderlin became acquainted with Eomer early, and remained 
familiar with. him throughout his life. Resemblances between 
the two poets are chiefly in such fhings as composition and 
syntax. Direct imitation is rare, though Homer’s words are 
quoted at times. Hölderlin wrote much in the hsxameter verse, 
but here Homer is only.one influence amorg many. He trans- 
lated part of the Iliad, but the readering is full of errors, since 
his enthusiasm for the Greeks was not matched by a corre- 
sponding knowledge of grammar and philology. The article is 
elaborately documented; there arə 354 footnotes containing all 
necessary references. l 


Pp. 67-88. W. Schmid, Der homerische Scaiffskatalog und 
seine Bedeutung für die Datierung der Ilias. Tne Dolonia and 
the Catalog of the Ships are both irterpolations. The Catalog 
shows a mixture of Homeric anc Hesiodic style. Explanation 
is offered to show why it began with the Boeotiens. The author 
of the Catalog took it over from his predecesscrs, therefore it 
must have formed part of the Crpria. Megara was left out.of 
the list because of the spite of an Attic rhapsode who trans- 
ferred the Catalog from the OCyorie to the [led between 600 
and 560 in order to glorify Athers. This dates -t before Peisis- 
iratus and after the trouble with Megara. 


Pp. 89-105. Karl Rupprecht, Apostolis, Eud2m und Suidas. 
The author defends himself agairst Frau Ade Adler's unfavora- 
ble review of his book with the atove title. 


Pp. 106-112. Miscellen. 1. pr. 106-109. Frisdrich Wilhelm,- 
Zur Legende von den frommen Brüdern von Cetina. The cus- 
tomary version of the story specks of two brcthers who saved 
their parents during an eruption of Mt. Aetna. Early tradition 
speaks of a father’s being saved by one son. Other instances are 
quoted in which the fire, out of respect for the old man and his 
dutiful son, lets them pass in sefety. 2. pp. 199-112. Joseph 
Schnetz, Rigilinus. The so-called “ Geographer of Ravenna,” 
author of a Latin Cosmography in 5 books, quotes 24 iambic 
dimeters from a certain Rigilinus on the question of where the 
sun goes at night. On the limguistie avidenze of his name 
Rigilinus is supposed, to be a Langobard; his period is in the 
sixth or seventh century after Christ. Rigilirus is not to be 
considered an invention of the Geoz-apher. 


Pp. 113-135. Hugo Steiger, Euripides ein antiker Ibsen? 
Euripides and Ibsen have often been compared. The two men 
373 
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are not on the same plare, Evripides is by far the greater man. 
Wilamowitz hac said that it is absurd to look for an ancient 
Ibsen in Euripides; reply is made to this objection by showing 
how closely the two dramatists resembled each other in general 
attitude toward the world, socety, morals, ete. Answer is then 
made to Petersen who asserts that Euripides realism was as- 
sumed in order to conciliste 2e publie taste, and that he was 
really orthodox in his religiczs views. Some minor points in 
Petersen's book are zlso corree-ed. 


Pp. 136-175. Kurt Lacte, dlossographika. The article con- 
sists of three sections. L En vergessenes Diogenianexzerpt. 
Various Ms. miscellanies of zb» Renaissance contain an excerpt 
called Hota yAdooa karà rode; (cttat Kadodvrat yAwoonpartixal), 
The text of the excerpt is g-72n, wich critical notes. The evi- 
dence shows that no Byzantm=2 could have had the scholarship 
to make the gloss in quest.on kimself, the excerpt must go back 
to Diogenianus, whose work was still being used in the time of 
Photius. II. Dialextgloseen n der antiken Homererklarung. 
Most of the scholiasts of the f=th end fourth centuries are mere 
names, but there is one who mist have come from Cyme, although 
his name is not given. The resemblances noted by this man be- . 
tween Homers language and customs and those of Cyme are 
intended to show that Homer was a native of that city. Ephoros 
of Cyme is the only person ksown to have supported this view 
with elaborate arguments. ‘Therefore the fragments preserved 
in Homeric Scholia ET must gc back zo Ephoros! book ’Emyspuos. 
This section also contains othzr observations on Homeric dialect 
glosses. III. Die helenistische Glossographie. Plato probably 
had Ionic predecessors among the Heracleiteans from whom he 
took his etymological metkod. The Peripateties did a great deal 
for this branch of philology. Alexancrian literary taste, with 
its love of minutiae stimvlate- the making of glosses. Calli- 
machus shows a condnuacon cf the Peripatetic method, while 
Eratosthenes marks an advence in that he devotes his attention 
to the circumstances of everrray life. A list is given of the 
Alexandrian writers cf Oncmastika. 


Pp. 176-191. O. Crusius (7), Lobon und seine Verwandten. 
Schneidewin discovered the: tae nctes In Diogenes Laertius on 
the literary activity of the Szren Sages came from a work of 
Lobon, wept cowjyrov. Eduard Hiller and Wilhelm Crónert had 
also written about Loson, who sarodied the work of Callimachus. 
The author disagrees with Crinert_in ascribing certain things 
to Lobon, who is shown tc hz-e cerived some of his mythical 
literary history from Herodotu:. Lobon is a real name, it ap- 
pears on an Attic stone of the Efih century. The name is made 
from Aoffóés, as ‘Pivwr is made fr-m fis. Hermippus, whose work 
Lobon used, furnishes a gooc terminus ante quem non. The 
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academic frivolity of Lobcn has ite parallel in the work of Hera-' 
cleides Ponticus. 


Pp. 192-199. J. H. ven Heeringen, Zur Frage des Pisoner- 
briefes. After verse 322 appears no additional trace of dramatic 
poetry. It is supposed then that Horace made a division of 
poetry into two kinds, drematic end non-dramatic. This can be 
shown by ccmparing the Epistle zo the Pisos with the Epistle to 
Augustus (Ep. II, 1), since the latter part of both epistles deals 
only with what Kiessling-Heinze have called ‘ book-poetry.’ The 
reason that commentators have gone astray in the interpretation 
is that they have always tried to And a discussion of art in the 
Epistle to the Pisos instead of trying to connect this with the 
other Epistles. The writer's thesis is supported by a comparison 
of passages. 


Pp. 200-224. Miscellen. 3. pp. 200-266. F. Scheidweiler, 
Beiträge zur Kritik und Erklirung Petrons. 1. In Satyricon 
15.5 it is not necessary tc sippose a lacuna after constitutum. as 
Biicheler did, since tha scene can be explained satisfactorily as 
the text stands. 2. Explanation of the difficulties at the be- 
ginning of the cena, 26.7. The meal is called à cena libera be- 
cause Agamemnon had hirel Eneolpius and Askyltos as teachers 
in his school, and thus their vagabond life was over. In e. 90 
ne mihi poeta avolaret is to be read for ne me poetam vocaret. 
3. The ridd.e in 58, 8, 9 refers io the gnomon of a sun-dial. The 
riddle should read: 


-2- 9 longe venio, late venio, solve me. 
currit nec loco movetur, crescit atque fit minor. 


The first line is merely an introdactory formula. 4. pp. 206-207. 
Thea Stifler, Zu Menander. In the hypothesis of the Hero 
COukev évit Tpooo tpédew is to be read for COwxey èmTpóro vpé$ew. 
Instances are given of the replacing of an indefinite pronoun by 
a numeral. 5. pp. 207-208. K. Rupprecht, Philemon Fr. 2. 
(K). The text can be accented as it stands without emendation. 
6. pp. 209-213. Kar. Miinscher, Zum christlichen Dreifaltig- 
keitshymnos aus Oxyrhynchos. This Christian hymn (Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri XV, No. 1783; cz. Philologus LXXIX, pp. 
201 ff.) appears to be purely anapaeszc in its metrical structure, 
corresponding to the usage of the Empire. Acatalectic dimeter 
and hypercatalectic trimeter are the forms i» be seen in it. 
7. pp. 218-219. Alfred Klotz, Dresdener Reste einer Plinius- 
handschrift des 13. Jahrhunderts. In the winter of 1902/3 
Professor Ludwig Sehmidz discovered in the Dresden Library 
a Ms. of Pliny which had been used for a book cover. The Ms. 
(8) belongs to the thirteenth or 2erhaps to the end of the twelfth 
century. <A list of the variants from Mayhofi’s text is given; 
these show the Ms. to belong to the second family. 8. p. 220. 
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N. Wecklein, Die Parodos der Sieben gegen Theben von Aschylos. 
The parodcs is to be div:dec among the chorus in the order 1, 
4, 6, 12, since Aeschylus prooably used only 12 choreutae. In 
l 150 apse «Acus is to be road for wpd «óAeos. 9. p. 921. 
Hermann Frankel, Ein Epibktetfragment. Marcus Aurelius 
often quotes without giving ta3 source. Stylistic considerations 
show that the passage in I7 49, 2-3 comes from Epictetus. 
10. p. 222. Franz Zixumezmana, Zu Chariton II 2, 1 — S. 28, 21 
(Hereher). In the passage in question xal rods [kat] év049e is to 
be read for kaA&s xci évéd&e. Observations are made on ditto- 
graphy in the Ood. Florentinus, and on the suppression of elvai. 
ll. pp. 223-224. Franz Eckstein, Die Herkunft von apocalare. 
. This verb which appears twice in Petronius, c. 62, 3 and 67, 8 
is to be explained as coming frem é&wo-yaAde. The word belongs 
to the folk speach. 


Pp. 225-297. Agnes Schwessinger, Eigenart und Eigengesetz- 
lichkeit in Plators Kunst. Plato's works show an inner relation 
between thcught content end ertistic form. The following ques- 
tions can be put: What mean-ng has the image as an artistic 
means of expression withir the dialog? How far does the in- 
fluence of images extend over the conduct of the thought? 
Does the composition of the dialog follow an inner necessity 
arising frora the thought or from the image? Is such relation 
between thought content and ertistic representation to be con- 
sidered a p2culiarity of Plato? In the structure of a series of 
dialogs can a re_ationship be indicated pointing to a definite 
jaw, and can this individual law be indicated and set forth 
according to the principle of -ts operation? These and other 
questions are answered by ar. extensive investigation of the 
Phaedo, Gorgias, Arology, Crito, Protagoras, and Symposium. 
A list of the principles is gi-en (pp. 229-231) aecording to 
which Plato exercised his art cf composition. 


Pp. 298-311. Josef Mesk, Uber Phlegons Mirabilia I-III. 
Phiegon’s Mirabilis coutains 35 wonder tales, the first three of 
which belong to ons group, a-c resemble each other strongly in 
structure, motive and express:cn. The plots of the three tales 
are given end the resemblances noted. A discussion is also 
given of the possible sources. 


Pp. 312-880. F. Atenstads, Hin Beitrag zu Stephanos von 
Byzanz. Pnilon of Byblcs, repi woAcwy Kai ods éxdoryn adréy èv- 
Só£ovs Aveyxe and Oros, rect e6rixdy, are the two chief sources of 
Stephanus of Byzantium. Czas has also been shown to have 
used the work of Philon. The question is: what is the relation 
of the thre» men tc one another? Did Stephanus use both 
works together. or did he get the material from Philon in- 
directly through Oros? Oros and Stephanus used the same 
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source, viz. Philon. A ccmparison of passages shows that 
Stephanus drew material from Philon direct, not through Oros. 


Pp. 331-341. Fr. Bilabe, Fragmente ais der Heidelberger 
Papyrussammlung. In the irst section of the article, twelve of 
the fragments which seem tc agree in handwriting, content, and 
metre are considered togethe:, and ex at;empt is made to arrive 
at their meaning. Section II gives ta» text of No. 1716 to- 
gether with some notes. Seeticn III contains a small fragment 
on the art of cookery. 


Pp. 342-252. Miscellen. 12. pp. 342-345. RE. Asmus (1), 
Julians Invektiven gegen leilos vrà ihre Hauptquelle. The 
Alcibiades commentary of Jamblichus is the source of the in- , 
vective against Neilos. The same worx served as the basis for 
the attack on the Cynics ard foc thet directed against the de- 
tractors of Julian in Antioch. <A series of parallel passages is 
given to support the author's thesis. 18. pp. 345-350. E. 
Pichlmayr, Zu den Seriptorss histcriae Augustae. It has long 
been known that there are man; interpolations in the text of 
the Soriptores Historiae Augustae. Corrections of some of these 
are given, and other suggestions aro made for the improvement 
of the text. 14. pp. 350-€52. Karl Rupprecht, IEPA ANA- 
DLPAOH. The word draypa-py is to bə translated not as ‘in- 
scription’ but as ‘recordinz, '7eco-d. Parallels are adduced 
for this meaning. Lactant-us had translated Euhemerus title 
by ‘ Historia Sacra,’ 


Pp. 858-365. W. J. W. Koster, De Glveonei et Pherecratei 
origine. Explanation is given of tue names of the metres in 
question. It is pointed ouz thal the glyconic is always of the 
same nature, as opposed to the pherecratean, which was first a 
catalectic glyconic, and then was changed to a triple measure. 
The article discusses in detzil matar=hycthmisis, Aeolie glyconics 
and pherecrateans, Ionic metarrhythm‘sis, the phalaecean verse, 
pherecrateans arising from anapaasts, and daetylie metarrhythmi- 
sis. The tsage of the poets is constantly adduced to explain 
the author’s points. 


Pp. 366-376. Rudclf Acam, Uber eine unter Platos Namen 
erhaltene Sammlung von Dsfinitionen. The Definitions are not 
Platonic, but Academic. Diogenes Laertius was the first to list 
them among Plato’s works. Tha br_k of the article consists of 
a series of parallel passazes from Plato, Aristotle, Cicero's 
philosophical works, Diogenes Laertius, Sextus Empiricus, 
Stobaeus, and Galen; these are acduced in order to provide a 
more complete understanding of the Definitions and the philo- 
sophical principles involved in them. 


Pp. 377-409. Jos. Wiizschmid:, Die Schrift des Menelaus 
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über die Bestimmuag der Zusaramensetzung von Legierungen. 
The work of Mene.aus on how to discover the weight of any 
one of a number o- bod-es in composition was translated into 
Arabic. The present article contains a German translation of 
this Arabic work, made frcm a Ms. in the Escurial. Notes, dia- 
grams, and equations are added to the translation. The ren- 
dering frora the Arabic was mede by E. Wiedemann. 


Pp. 410-436. F. Eckstein, Neue Untersuchungen zu Plautus 
und 'Terenz. Studiss in the technicue of sentence composition 
by a comparison of Plautus anc Terenee. Plautus used the old 
Roman manner, while Terence used the newer style resulting 
from the development of syntax that took place after the time 
of Plautus. Plautu? work is compared with that of his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries in drama. Plautus shows an advance 
over the earlier poezs in the proper combination of metre, sen- 
tence structure, and thought; this principle is most rigidly ob- 
served in the Becchides. The difference in sentence structure 
between one play and ancther (2. g. Mostellaria and Bacchides) 
is of great imporzanee in the study of their relation to one 
another. Perfection of sentence structure may be taken as evi- 
dence of maturity af the poet’s art, hence studies of this kind 
help to date the plays. So the Mostellaria is to be assigned to 
Plautus’ early period, the Bacchides to his later, mature period. 


Pp. 437-453. Fritz Walter, Zu lateinischen Schriftstellern. 
Corrections for the text o2 fifteen Latin authors. 


Pp. 454-166. K. Barwick, Ovids Erzählung vom Raub der 
Proserpina und N kanders ETEPOIOYMENA. Malten had 
pointed out that Ovid drew his story of the rape of Proserpina 
from a Hellenistic poet; examination of the evidence shows this 
poet tb have been N:cander, from whom Ovid took not only the 
story but its framework. 


Pp. 467-474. Miscellen. 15. pp. 467-472. Hugo Koch, Zu 
Arnobius und Lactantius. Hieronymus listed Lactantius as a 
pupil of Arnobius, while Lactantius himself omits Arnobius 
from the'numbe- o2 his predecessors. “The views of the two 
men are in some irs-ances so opposed that it is hard to see how 
Hieronymus cculd Lave put them together in the relation of 
master and pupil Mere opposition of opinion is not, however, 
enough to show that the two had never stood in this relation to 
each other. 16. pp. 472-274. Frans Zimmermann, Drei Kon- 
jekturen zum Char-ton-Ecman. Attempts to improve three 
vexed passages. i 


Harrison C. COFFIN. 
UNION COLLEGE, 
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Romania, Vol. LI, Nos. 1-4. 


Pp. 1-31. Amos Pardueci. Scl Perilhos tractat d'amor de 
donas di Ermengau di Béziers. This is the final and essential 
part of the Old Provençal author's far-famed work entitled the 
Breviari d'amor. He begins oy aficming that Love is a blessing, 
and proceeds to discuss the question in a dialogue with his 
brother as well as with various otaer persons. It is but natural 
to compare the mediwval posts work with that of Ovid on the 
same subject, and to note the difference in treatment at various 
points. 


Pp: 82-45. Pierre Laurent. Contribution à Phistoire du 
lexique français. The greater povtion of the words here treated 
are of learned origin, and tke endeavor is made both to confirm 
and to correct the statements in regard te them made by the 
Dictionnaire Général. In many 2ases it has been possible to 
cite earlier occurrences of these forms than those that were 
previously known. 


Pp. 46-75. Olin H. Moor». Bertren de Born et le jeune roi. 
Certain modern authors have attributed to the Provencal trou- 
badour an important polit:cal -6le in the relations between 
France and England in his day, out the author of this article 
finds the evidence entirely ancorvinzing. On the other hand, 
it seems quite evident that the poet himself contributed largely 
to the formation of the legend that Henry Plantagenet was a 
generous pétron of troubadours and jongleurs. Finally, it 
would appear that Bertran de Born was of a bellicose dispo- 
sition and elways ready to incit2 to warfare. 


Pp. 76-104. L. Foulet. Galeran et Jean Renart. By a com- 
parison of several Old French epics and an attempt to Xlentify 
certain contemporaries of their authors who are mentioned, it 
would appear that Jean Renart was one of the best and most 
prolific epic poets of his time. New biographical details and 
chronological data are presented in this article. , 


Pp. 105-121. Mélanges :—Gurrar Tilander, Brisier, Bruisier. 
—L. Foulet, Un sirventès polizicve de 1230; Galeran et les dix 
compagnons de Bretagne. : 


Pp. 122-128.  Corrections:—M.. Wilmotte, Chanson de Roland 
(éd. Jenkins). 


Pp. 128-160. Comptes rendus. Périod:ques. Chronique. 


Pp. 161-202. Ch. Samaran. Fragments de manuscrits latins 
et francais du moyen âge. While cataloguing a series of old 
charts in the Archives nationales in Paris, the author of this 
article came upon a few fragments of Old French manuscripts 
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which had been uscd in the bindings. To these he added cer- 
tain fragments pre-iously discovered by others, and then com- 
piled this deszription of some nine different manuscripts, not 
including ihoss in Latin. Tke Old French works here described 
include: I. Roman en prose de Be-inus; Il. Boèce, De conso- 
latione philosophiae; III. Gautier de Coinci, Miracles de Nostre- 
Dame; IV. Chanscn de geste : Girbert de Metz; V. Roman 
en prose de Lancelct du Lao; VI. Miracle de S. Nicolas; VII. 
Rondeaux de Jean Picart, dit 1» Bailli d'Ételan; VIII. Farce 
de Thevot; IX. Fa-ce de Tripet. | 


Pp. 208-252. L. Foulet. Le développement des formes sur- 
composées. The or gin, extension and future of these strangely 
complicated grammatical constructions is here considered both 
for the literary and the popular language. After investigating 
the earliest known examples, the conclusion is reached that these 
forms originated ix the speech of the eastern provinces, and 
thence gradually spread to Paris and were adopted by the liter- 
ary language. Certain country districts have greatly developed 
these conscructions. and some very peculiar forms have been 
evolved. As usual. the French grammarians have exerted a 
great influence in modeling the popular usage into the accepted 
literary forms of mcdern times. 


Pp. 253-272. Mélanges:—Gunnar Tilander, Mots se rap- 
portant au sanglier dans les livres de chasse du moyen áge.— 
G. I. Brătianu, Lee Normands au service de Byzance dans la 
Chanson de Rolang—G. I. Brătianu, Noms romans dans les 
registres des notaires génois ce Crimée à la fin du XIII* siécle. 


Pp. 273-290. Deussions:—Alphonse Bayot, Sur Gormont 
ei Isembar:. 


Pp. 291-320. Comptes zenlus. Périodiques. Chronique. 


. Pp.321--847. Étienne Gilson. La mystique de la grace dans 
La Queste del Bain: Great. It is here shown how closely the 
Grail story is modeEd upon the Scriptures and upon the writ- 
ings of the Churck fathers. The theological notions of the 
Benedictines of C^t«aux are in harmony with the underlying 
thought of this famous medieval romance; and the various 
heroes of zhe story personify the gradations of Divine love 
in accordance with tie ideas o7 tke olden time. Numerous cita- 
tions from che sources are likewise given in extensive foot-notes, 
where they serve to demonstrate the philosophieal basis of the 
search for the Hol- Grail. 


Pp. 348-362. Jessie L. Weston. The Relation of the Per- 
lesvaus to the Cyclic Romances. The late Professor Bruce de- 
voted a section of hi. recently published work entitled The Evo- 
lution of Arthurian Romance to the discussion of the relations 
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existing between the Perlesvwus and the romances of the Vul- 
gate cycle. After stating her widely Civergent views, and after 
identifying a historical character, Miss Weston concludes that 
the priority of the Perlesvaus over the cyclic versions has been . 
determined once for all. 


Pp. 363-896. Holger Petersen. Trois versions inédites de 
la Legende de Saint Eustache en vers français. IJ. Version de 
Guillaume de Ferriéres (York, Bibliothéque du Chapitre, XVI, 
K. 13). This Anglo-Norman manuscript of the end of the 
thirteenth century is here described for the first time, and from 
it is published in a critical editicn the text in question. 


Pp. 897-4C8. Ferdinand Lot. Encore Bleheri-Breri. A com- 
parison of variant manuserip; readings for this author of Celtic 
romances with known historizal facts enables the author of this 
article to throw new light on a Literary question that has long 
been under discussion among modern scholars. 


Pp. 409-425. Mélanges:—G. Lozinski, Remarques sur Pori- 
gine du préfixe francais Mes- Me-: Note complémentaire.— ` 
A. Langfors, A pew puis dir un ne deus.—Antorin Duraffour, 
Ancien dombiste Areyna, Seblon, Pavir—Joseph Anglade, Le 
troubadour N’At de Mons e: les Leys d'amors.—F. Lot, L/ori- 
gine du nom de Lancelot.—A. Jeanroy, Le roman de Guillaume 
de Dole et Gautier de Comci.—aA. Horning, Additions aux 
notes étymologiques vosgienres. 


Pp. 426-480. Comptes readus. Périodiques. Chronique. 


Pp. 481-510. Edmond Faral. Gormond et Isembard. In 
1913 Joseph Bédier advanced the theory that this epic origi- 
nated with she monks of Saint-Riquier; in 1924 Albert Pau- 
philet rejected this theory aud claimed a literary origin for the 
legend. The present article submits the question to a renewed 
examination. Rudolf Zenkar has likewise studied the same 
problem in an article published in 1925. The final result for 
Edmond Faral, after investigating all the evidence attainable 
to him, is a return to the Dédie- theory. 


Pp. 511-527. Paul Aebischer. Fragments de moralités, 
farces et mystères retrouvés à Fribourg. The cover of a record 
book preserved at Fribourg, Switzerland, has been found to be 
made up of more than a hurdred fragments of manuscripts and 
printed works glued together by the binder presumably. Among 
these are a certain number belonzing to dramatie works, which 
are here described and analyzed. The language of these frag- 
ments is either French, locel digleet or Franco-Provengal, and 
they all appear to have belcnged to works represented there in 
the late fifteenth and early zixteenth centuries. 
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Pp. 523-541. Giacorno De Gregorio. Etimologie. The 
etymologies here discussed belong largely to Italian dialects, 
and they are arranged under some twenty-three heads. 

Pp. 54-554. Eio Rayna. Un frammento delle Enfances 
Hector da un codi@ perdito. In the Vatican Library there is 
preserved a large »archment leaf which seems to have come 
originally from thé binding of an old volume in the Barberini 
Library. It was written ir. Northern Italy in the fourteenth 
century, and it cortains a fragment of the Old French poem 
mentioned above. This poem was previously known to have 
been preserved to ts in four manuscripts, in most of which it 
is given as an initrcluciion zo the well-known Roman de Troie. 


Pp. 555-570. lélanges:—À. Graur. Roumain Iepar.—C. 
Brunel, Provencal "ambas, Marves.—Michel Dubois, Passer == 
* Marcher."—Q. Le zinski, Un fragment du Bestiaire d'amour 
de Richard de Foarnival.—J. Morawski, A propos des Sept 
ars d'amovrs de * Lant Faser." 


Pp. 571-640. Comptes rendus. Périodiques. Chronique. 
Table des matiéres. 
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Hellenistische Dichtung in der Zeit des Kallimachos. Ur- 
RICH VON WILAMOWICZ-MeELLENDoRF?. Zwei Baende. 
Berlin, Weidmannsche Suchnandlung, 1924. 


More than forty years ago Wilemowitz edited the Hymns and 
Epigrams of Callimachus. Waen tae period of papyrus discoveries 
began, with the Hecale in 1398, zo be continued with the Aitia 
fragments of 1910 and following years, his contributions to the 
clarification of the text ard the e ucidaticn of the contents 
were of prime importance. These volumes contain many fresh «= 
discussions of disputed poincs; tkey also revisw and sum up the 
results of a lifetime of work in this one of the many fields in 
which the distinguished scholar has been active. 

The first volume opens with z series of Lrief, vivid sketches 
of the Hellenistic kings. The following chepter, with the title 
Hellenistische Staedte, is a sicture of the in'ellectual life of the 
Greek world at a time when oli centers of influence had lost 
their preeminence and new iides of life were making themselves 
felt, when the cities of Asia Mino- under the influence of a 
newly found prosperity take th» leadership in an intellectual 
movement which later cam» to -ts climax in Alexandria. The 
schools of philosophy, the -ossession of which still gave Athens 
a preeminence, are sketched wich a few bold strokes, and the 
life of the changing Hellenistic world is characterized in re- 
spect to its religion, its telief about immcrtality, its attitude 
toward woman, its feeling 25r nature, its romanticism. 

As a further introduction, there is a chapter on the new 
poetry which had to adjust itself to an age when a refined and 
developed prose style was urgirg its claim as an all-sufficient 
medium of expression. Toe Ionian antecedents of Alexandrian 
poetry account for the important poetical forms which lent 
themselves to the new uses of a new age: the epic with its 
related forms, the idyll and the epizram. 

By some such path as this the author aporoaches the central 
theme, Callimachus, a man who belonged neither to Europe nor 
to Asia, yet “one in whom the Hellenisie spirit found its 
purest expression (I, 170 ." The chapter on Callimachus is 
an intellectual history of -he man, beginning with his earliest 
expression in the epigram. Tc the relatively early period be- 
longs the epinician poem for Sosibius, recently discovered in 
fragmentary form and of imterest as a poete adventure in adapt- 
ing the elegiac meter to the uses of the choral lyric. The 
earlier hymns are followed by the poets important work, the 
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Aitia. Later comes the Hecale, approximately in the period 
274-271, B. C., and coincident with it the appearance of Theo- 
critus at Alexandria. foon aiter 270 B. C. Callimachus as 
court poet celebrates the death of Arsinoe in a poem of which 
some mutilated fragments were published in 1912. In the 
succeeding decade Alexander of Aetolia, Lycophron and Aratus 
enter the literary field a> Alexandria. Meantime the feud be- 
tween Callimachus and Apollonius developed, which resulted 
in the withdrawal of the latter from Alexandria. The Iambic 
verses, now somewhat known from the Oxyrhynchus publication 
of 1910, belong to the later period when the learned work of 
the Library was being done. The latest poetical creations were 
=m, the Apollo hymn and the Look of Berenice. A suggestive 
chapter on the influence of Callimachus upon the Latin poets, 
with particular reference to Propertius, closes the first volume. 

The second volume is illustrative of the first. A-full third of 
the book is given to interpretation of the poems of Callimachus, 
including the Aitia, the epinician poem to Sosibius, and the 
Ibis. The poets who stood in some personal relation to Qalli- 
machus, namely Theocritus, Lscophron, Aratus, and Apollo- 
nius, receive critical discussion. Passages of the text of Aratus 
and Lycophron axe interpreted. The hymn to Zeus by Cle- 
anthes is printed with textual notes and brief comment, and 
a discussion of the Hellenistic poems of Catullus brings the 
volume to a close. 

This outline of the contents of the two volumes may suffice 
to suggest the wealth and variety of zhe material that is passed 
in review. The commentary on the Hymns of Callimachus 
deals not to any cegree with details, but rather traces the main 
lines of interpretation. Several incisive discussions of the 
mythological tradition are given, for example that about Tire- 
sias, in connection with Hymn à, or the more complicated case 
of Erysichthon, Hymn 6. The chapter on Apollonius includes 
a treatment of the Argonautie story from Apollonius back to 
the very origins. The germ of the whole story, so far as the 
fragmentary evidence permits a judgment, seems to Wilamowitz 
to be not, as in the case of the Iliad end Thebais, a recollection 
of a historical occurrence, but a story relating to some custom 
or usage having religious and legal significance, perhaps a 
particular case embodying the custom, perhaps an exemplifica- 
tion of it. In the Árgonauzca of Apollonius a striking differ- 
ence exists between the character of Medea as portrayed in the 
third book, end again in the fourth; in the former, a love-lorn 
maiden, in the latter a cocl-headed, resolute, purposeful sor- 
ceress, a Mature woman, not an inexperienced maiden. "This 
inconcinnity in the characterization of Medea suggests to Wi- 
lamowitz a source, unkncwn to us but manifest by its effect 
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upon the poem of Apollonius, a tragedy, he tentatively proposes, 
dealing with the death of Apsyrtus by his sister’s hand, but 
showing a less revolting form of zhe story. Humelus, the Cor- 
inthian epic poet of the seventh century, B. C., emerges from 
the gloom às the decisive infuenc2 in giving a new turn to the 
story of the return of the A-gonsuts. That mass of tradition, 
well known to later writers, which placed the marriage of Jason 
and Medea in Corcyra and found traces of Argonauts and Col- 
chians along the shores of the upper Adriatic, is primarily due 
to Corinthian and Coreyrean sources which found their earliest 
literary form at the hands of Eumslus. In this period the 
upper Adriatic was the sea of Cronus, that is, a part of the 
northern ocean, or, to use a phrase af Apollonius, “a horn of 
Oceanus.” The brother of Medea, who met his death upon the 
occasion of the return of the Argonauts, was at first anonymous. 
In the poem of Apollonius Le is an adult, is named Apsyrtus, 
and is slain by his sister, nct in the Pontus but in the Adria. 
Wilamowitz regards it as fairly probable that so much of this 
story as concerns the name and the locality is due to Humelus. 

In the ninety pages cf the second volume which are devoted 
to Apollonius, Wilamowitz takes up as of primary importance 
the relation in which he stood to Calimachus in their versions 
of the Argonautic story. A very considerable degree of depend- 
ence on the part of Apollonias has been an accepted view, and 
this view has furnished a method of procedure, freely used by 
Schneider and others, that of working back from the known 
Argonautica of Apollonius t9 the unknown Aitia of Callima- 
chus. A certain amount of dependenoe certainly exists. How- 
ever, as to many of the particular instances of dependence 
which scholars have thought probable in one case or anether, 
Wilamowitz expresses himsel= with a noteworthy degree of re- 
serve. Servie imitation of Callimachus on the part of Apollo- 
nius he expressly rejects. Ir fact, his detailed analysis of por- 
tions of book 4 of the Argomautica is for the sake of showing 
that Apollonius is no mere imitator of his master. There is 
one crucial instance where a point of contact between the two 
poets has been asserted to exist. Apollonius represents the 
Argonauts as returning home by way of the Ister, which is con- 
ceived of as forking at a certain point so that there is a stream 
which discharges into the Adriatic, as if the whole Balkan 
peninsula were a delta of the Ister. Schneider, when he edited 
the fragments of Callimachus in 1878 (Callimachea, IT, 78 ff.),- 
proposed a reconstruction of zhe second book of the Aitia which 
postulated the earlier use by Calimaehus of this form of the 
story of the return. This view. that Callimachus preceded 
Apollonius in bringing the Argonauts into the Adriatie by 
sending them up one fcrk of the Ister and down another, has 
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proved to have great vitality, and has even found acceptance 
in works of rererence. Rudolf Pfeiffer, the capable editor of 
the recent fragmenzs of Callimachus (1923), in his Kallima- 
chosstudien (1£22), pp. 48-52, has decided that the preponder- 
ance of evidence fevors this view. His decision is reached by 
giving a particula> interpretation to the last sentence of the 
scholiastic note to Ap. Rh. IV, 2&4. But in making this de- 
cision, Pfeiffer relegates to a footnoze (p. 52, n. 2) an important 
passage of Strabo, I, 46. Wilamowitz rates this passage of 
Strabo as of first importance, and draws from it the conclusion, 
supported alike by logie and the rhythm of the passage, that 
Callimachus was not of those who represented the Argonauts 
as reaching the Adriatic by way of the Ister. Incidentally, he 
clarifies the meaning of the passage by two slight changes of 
the text. In general as to the Aitiz, even after the recent acqui- 
sitions of new material, the commonly accepted view that it was 
in the sezond boox that the Argonautie incidents were told, 
still lacks confirmation, as Wilamowitz now grants (II, 171), 
accepting the intarpretation of the scanty evidence which 
Pfeiffer (Kallimachosstudien, pp. 76-77) has given. 
Wilamcwitz remarss in one place (I, 218) that better than 
any epigrammatic characterization of a poet is the discovery of 
the poet and the man in his works. ‘These two volumes are an 
incentive to make the direct approach. Alexandrian poetry is 
a difficult and not a uniformly inviting field. So much the more 
are we indebted tc this work not merely for learning and in- 
sight but for its sympataetic approach to the subject. 
EDWARD FITcH. 


HAMILTON CoLrLEG3, N. Y. 
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A Short Guide to the Accentuation of Ancient Greek. By J. 
P. PosrGArg. Liverpool, University Press; London, Hod- 
der and Stoughton; 1924. x + 96 pp. 


On Ancient Gresk Accentuation. By J. P. PosrcATE. New 
York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. 
52 pp. 


The former book is not meant to be a complete treatise on 
Greek accentuetion comparable to Chandler’s work, but Pro- 
fessor Postgate devotes only forty-three pages to a practical 
summary, whil» the remainder of the book is “ reconstruction 
and interpretation." It is his aim to show that Greek accentu- 
ation is a rational system instead of a pedantic collection of 
empirical rules. Finally, the author makes an appeal for 
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abandoning the irrational British practice of accentuation, and 
believes it possible not only, as is dcne in America, to accent 
the syllable on which the accent is prir:el, but even to reproduce 
the old pitch accent, which to many would seem both highly 
pedantic and unnatural if possible, an= at the same time practi- 
cally impossible because we have no living models to follow, 
not to speak of the immense labor which. would be required 
to overcome our own habits cf intonation. 

The facts of Greek accentuation are presented in a clear and 
trustworthy manner in Processor Postgate’s summary. That 
this is entirely empirical, could rot be otherwise, for the only 
rational treatment of Greek accents, tracing their connection 
with I. E. accents and explaining tke changes, would require 
much more space than was zt his disvosal. In the theoretical 
part also Professor Postgate shows his customary sound judg- 
ment and comprehensive kncwledze, not only of Greek, but of 
Comparative Philology as well. Of course, many will disagree 
with some of his opinions, and he has not made out a very good 
case against the explanation of the grave accent of prepositions 
as due to proclisis (cf. Wacke-cnagel. IF. Anz. 43. 54f.). 
Among minor errors might be mentioned the syllable division 
Engl. an-n-al, cited as rep-esencing the actual oronunciation 
(p. 2), and the citation of Iliad B 2 as the second line of the 
Iliad (p. 25). However, such little things in no way detract 
from the serviceability of the work, for the appearance of which 
scholars will be truly grateful. 

Under the second title Professor Pestgate develops further 
some of the opinions set forth in the Guide. Particularly three 
propositions are presented et greater length: 1) The Greek 
tradition concerning accent, ss seen in grammarians and fnanu- 
scripts, is thoroughly sound and -ruszworthy; 2) Retraction of 
accent by one mora is never bound to any rhythmical form, 
as the trochee or dacty!; 3) Differences of accentuation which 
are normally connected with such encings, as e. g. with dactyls 
by Wheelers Law, are to be expla:ned by the doctrine of signifi- 
eant accents, i. e., that the syllables on which the accent is 
placed are psychically the most important. 

With the first proposition one would not seriously disagree, 
although the writer does not distinguish, between trustworthi- 
ness of ihe evidence of the grammarians for the language of 
their own time and for older periods. In his arguments for 
the second and third he appears altogether as a special pleader 
whose desire to prove his oint beclouds his judgment and 
causes his presentation to be extremely inconvincing. 

In the beginning of his discussion of Wheeler's Law Postgate 
demands of its advocates that they must show not only, as is 
just, that Grek dactylic parcxytones vere not I. E. paroxytones 
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which remained so in Greek, but also that there was some subtle 
association in the Greek mind between dactylic form and par- 
oxytone aecent. The unfairness of this is very clear when we 
consider that laws of sound change in general are empirical 
laws, of the rationale of which we know next to nothing. An 
applieation of this postulate would lead to the rejection of 
practically every conclusion in I. E. phonology. 

The exceptions to Whesler's Law, of which the writer makes 
so much, are cisconceriing only if they cannot be explaimed, 
which, of course, Postgate, in his zeal for his point of view, does 
not attempt to do. In actual Žact most of them are not so diffi- 
cult, and the only isolated dactylic oxytone that is not readily 
explained is ójpdaAós ‘navel? As to ddeAdeds, the influence of 
a@erApews, with non-dactvlie ending, is self-evident, while óp$avós 
‘orphan’ is patterned after the non-dactylic feminine parh, 
since orphanage was of greater moment for the girl than ihe 
boy and no doubt here first received a designation (cf. widower 
patterned after widow). In Artic uveAós has a short v and 
does not have a dactylic ending, and it would be rash to assume 
that the Homeric wieAcs was accented as in Attic. Finally, 
ovpaves is explained by its origin from *écopayvds, and contracted 
after the law ceased to operate. We would hardly follow Post- 
gate in rejeeting Wheelers Law because the explanation for 
one word has not yet been found. 

Professor Postgate’s method of argument is illustrated again 
by his treatment of the perfect participles in -pévos, in case of 
which he cannot see why Wheeler’s Law should lead to a differ- 
entiation between the accentuation of present and perfect par- 
ticiples. If he had only carefully surveyed the existing mate- 
rial the answer would not have been difficult. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of present participles are thematic and end in 
-óuevos, Which never could be dactylic, and have no bearing on 
the question anyhow, since they are clearly recessive. On the 
other hand in tke invariably athematic perfects the vast majority 
of dactyls from verbal roots ir. consonants, e. g. AeAeyuévos, and 
from those in long vowels, e. g. BeBactAeupévos, easily set the 
pattern for the few participles from roots in a short vowel, as 
dedopevos. 

In his objection to óeréov as used by Wheeler on the grounds 
that it should bs connected with the invariably paroxytone verb- 
als-in -réos, Postgate again shows his attitude as a special pleader. 
What bearing -7éos < -rfcos should have on éoréov < *éoreaoy iS 
surely a mystery. 

Lack of space forbids the analvsis of the other objections to 
Wheelers Law, but those mentioned are typical. I shall only 
add -a few words concerning the doctrine of significant accents. 
Although the prominence given by accentuation is originally 
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significant, yet the accent is reproduced by mere memory with | 
other sound espects of a word. In Greek the law of three sylla- 
bles of cours» played havoe with what was left of a significant 
accent after allowing for the ever present effect of analogy or 
associative changes.  Postgate's application of this doctrine to 
-~oy shows a considerable measure of self-deception. He de- 
clares (p. 18) that words in accented -ivv denote some special 
appurtenance or special form of the vrimitive, as though this 
were not an exact deseripticn of what any substantivised de- 
nominative adjective must m»an. As though ioviov ‘an appur- 
tenance to the mast, sail’ were any different from foduiov ‘an 
appurtenance to the neck, necklace” or as though both did not 
show the same suffixal meaning ge the adjective mousevios f be- 
longing to the herdsman? The maximum of confusion the 
doctrine of significant accents hes caused on p. 82, where 
*rarpo-xroves is said to be ‘father-slaying’ with emphasis on 
the action, whereas “sarpo-x-dvos ‘ father-slain’ is reported as 
emphasizing father, even though the accent is on the verbal 
root in the last case and on tae agent sufix in the first. 

All in all then, Professcr Postgate’s attack on Wheeler's 
Law is so full of flaws that it must be considered completely 
unsuccessful, and the law remains a raore convincing explana- 
tion of many accentual facts than the Coctrine of the persistence 
of the significance of the I. E. accert in Greek, or than the 
more vague formulation of a law of retraction of one mora 
while refusing to look for more special conditions under which 
such retraction takes place. 


WALTER PETERSEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA. 


Codices Lugdunenses Antiquissimi: Le Scriptorium de Lyon, 
la plus ancienne école calligrasnique de France. Par E. A. 
Lows. Lyon MOMXXIV. Octavo. Pp. 52; 39 plates. 


This is a most valuable publication of the Bibliothéque de 
Lyon; Dr. Lows was aided also by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, which may take equal pride in the production. The 
scholarly and well-written Introduczior (translated into French 
by Mme. H. Joly) dwells on the -ikerary importance of Lyons, 
and the good fortune which has attended the Lyons Library; 
it surpasses even Verona and Würzburg, and can show evidence 
of its activity from the sixth century on. Lows confines him- 
self here to MSS written before the ninth century, which left an 
abundant harvest in Lyons, end hints at a subsequent volume, 
to deal with this. Distinctive arnotations in a ninth-century 
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hand, apparently that of the Lyons scholar Florus, enable vari- 
ous ancient MSS now in other collections to be grouped with 13 
uncials and semi-uneials still at Lyons; Lowz adds the Codex 
Bezae, because i; contains a peculiar question mark so far found 
only in Lyons. He assumes, quite reasonably, that the ancient 
MSS now in Lyons were probably written there. There are 37 
admirable plates (one, of illuminazed initials, in colors), and 
two supplementary facsimiles; the explanatory notes are ade- 
quate and illuminating. There are few misprints. I can add 
from my own study of these MSS: to pl. VIL, Lyons 478 (408), 
that b and v are remarkably confused—brebiter, siul, etc.; in 
my day, there was an interesting uncial fly-leaf to this MS, with 
SCMR for sanezocum; to pl. XII, 426 (352): several pages of 
this MS impressed me as palimpsest, carefully erased; to pl. 
XIV, 488 (418) : add DMN, dominum, ff. 208v, 224v, 952v; to 
pl. XVIII, 448 (872): add serm, sanctorum ; to pl. XXVI, 607 
(523 bis): add pr, populus Romanus, in various cases; to pl. 
XXVIII, 602 (519): I found six loose leaves in good semi- 
uncial at the end of this MS, broader than the rest, numbered 
85-40, anc signed Q X on i. 39v; these were palimpsest, the 
under writing having been scraped off with a knife; to pl. 
XXXV, 600 (517): chaotic Merovingian spelling. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
NortH HATLEY, QUEBZC. ' 


A New Approach to the Text of Pliny's Letters. By EDWARD 
KENNARD RAND. Article IIT. Reprinted from the Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XXXVI, 1925. 
* 
16mo. Pp. 41. 


Here Ranp adds another chapter to the stimulating polemic 
with Merrill over the value of Aldus’ contribution to ihe text of 
Pliny Now he would rest his case till the conclusion of Carls- 
son's and Stout/s investigations of the whole problem of the MS 
tradition. He has certzinly succeeded in his campaign to re- 
habilitate Aldus as a conscientious and reasonably conservative 
text critic. Incidentally, this study brings out Catanaeus’ 
genius for ferreting out zhe criginal reading, and every page 
contains enlighsening discussion of text problems. One can 
-imagine no better semirar subject than the Text Tradition of 
Pliny’s Letters, in the light of the new material and all these 
recent studies. 


CHARLES Upson CLARK. 
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Paleographia Iberica: Fac-Similés de Manuscrits Espagnols 
et Portugais (rx?-xv? siècles) avec Notices et Transcrip- 
tions par JogN M. Burnam: Fascicle IIT. Paris, Librai- 
rie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1925. Folio. Pp. 187- 
228; twenty plates. 


Burnam’s unfortunate d2ath in 1921 was a great blow to 
Latin and Romance paleography; but the devotion of his Cin- 
cinnati friends Prof. R. F. Robinson and Mrs. Louise Taft 
Semple, and of his publisher Edouerd Champion, presents us 
with this posthumous fascicle, and holds out the possibility of a 


fourth. Having myself gons over BURNAM’s papers, as his lite-. 


rary executor, I can the moze apolaud Prof. Robinson’s success, 
under great difficulties, in ccntinuing the series. The admirable 
plates are almost all of late MSS :onnected with Portugal; many 
of them axe in Portuguese. Fazsimiles and press-work are of 
the same beauty as before; there are unfortunately a good many 
errors in the transcriptions (e. g., omissions of one or more 
words in XLIX 20, LIII 1, 26). As frontispiece there is an 
excellent photograph of Bu&gNAw in kis study, with a brief 
sketch of his career. 


CHARLES Upson LARK. 
NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC. 


St. Andrews University Publictions, XVI, XIX and XX. 
Palaeographia Latina. Parts IT (1923, pp. 94, three plates, 
five shillings), III (1324, pp. 66. fifteen plates, $1.70), 
and IV (1925, pp. 85, six plates, $1.70). Edited hy Pro- 
fessor W. M. Linpsay Published for St. Andrews Uni- 
versity by Humphrey Milferd; Oxford University Press, 
Londor. and New York 


These faszicles (see AJP. XLIV 288) keep adding materially _ 


to our knowledge of Latin paleography, and are endlessly stimu- 
lating and suggestive. The plates are excellent; II has two of 
the Merovingian az-type, described in the text by Lehmann; 
III, fifteen of Lorsch MSS; IV, six of Vatican MSS from May- 
ence. In II and IV, Linp3say summarizes Tafel’s posthumous 
notes on the Lyons scriptorium, which form a welcome addition 
to Lowe's work (see below). AJ tkree have Collectanea Varia 
of Linpsay’s—items like the us» of finit for explicit, methods 
of deletion, etc., of the utmost value. II contains also Wein- 
berger's exhaustive Bibliog-aphi» der lateinischen Buchschrift 
(bis 1050) 1911-1922; LII, a detailed study of Lorsch MSS by 
Linpsay. This throws ligkt mcddertally on medieval intellect- 
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ual life, and the wanderings c- scholars. Traube thought the 
interesting Pseudo-Galen MS, Pal. Lat. 187, might be from 
Lorsch; it is partly uncial, pertly minuscule (several hands), 
and ludicrously Merovingian n language. Using Linpsay’s 
abbreviation criteria, I find my notes tend to confirm this attri- 
bution, and would zecommend -urther study of this MS, which 
shows much Insular influence. From Lorsch, he turns to Farfa, 
a famous center near Rome; Mgr. Carusi adds brief historical 
essays, valueble for orientation, on Farfa and on Subiaco, where 
Farfa influence was scrong. IV begirs with a thoughtful article 
by Heraeus, über einige Vari.ntenzeichen (like ia, in alio); 
Linpsay deals with the early Mayence scriptorium; and A. de 
eBoüard contributes a résumé cf what Lowe calls the “ futile ” 
discussions of the origins of the Caroline hand, as connected 
with the semi-uneial, which d: Boüard considers a misnomer, 
and merely the minusculs of ts day, with a long antecedent 
history. It must be confessed that the Italian compositors are 
& little hard on English copy; Fut we can wink at this, if print- 
ing in Italv enables Linpsay to publish more of this indis- 
pensable series. 


CHARLES U»rsoN CLARK. 
NortH HATLET, QUEBEO. 


Sancti Ambzosii Oratio de Obita Theodosii Text, Translation, 
Introduction and Commertary. A Dissertation ete. by 
Sister Mary Dcronosa Mannix. The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, I. C. ( — Patristic Studies, Vol. 
IX.) 1925. Pp. xv, 166. 


Proféssor Deferrari’s suggest-on of this thesis subject has re- 
sulted in a useful little volum». The text is reproduced from 
the Benedictines, with full reacings of seven MSS—whether by 
actual collation or irom photographs, does not appear. SISTER 
MANNIX is too timid in eonsti-uting her text; if she had used 
the criterion of the rhythmical clausula, to which Ambrose was 
devoted but which she nowher» mentions, she could have fol- 
lowed the MSS in numerous c ses, e. g., passus est, p. 51, 21; 
occurrerent, 28; suscitaret, 52 26, etc. She is interested in 
his use of zhetorical figures, =nd studies the sources for the 
stories about Theodosius’ penanze. There is an extensive biblio- 
graphy and a good index. Translation and commentary, like 
text, would have gained if the authoress had ventured forth 
more independently, fcr ske bas read widely. We hope she 
will continue her researches. l 
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